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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Te author's original spelling of Iudian nanies is archaic 
and almost iftoferable to the inodern reader, [have there- 
fore adopted the modern accepted spelling, and for the 
arduous work of transliteration Eo am indebted to EL. Tej 
Ram, M.A., Professorof Mathematics at the Randhir College, 
iKapfirthala, 

The author's text and notes have remained unaltered, 
but where necessury I have added additional notes, which 
will be found in brackets, 

By permission of the Government Of the Panjab, Tam 
enitbled to reproduce some of the results obtained by the 
recent cxumingation of the manuseript records of the Sikl 
days, which have long beet tying in the archives of the Civil 
Seerctariat. In this connexion Uhave Deen greatly assisted 
by L. Sita Ram Kohly, M.A, the research student in charge 
of the work. Apart from this, he han been of great help 
in preparing the entire volume and, in particular, in the 
drawing up ofthe Bibliography. Finally, I tender my very 
grateful thanks to the Mon. Mr. J. P. Thempson, L0,5., 
Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, who has 
kindly looked through the manuseript and to whom I asa 
indebted for many valuable hints and suggestions. 


HL. 0 GARRETT, 


LAHORE, 
Navtmbor (ls. 
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Tn original edition of Capt. Cunningham's book appeared 
in 1849. A second edition was finished in 1851, but, as is 
explained in the second preface by his brother, this edition 
did not make its appearance till 1853, after the death of the 
author. The second edition did not differ materially from 
the first beyond certain re-arrangements and certain addi- 
tions to the notes, with the execption of Chapter 1X. This 
chapter, which deals with the events leading up to, and the 
progress and result of, the first Sikh War, was considerably 
modified in the second edition. Eiven in this form the 
chapter contains many statements of an injudicious nature, 
Indeed, as the result of certain strictures wpon the policy of 
the Government of India in dealing with Gulab Singh of 
Jammu, the author was dismissed from his employment in 
the Political Department by the ILonourable Hast India 

company and sent back to regimental duty. These 
strictures, together with a note upon the subsequent 
punishment meted out to the author, will be found in 
their proper place in Chapter IX. 

To turn to the volume as a whole. The author, as he tells 
us in his own prefatory note, spent cight years of his service 
(from 1888 to 1846) in close contact with the Sikhs, and that 
two during a very important period of their history. Tis 
experiences began with the interview between Lord Auckland 
and Ranjit Singh in 1888 and lasted down to the close of 
the first Sikh War, when he became residentin Bhopal. The 
result of his cight years’ residence was to give him a great 
insight into the history of the Sikhs and to inspire in him a 
partiality which is only too clearly visible in his handling 
of the events leading up to the outbreak of hostilities 
with the British. The whole buok bears evidence of most. 
meticulous earc, and the voluminous foolnotes show the 
breadth and variety of the author's study. 

Chapter I deals with the country and its people. There 
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is a detailed description of the industries of the Punjab and 
its dependencies, much of which has been rendered 
archaic by the natural march of events. The ethno- 
logical part of this chapter has been carefully done, though 
this again is in need of supplementation in the light of 
modern research. It seems hardly necessary to guide the 
modern reader in this direction when so many excellent 
gazettcers are now available, but for a very lucid summary 
of the Hill States of the Punjab and their peoples, a subject 
in which the author is a little difficult to follow, reference 
may well be made to an article (in vol. iii of The Journal 
of the Punjab Historical Society) by Messrs. Hutchison and 
Vogel, which is admirably explicit and is supplemented by u 
short bibliography on the subject. 

Chapter II is concerned with the old religions of India. 
Here again knowledge has moved forward and much of the 
auuthor’s information is archaic. His conception of the lin- 
gam and its significance, for example, is not in consonance 
with modern theory. Unfortunately, too, he lived before 
the days when the labours of the Archacological Departinent 
had thrown a flood of light upon the teaching of Buddha 
and the prevalence of his religion in India. Indeed, his 
only reference to the British in this connexion is an accusa- 
tion of iconoclusm which reads strangely to a modern 
gencration. Ilis account of ‘ modern reforms’ naturally 
stops at an early point, and he seems to have been led into 
ithe somewhat erroneous conclusion that the whole Indian 
world—Hindu and Muhammadan—at the time that lhe 
wrote, was moving in the direction of a new revelation. As 
I have pointed out in a supplementary note, the tendency 
is rather, in the case of both creeds, towards a reversion tu 
ancient purity and the removal of accretions and corruptions, 
The chapter concludes with an account of Gurit Nanak 
and his teaching. 

Chapter III is concerned with the lives and teaching of 
the Guris. The gradual spread of the Sikh religion in 
the Punjab led to the establishment ofasort of imperium in 
imperio. This development caused the Mughal emperors to 
follow a line of policy much like that adopLed by the Roman 
cmmperors when confronted by the rising organization of 
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the Christian Church. This policy—one of repression and 
persecution—caused a profound modification of the whole 
Sikh system, The simple altruism of the carly days was 
laid aside and, under Gobind Singh, the tenth and fast 
Gurii, the Sikhs became a definite fighting force. At first 
the armies of the Khilsa met with little success, and the 
death of Gobind Singh in 1708, followed by that of Banda, 
his successor in the command of the armies, in 1716, 
seemed to sound the knell of Sikh hopes and ambitions. 
But the fervour of their belief rose trimmphant over 
persecution, and the Sikhs found their opportunity in the 
years of disorder which followed the death of the Kanperor 
Bahadur Shah in 1712. 

Chapter IV relates the graclual establishment of Sikh 
independence down to 176-4, Northern India was a wild 
welter of confusion. The Mughal Kmpire was falling 
rapidly to pieces under the repeated blows of invaders frat 
north and south. First Nadir Shih and his Persian hosts, 
and then the Afghan Ahmad Shih Durrini, swept down 
upon the imperial capital. Like Rome of ofd, Delhi felt 
again and again the hand of the spoiler, and its glories 
became a thing Of the past. Theadvent of the Murithis 
upon the scene scemed at first the prelude to the establinh- 
ment of Tindu supremacy in the north of Jagtia. Hut the 
batile of Panipat (1761) proved falal to their ambitions 
and left thd stage open for the development of a new 
power in the Punjab. 

Amid all this confusion the Sikhs gradually achieved 
their independence. At first they were mere bands of 
plunderers, but gradually these bands became united inte 
a formidable fighting forec, In 1748 the army of the 
Khalsa became a recognised organization under Jasw 
Singh, and though it frequently suffered defeut, it never 
lost its definite character after that date. The Sikkim 
sustained their greatest disuster at. the hands of the Afghitin 
ab Ludhifina in 1762, but the waves of Afghan invasion 
had spent their strength, In 1768, at Sirhind, the Sitclex 
avenged their defeat of the previous year and pernumently 
eecupied the provinge of Sirhind. In the following vOut, 
Which witnessed the last Afghiin invasion, they becuse 
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masters of Lahore, and in the same year, at a meeting at 
Amritsar, organized themselves into a ruling political 
system, described by the author as a ‘theocratic con- 
federate feudalism’. The condition of the Punjab during 
these years of bloodshed and disorder was miserable in the 
extreme. To find any parallel in European history one 
would have to go back to the days of King Stephen in 
England or to some of the worst episodes of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Waris Shah, the author of the story of Hir 
and Ranjha, who flourished during this period, gives, in 
the epilogue of this poem, a vivid account of the state of 
the country : 


Fools and sinners give counsel to the world, 

‘The words of the wise are set at naught. 

No man tells the truth or cares for justice, 

Telling what is untrue has become the practice in the world 
With violence men commit flagrant iniquity, 

In the hands of tyrants there is a sharp sword. 

There is no Governor, Ruler, or Emperor. 

The country and all the people in it have been made desolato. 
Great confusion has fallen on the country, 

There is a sword in every man’s hand. 

Tho purdah of shame and modesty has beon lifted 

And all tho world goes naked in the open bazaar. 


Thieves have become leaders of mon. 

Harlots have become mistresses of the household. 

The company of devils has multiplicd excecdingly. 

The state of the noble is pitiable. 

Mon of menial birth flourish and the peasants are in groal prosperity. 


Tho Jats have become masters of our country, 
Everywhere there is a now Government. 


The Sikhs had become a nation and, in theory, a united 
nation, but in actual fact such was far from being the case. 
Te new State was composed of a number—twelve is the 
usually recognized total—of leagues or ‘Misals’. Instead of 
uniting and forming a solid SLate, these ‘ Misaly’ were almost 
constantly cugaged in civil war, grouping and regrouping 
in the struggle for pre-eminence. It needed a strong hand 
to check these internecine disputes, and, fortunately for the 


1 [lum indebted to Mr. U. F. Usborne, C.8., for the above translation. ] 
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Punjab, Ranjit Singh appeared on the seene. The career of 
the one-eyed Lion of the Punjab is fully deseribed in the 
text and needs but little reference at this point. The 
Maliirijii’s real career commences with his acquisition of 
Lahore in 1799. From that date he steadily extended his 
sway over the whole Punjal. Many books have been written 
on the career of this remarkable man and upon the system 
of comparatively orderly government which he introduced. 
There exist in the Secretariat at Lahore a number of manu- 
script records (xccounts, muster rolls, pay sheets, &e.) of 
his government. These are now under examination, and 
it is hoped that a great deal of additional light will be thrown 
upon his system of government as a result. The papers 
that have been examined up to the present time (1915) 
show how actively Ranjit Singh interested himself in the 
details of his administration. As regards his character, 
he was not altogether without faults. Temperance ancl 
chastity were not his conspieugus virtues. But with all his 
shortcomings, he was a strong and able ruler admirably 
suited to the conditions of the time. The Mahidriljit's 
territorial expansion brought him into contact with the 
C‘is-Sutlej States, whieh were under bngdish protection, and 
so Into contact with the Eaglish. The result of this was the 
Treaty of 1809, which Ranjit Singh loyally observed down 
1o his death in 1889, although at thoes he showed symptouin 
of irritation at the rising power of the English, 

The death of Ranjit Singh in 1889 was the signal for the 
outbreak of wu series of palace revolutions, in which the army 
of the Khalsa played a part hardly dissinilar from that of 
the Practorian Guards at their very worst. This period of 
the story is fully dealt with by the author in Chapter VILL 
The disorder culminated in dhe erossing of the Satle}] by the 
Sikh forces and (he consequent outbreak of the first Sikh 
War. From this point of the story the partiality of Lae 
author causes many of his statements to be viewed with 
suspicion. In his eyes the war represents a national tide of 
self-preservation rising agningl the ever-eneroaching power 
of Mnglund. Such was far from being the ense, and very 
different motives uetuated the corrupt administration of 
Lahore. Terrifled of the power of the army, that udialnin- 
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tration flung its legions across the Sutlej in the hope that 
they would be either annihilated or so seriously crippled as 
to cease to be a danger in the future. At the same time the 
outbreak of hostilities would divert attention from the short- 
comings of the central government—a political mancuvre 
sLrongly reminiscent of some of the actions of Napoleon ITT. 
The author gives a somewhat turgid description of the battles 
of the war—indeed, the language in the account of the 
battle of Sobraon reminds one of the story of the battle in 
the poems of Mr. Robert Montgomery—and he concludes 
his narrative by some general remarks upon Wnglish policy 
in India, From the latter I have removed some pussages 
which are not only injudicious but which have been stultified 
by the march of events. 

Beyond a, bare reference the author does not touch on the 
second Sikh War and the resultant annexation at all; but, 
us he was transferred to Bhopal at the conclusion of the 
first war, he probably lost touch with Punjab politics. 

It is not possible in a short introduction of this nature to 
follow the history of the Sikhs in detail since the Punjab 
came under British control. That the Sikhs setlled down 
peacefully and loyally under the new régime is sulliciently 
borne out by the records of the Mutiny, when the newly 
raised Sikh regiments—many of them composed of the 
disbanded regiments of the Khilsa arny--—did excellent 
service. The Sikhs have displayed their warlike aptitude in 
other fields since 1857 and are to be found to-day taking 
their share in the great Kuropean War. 

In 1911 the Sikh population of the Punjab numbered a 
little over two millions out of a total population of some 
twenty-three and a half millions. As regards modern con- 
versions to Sikhism and the relation of that religion to 
ILinduism, Mr. Candler has the following interesting remarks 
in an article which appeared in Slackwoud’s Magazine in 
September 1909: * The truth is that the Sikhs have only 
partially rid Uhemselves of caste. They were able to suppress 
the inslinct so long as it endangered their existence, but 
when they became puramnount in the Punjab and the Khalsa 
was sullicient for ity own needs, the old exclusive Bralumani- 
cal spirit returned. The influence of Ranjit Singh's Court 
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ts 
Page xii, Il. 12-14, The passages referred to, with the exception 


of a single note (see p. 325), have now been restored, and tho 
original text is given unallered, as staled in the Kditor’s Note, 


« 


Cunninghiun’s Sikhs 
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increased this retrogressive tendency, and in spite of the 
Gurii’s teaching it is not always easy for a low-caste Hindu 
to become a Sikh to-day. Still, it is not always impossible. 
The acceptance or rejection of a convert is likely to depend 
on whether the majority in the district Singh Sabha or 
Sikh Council is conservative or progressive. The so-called 
Conservative Party is naturally exclusive, while the so- 
called Progressive Party are really purists who would revert 
to the injunctions of Nanak and Gobind. They are ready 
to receive all converts whom they believe to be genuine, of 
whatever caste. The Sikhs now number a little over two 
millions, and in the last ten years the numbers haye only 
risen in proportion to the gencral increase in the Punjab. 
The lack of converts is due as much to apathy as to obstacles 
placed in the way by the priests.’ 


HE. L. O. GARRETT. 
y 
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ON THE CUNNINGHAM FAMILY 


ALLAN CuUNNINGIIAM, the father of the author of this 
volume, was born in the parish of Keir, Dumfricsshire, in 
1784, Although apprenticed to his elder brother, then a 
stonemason, he soon showed a literary bent. At the age of 
eighteen he made the acquaintance of Ilogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd, and the acquaintance ripened into a warm friend- 
ship. Early in the ninetcenth century he commenced his 
career a8 an author, and his poems began to appear in 
various periodicals. When R. II. Cromek, the engraver, 
was travelling in Scotland in 1809, collecting Scottish songs, 
he met Cunningham, who showed him some of his work. 
Upon Cromck’s advice Cunningham then went up to London 
to try his fortune at literature. For some years he worked. 
both as a mason and as a literary man, producing a number 
of poems in the Day and the Literary Gazette. In 181-4, 
Chantrey, the sculptor, 10 whom he had been introduced by 
Cromek, engaged him ashis superintendent of works, and. this 
connexion lasted down to Chantrey’s death, in 1841. During 
this period he produced » quantity of literary work of 1 
varied nature. IIe had become acquainted with Sir Walter 
Scott, when the latter was sitting for Chantrey, and in 1820 
submitted to him a drama, Sir Marmaduke Maawell. It was 
considered unsuitable to the stage, but Scott was favourably 
impressed with the style. In 1825 appeared The Songs of 
Scotland, Ancient and' Modern, which contained the well- 
known sea song, ‘A Wet Shect and a Flowing Sca.’ ILis 
connexion with Chantrey gave him an intimate knowledge 
of the artistic world, which he turned to account in his Lives 
of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, 
which he published from 1829-33. lis last important work. 
was an edition of Burns, which appeared in 1884. Late in 
life he made the acquaintance of Carlyle, who had 9 warm 
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regard forhim. Cunningham clied in 18-42, leaving five sons 
and a daughter. 

Joseph Davey Cunningham, the eldest son and the author 
of the present volume, was born in 1812. At an carly age 
he showed such aptitude for mathematies that his father 
was advised to send him to Cambridge. But as he was 
keenly desirous of becoming a soldier « cadetship in the 
East India Company’s service was procured for him, through 
the good offices of Sir Walter Scott. After a brilliant carcer 
at Addiscombe he sailed for India in 183-4, and was at first 
employed on the staff of the chief engineer of the Bengal 
Presidency. In 1887 he was appointed assistant to Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Claude) Wade, the palitjaal agent on the 
Sikh frontier. For the next eight years he held various 
appointments under Colonel Wade and his suecessors, and 
at the time of the outbreak of the first Sikh War was politien! 
agent in the State of Bahawalpur. Upon the commoernce- 
ment of hostilities he was attached first to the staff of Sir 
Charles Napicr and then to that of Sir Hugh Gough. He 
was present, as political officer, with the division of Sir Harry 
Smith at the battles of Buddawal and Allwiil. At Sobran 
he served as an additional aide-de-eamp to the Governor. 
Gencral, Sir Henry Hardinge. His services earned him a 
brevet and the appointment of political agent to the State 
of Bhopal. In 1849 appeared hia History of the Sikha. As 
has been noted elsewhere in this edition, the views taken 
by the author were anything but pleasing to his superiors. 
As a punishment, he was removed from his political appoint. 
ment and sent buck to regimental duty. The disgrace un- 
doubtedly hastened hisdeath, and soon after his appointment 
to the Meerut Division of Public Works he died suddenly at 
Ambala, in 1851. 

Like Joseph Davey Cunningham, his younger brothers 
inherited their father’s literary abilitica. Alexandor, the 
second brother, had a distinguished career in India, He, 
too, obtained his cadetship through the Influence of Sir 
Walter Scott, and arrived in India in 1888. Lord Auckland 
appointed him one of his aides-de-camp, and while on the 
Governor-General’s stuff he visited Kashintr, then almont 
an unknown country. He served with distinction in the 
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Gwalior campaign of 1848 and acted as executive engincer 
of Gwalior until the outbreak of the first Sikh War. In this 
war and also in the second Sikh War he did good service, 
and then returned to Gwalior. In 1856 he was appointed 
chief enginecr in Burma (after a brief period of service in 
Multin, where he designed the Vans Agnew and Anderson 
monument), and remained there till 1858. Tie was lrans- 
ferred tothe North-Western Provinces in 1858, and remained 
there till his retirement in 1861 with the rank of major- 
general. 

It was at this stage that he commenced his archacological 
career. The Government of India decided to appoint an 
archaeological surveyor, and Cunningham, who during his 
whole career in India had displayed the greatest activity in 
this direction, was appointed to the post. This he held (with 
an interval from 1865 to 1870) down to his final retirement 
in 1885. His work in this capacity is too well known to need 
detailed treatment in a note of this nature. He continued 
his interest in Indian archacology after his retirement, ancl 
the collection of coins in the British Museum bears testimony 
to his generosity. He died in 1898 as Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham, having been created a K.C.LE. in 1887. 

Peter Cunningham, the third brother, under whose 
editorship the second edition of this book appeared in 
1853, was a well-known antiquary. He held an appoint- 
ment in the Audit Office, which he obtained through Sir 
Robert Pecl in 1884. Ilis chief work was the Handbook of 
London, which first appeared in 1849 and is still regarded as 
a standard authority. He also edited a large number of 
books—the collected Ictters of Horace Walpole (1857) and 

- the works of Oliver Goldsmith (1854) being well-known 
examples of his work. We retired from the public service 
in 1860 and died in 1869. 

Francis Cunningham, the youngest brother, also served 
in India, We joined the Madras army in 1888 and won 
clistinction at the siege of Jalilabid. le retired from the 
army in 1861, and after his retirement devoted himself to 
literature, for which he displayed the family aptitude. Tle 
published editions of Marlowe (1870), Massinger (1871), and 
Ben Jonson (1871). Tis death took place in 1875, 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE 
SECOND EDITION, 1853 


THE sheets of this Edition were seen and corrected by 
their Author, and were ready for publication several nionths 
previous to his death, in ebruary, 1851, The reasons -: 
of a painful, though temporary character---for the delay 
in the appearance of the work will be found in a Memuir 
already written and to be published hereafter, when regard 
for the living will no longer interfere with the truth of 
History. 

The author fell a victim to the truth related In this book. 
Fle wrote Ilistory in advance of his time, and suffered 
for it; but posterity will, I feel assured, do justice to hix 
memory. 

My brother’s anxiety to be correet: was evinced in the 
unceasing labour he took to obtain the most minute 
Information. Wherever he has been proved to be wrong 
and this has been in very few instances he has, with 
ready frankness, adinitted and correeted his error. ty 
matters of opinion he made no change not from olstinney, 
but from a firm conviction that lie was right. 

The new notes to this Kdition contain some informa. 
tion of moment, contributed by Lord Gough, Sir Charles 
Napier, and others, and all received my brother's sanction. 

The printed materials for the recent History of Indian are 
not of that character on which historians ean rely. State 
Papers, presented to the peaple by * both Houses of Partin: 
ment’, have been altered to suit the temporary views of 
political warfare, or abridged out of mistaken regard to the 
tender feelings of survivors.) In ninttern of private dife, 


1 The charactor and carcer of Alexander Burnes have both bwon 
misrepresented in thone colleotions of State Papors which arn At pyye ul 
to furnish tho best materials of lintory, but which are often unl ¥ Ene. 
sided compilations of garbled documents, - counterfelta, which the 
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some tenderness may be shown to individual sensitiveness, 
but History, to be of any value, should be written by one 
superior to the influences of private or personal feelings. 
What Gibbon ealls ‘ truth, naked, unblushing truth, the 
first virtue of more serious history’, should alone direct 
the pen of the historian ; and truth alone influenced the 
mind and guided the pen of the Author of this book, 


in Pruren CONNINGIAM, 
KENSINGTON, 
18th January, 1863. 


ministerial stamp forces into currency, defrauding a preawnt penrta 


tion, and handing down to posterity a chain of dangerous bea, 
Kays, Affyhanistan, ti, 13. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACK TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 


In this Second Edition the author has made sine 
alterations in the text of the last chapter, where it: seeniad 
that his readers had inferred more than was meant; tnt 
the sense and spirit of what was originally written have 
been carcfully preserved, notwithstanding the modifleations 
of expression now introduced. Throughout the gram. 
matical imperfections detected on reperusal dinve teen 
removed; but no other changes have been sade in the 
text of the Arst cight chapters. Some notes, however, 
altogether new, have been added, while others have beew 
extended ; and such as by their length erowded a series of 
pages, and from their subject admitted of separate trent- 
ment, have been formed into Appendices, 

The author's principal object in writing this histerw Iiax 
not always been understyad, and he therefore thinks if 
right to say that his main enceavour wan to give Stkbidsan 
its place in the general history of humanity, by stuewing 
its connexion with the different. erceds of India, by exhibit. 
ing it as a natural and important result of the Muluataniudan 
Conquest, and by impressing upon the people of Bagh 
the great necessity of attending to the mental changes naw 
in progress amongst their subject milions in the baat, whe 
ure crroncously thought to be sunk in superstitious apathy, 
or to be held spell-bound in ignorance by a cork anid 
designing priesthood. A secondary object of the auther's 
was to give soine account of the connexion of the Mryzlist 
with the Sikhs, and in part with the Afghany, from the 
time they began to take a direct interent In the affulen of 
these races, and to involve them in the web of their volley 
fur opening the navigation of the Indus, and for bringisye 
Turkestiin and Khorasan within their commercial Influcnee, 

It has also been remarked by some public critien satel 
private friends, that the author leans unduly towards the 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION xxiii 


Sikhs, and that an officer in the Indian army should appear 
to say he sees aught unwise or objectionable in the acts of 
the East India Company and its delegates is at the least 
strange. The author has, indeed, constantly endeavoured 
to keep his readers ulive to that undereurrent of feeling or 
principle which moves the Sikh people collectively, and 
which will usually rise superior to the crimes or follies of 
individuals. It was the history of Sikhs, a new and 
peculiar nation, which he wished to make known to 
ytrangers ; and he saw no reason for continually recurring: to 
the duty or destiny of the English in India, because he was 
addressing himself to his own countrymen who know the 
merits and motives of their supremacy in the Hust, and 
who can themselves commonly decide whether the parti- 
cular acts of a viceroy ure in accordance with the general 
policy of his government. The Sikhs, moreover, are se 
inferior to the English in resourees and knowledge that 
there is no equality of comparison between them, 

The glory to England is indeed great. of her Bastern 
Dominion, and she may justly feel proud of the increasing 
excellence of her sway over subject nations; but this 
general expression of the sense and desire of the English 
people does not show that every proceeding of her deleguten 
is necessarily fitting and far-secing. The winlont of England 
is not to be measured by the views and vets of any one of 
her sons, but is rather to be deduced from the characters 
of many. In India it ig to be gathered in part from the 
high, but not always serupulous, qualities whieh din- 
tinguished Clive, Uastings, and Wellesley, who acquired 
and secured the impire; in part from thy generous, but 
not always discerning, syinpathies of Burke, Cornwallis, 
and Bentinck, who gave ty Wnglish rule the stamp of 
moderation and humanity; and also in part from the 
ignorant well-meaning of the people at large, whe justly 
deprecating ambition in the abstract vainly strive to cheek 
the progress of conquest before its necessary Himits have 
been attained, and before the aspiring energicn of the 
conquerors themselves have beeome exhausted, By eon. 
quest, I would be understood to imply the extension of 
supremacy, and not the extinction of dynusties, for such 
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imperial form of domination should be the aim and scope of 
English sway in the East. England should reign over 
kings rather than rule over subjects. 

The Sikhs and the English are cach irresistibly urged 
forward in their different ways and degrees towards remote 
and perhaps diverse ends: the Sikhs, as the leaders of 
a congenial mental change ; the English, as the promoters 
of rational law and material wealth ; and individual chiefs 
and rulers can merely play their parts in the great social 
movements with more or less of effect and intelligence. 
Of the deeds and opinions of these conspicuous men, the 
Author has not hesitated to speak plainly but soberly, 
whether in praise or dispraise, and he trusts lie may do 
both, without cither idly flattering or alignantly traducing 
his country, and also without compromising his own 
character as a faithful and obedient servant of the State ; 
for the soldiers of India are no longer mere sentinels over 
bales of goods, nor is the Mast India Company any longer 
uw private association of traflickers whieh can with reason 
object to its mereantile transactions being subjected to 
open comment by one of its confidential factors. The 
merits of the administration of the Mast India Company 
are many and undoubted ; bul ils constitation is political, 
iis authority is derivative, and every Knglishman has 
a direct interest in the proceedings of his Governnient ; 
while it is likewise his country’s boast that her children can 
at fitting times express in calm and considerate language 
their views of her career, and it is her duty to see that 
those to whom she entrusts power rightly understand both 
their own position and her functions, 


26th Octoder, 1849, 
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ONE who possesses no claims to systematic scholarship, 
and who nevertheless asks the public to approve of his 
labours in a ficld of some difficulty, is bound to show to his 
readers that he has ut Jeast had fair means of obtaining 
accurate information and of coming to just conclusions. 

Towards the end of the year 1887, the author reecived, 
through the unsolicited favour of Lord Auckland, the 
appointment of assistant to Colonel Wade, the political 
agent at Ludhiana, and the officer in charge of the British 
relations with the Punjab and the chiefs of Afghiinistiin. 
He was at the same time required as an engineer officer, 
to render Ferozepore a defensible post, thal. litle place 
having been declared a feudal eschent, and its position 
being regarded as one of military importance. Dis plans 
for effecting the object in view met the approval of Sir 
Jienry Fanc, the Commander-in-Chief; but it was mot 
eventually thought proper to do more than cover the town 
with a slight parapet, and the seheme for reseating Shah 
Shuji on his throne seemed al the time to make the English 
aud Sikh Governments so wholly one, that the matter 
dropped, and Ferozeporc was allowed to become a canton: 
ment with scarcely the means at hand of saving its am 
munition from a few predatory horse, 

The author was also present at the interview which took 
place in 1838, between Ranjit Singh and Lord Auckland. 
In 1839 he accompanied Shihzida Taimfir and Colonel 
Wade to Peshawar, and he was with them when they 
foreed the Pass of Khaibar, and laid open the read to 
Kabul. In 1840 he was placed in administrative charge 
of the distriet of Ludhiiina ; and towards the end of the 
wiumne year, he was deputed by the new frontier agent, 
Mr. Clerk, to accompany Colonel Shelton and his relieving 
brigade to Peshiiwar, whence he returned with the troops 


1 Published in 1 vol. 8$vo 10th March, 184), 
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escorting Dost Muhammad Khin under Colonel Wheeler. 
During part of 1841 he was in magisterial charge of the 
Ferozepore district, and towards the close of that year, 
he was appointed—on the recommendation again of Mr. 
Clerk—to proceed to Tibet to see that the ambitious Rajis 
of Jammu surrendered certain territories which they had 
seized from the Chinese of Lassa, and that the British trade 
with Ladakh, &c., was restored to its old footing, Ile 
returned at the end of a year, and was present at the inter- 
views between Lord Ellenborough and Dost Muhammad 
at Ludhifina, and between his lordship and the Sikh chiefs 
at Ferozepore in December 1842. During part of 1848 
he was in civil charge of Ambala; but from the middle of 
that year Lill towards the close of 1844, he held the post of 
personal assistant to Colonel Richmond, the steceessor 
of Mr. Clerk. After Major Broadfoot’s nomination to the 
same ollice, and during the greater part of 1845, the author 
was employed in the Babiwalpur territory in connexion 
with refugee Sindhians, ond with boundary disputes 
between the Daudputras and the Riijpiits of Bikaner and 
Jaisalmer. When war with the Sikhs broke out, the 
author was required by Sir Charles Napier to join his arury 
of co-operation; but after the battle of Ferozeshiih, he 
wis summoned to Lord Gough’s head-quarters. Ile was 
subsequently directed to accompany Sir Harry Smith, 
when a diversion was made Lowards Lauthiiing, anc he was 
thus present at the skirmish of Badowal and at the battle 
of Aliwil. le had likewise the fortune to be a participator 
in the victory of Subruon, and the further advantage of 
acting on that important day us an aidede-camp to the 
Governor-General. Ile was then attached to the head 
quarters of the Commander-in-Chief, until the army broke 
up at Lahore, when hie accompanied Lord Mardinge’s camp 
to the Simla Iills, preparatory to setting out for Bhopal, 
the political ageney in which state and ite surrounding 
districts, his lordship had unexpectedly been pleased to 
bestow upon him. 

The author was thus living among the Sikh people for 
@ period of eight years, and during «a very important 
portion of their history. Le had intercourse, under every 
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variety of circumstances, with all classes of men, and he 
had at the same time free access to all the publie records 
bearing on the affairs of the frontier. It was after being 
required in 1844, to draw up reports on the British con- 
nexion generally with the states on the Sutlej, and especially 
on the military resources of the Punjab, that he conceived 
the idea, and felt he had the means, of writing the history 
which he now olfers to the public. 

The author's residence in Malwi has been beneficial to 
him in many ways personally; and it has also been of 
advantage in the composition of this work, as he has had 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the ideas and 
modes of life of the military culonics of Sikhs scattered 
through Central India. 


Sunore, Buovrar, 
December 9, 184k, 
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NOTE 


In the references, and also in tho text, from Chap. V to the end 
of the volume, the names of military officors and civil functionaries 
are quoted without any nice rogard to the rank they may hayo held 
at the particular time, or to the titles by which they may have been 
subsequently distinguished. But as thore is one porson only of vach 
name to be referred to, no doubt or inconvenience can arise from this 
laxity. Thus tho youthful, but discreet Mr. Metoalfo of tho treaty 
with Ranjit Singh, and the Sir Charles Metcalfe so honourably 
connected with the history of India, is the Tord Metcalfe of riper 
yoars and approved sorvices in anothor hemisphere. Lioutenant- 
Colonol, or more briefly Colonel, Pottinger, is now a Major-Cenoral 
and a Grand Cross of the Bath; while Mr. Clerk has boon made 
a knight of the same Order, and Lieutonant-Colonel Lawrence has 
been raised to an oqual title. Captain, or Lieutenant-Colonel, or 
Sir Claude Wade, moan ono and the samo person: and similarly the 
Jato Sir Alexander Burnos somotimes appears as a Kimple lieutenant, 
or as & captain, or as @ lieutenant-colonol, On the other hand, 
Sir David Ochterlony is referred to solely under that title, although, 
when hoe marched to the Sutlej in 1800, ho held the rank of lieutonant- 
colonel only. 
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A HISTORY OF THE SIKHS 


CHAPTER I 


THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE 


Geographical Limits of Sikh Occupation or Influence—Climate, Pro- 
ductions, &c. of the Sikh Dominions—Inhabitants, Races, Tribos 
—Religions of the Poople—Charactoristics and Effects of Race 
and Religion—Vartial Migrations of Tribes—Religious Prose- 
lytism. 


Dring the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the ¢ireographi- 
‘hristian era, Nanak and Gobind, of the Kshattriya race, °! timits. 
obtained a few converts to their doctrines of religious 
reform and social emancipation among the Jit peasants 
of Lahore and the southern banks of the Sutlej. The 
* Sikhs *, or ‘ Disciples ’, have now become a nation; ancl 
they oceupy, or have extended their influence, from Delhi 
to Peshiwar, and from the plains of Sind to the Karakorarm 
mountains. The dominions acquired by the Sikhs are thus 
included between the 28th and 86th parallels of north 
latitude, and between the 71st and 77th meridians of cast 
longitude ; and if a base of four hundred and fifty miles 
be drawn from Panipat to the Khaibar Pass, two triangles, 
almost equilateral, may be deseribed upon it, whieh shall 
include the conquests of Ranjit Singh and the fixed colonics 
of the Sikh people. 

The country of the Sikhs, being thus situated ina medium Climate, 
degree of latitude, corresponding nearly with that of north- [j0")., 
ern Africa and the American States, and consisting either 
of broad plains not much above the sea level, or of moun- 
tain ranges which rise two and three miles into the air, 
possesses every variety of climate and every description of 
natural produce. The winter of Ladakh Is long and rigurous, 
snow covers the ground for half the year, the Ioneliness of 
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its vast solitudes appals the heart, and naught living meets 
the eye ; yet the shawl-wool goat gives a value to the rocky 
wastes of that elevated region, and its scanty acres yield 
unequalled crops of wheat and barley, where the stars can 
be discerned at midday and the thin air senreely bears the 
sound of thunder to the ear! The heat and the dust storms 
of Multan are perhaps more oppressive than the cold and 
the drifting snows of Tibet ; but the favourable position of 
the city, and the several overflowing streams in its neigh- 
bourhood, give an importance, the one to its maamifaclures 
of silks and carpets, and the other to the wheat, the indigo, 
and the cotton of its fields2 The southern slopes of the 


1 Shawl wool is produced most abundantly, and of the finest 
quality, in the steppes between the Shayuk and the main branch of 
the Indus. About 100,000 rupecs, or £10,000 worth may he carried 
down the valley of the Sutlej to Ludhiina and Delhi. (Journal aniatis 
Society of Bengal, 1844, p. 210.) The importation into Kashimiralono 
is estimated by Moorcroft (Travels, ii. 165) at about £75,000, ane thas 
the Sutloj trade may represent less than a tenth of the whole. 

Moorcroft speaks highly of the cultivation of wheat and barloy in 
Tibot, and ho once saw a fiold of the latter grain in that country such 
as he had never before beheld, and which, he says, an English farmer 
would have ridden many miles to have looked at, (Trerels, i. 260, 
280.) 

The gravel of the northern steppes of Tibet yiekla gold in grains, 
but the valuo of tho crude borax of the lakes surpasses, as an article 
of trado, that of the precious metal, 

In Yarkand an. intoxicating drug named churrux, much used in 
India, is grown of a superior quality, and whilo opium eauld be taken 
acrosy the Himalayas, the Hindus and Chinese cneried on a drink 
traffic of oxchange in the two deleterious commocditics, 

The trado in tea through Tibot to Kashmie and Kitbul in of loral 
importance. The blocks woigh about cight pounds, and sell for 2a. 
and 16s. up to 368, and 48s. cach, according to the qualify. (t'l. 
Moorcroft, T'ravels, i. 360, 351.) 

2 Tho wheat of Multin is hoardlovs, and ite grain is long and heavy, 
Tt is exported in largo quantities to Rijputiina, and alae, wines the 
British occupation, to Sind to an increased extont. ‘The value of 
tho carpets manufactured in Multan does not perhaps excend f0(KN) 
rupees annually. The silk manufacture may be worth five times that 
sum, or, including that of Bahawalpur, 400,000 rnpees in alls Inut 
the demand for such fabrics has markedly declined since the expulsion 
of a native dynasty from Sind, The raw silk of Bokhara is usd tn 
preference to that of Bengal, as being stronger and moro glossy. 

English piece-goods, or (more largely) cotton twixta to be woven 
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Himalayas are periodically deluged with rain, which is almost 
unknown beyond the snow, and is but little felt in Multan 
or along the Indus. The central Punjab is mostly a bushy 
jungle or a pastoral waste ; its rivers alone have rescued 
it from the desert, but its dryness keeps it free from savage 
beasts, and its herds of cattle are of staple value to the 
country ; while the plains which immediately bound the 
hills, or are influenced by the Indus and its tributaries, are 
not surpassed in fertilily by any in India. The many 
populous towns of these tracts are filed with busy weavers 
of cotton and silk and wool, and with skilful workers in 
leather and wood and iron. Water is found near the surface, 
and the Persian wheel is in general use for purposes of irri- 
gation. Sugar is produced in abundance, and the markets 
of Sind and Kabul are in part supplied with that valuable 
article by the traders of Amritsar, the commercial emporkium 
of Northern India.’ The arlisans of Kashmir, the varied 


into cloth, have been introduced everywhere in Indin; but those 
well-to-do in the world can alone buy foreign articles, and thus while 
ubout eighteen tons of cotton twist are used hy the weavers of 
Bahiwalpur, about 300 tons of (cleaned) cotton are grown in the 
district, and wrought up by the villagors or exported to Rajputina, 

Tho Lower Punjab and [ahiwalpu yield rusywctively about 750 
and 150 tons of indigo, Ut is worth on the spot from (ed. to Ba. ed 
the pound. The principal markot is Khorasan; but the trade has 
dowlined of late, perhaps owing to the quantitios which may be intro- 
duced into that country by way of tho Porsian Gulf from India, Tho 
fondnoss of the Sikhs, aud of tho poorer Muhammadans of the [ndus, 
for blue clothing, will always maintain o fair trade in indigo. [16 
seoms hardly necessary to state that the prosperity of the Weatern 
Punjab to-day dopends principally upon its grain, and that qultive- 
tion has received & great stimulus from the canal nystem. 

As regards the sevond paragraph of the note the statement abaut 
the consumption of foreign cotton, &v., reads strangely to a modern 
gonoration.—Ep,} 

1 In 1844 tho customs and oxcise dutics of the Punjab amounted 
to £240,000 or £250,000, or ta one-thirtounth of the whole revenue of 
Ranjit Singh, cstimated at £3,260,000, [‘ Under tho presont system 
of decentralization in finance, the Imperial Government delegates to 
the Punjab Government the control of expenditure on tho ordinary 
administrative services, together with the wholo or a certain propor- 
tion of cortain hoads of revenue sufficient to moot those charges. Of 
the various heads of revenue, post office, telagraphn, railways, oplum, 
and salt are entirely Imperial. Land revenue, stamps, oxcise, income 
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and its important manufacture of shawls, are well known 
and need only be alluded to.’ The plains of Attock and 
Peshawar no longer shelter the rhinoceros which Babar 
delighted to hunt, but are covered with rich crops of riee, 
of wheat, and of barley. The mountains themselves pro- 
duce drugs and dyes and fruits; their precipitous sides 
support forests of gigantic pines, and veins of copper, or 
extensive deposits of rock salt and of iron ore are contained 
within their vast outline. The many fertile vales lying 
between the Indus and Kashmir are perhaps unsurpassed 
in the East for salubrity and loveliness: the scasons are 
European, and the violent ‘monsoon’ of India is replaced 
by the genial spring rains of temperate climates. 

The people comprised within the limits of the Sikh rule 
or influence, are various in their origin, their language, and 
their faith. The plains of Upper India, in which the Briih- 
mans and Kshattriya had developed a peculiar civilization, 
have been overrun by Persian or Seythie tribes, from the 
age of Darius and Alexander to that of Bibar and Niidir 
Shah. Particular traces of the successive conquerors may 
yet perhaps be found, but the muin features are: (1) the 
introduction of the Muhammadan creed ; and (2) the long 
antecedent emigration of hordes of Jfits from the plains of 
Upper Asia. It is not necessary to enter into the anti- 
quities of Grecian.‘ Getac ’ and Chinese * Yueehi ', to diseuss 
the asserted identity of a peasant Jit and a moon-descended 
Yadu, or to try to trace the blood of Kadphises in the veins 


tax, and major irrigation works are divided between the Tmperial and 
Provincial Governments in tho proportion of one-half to cach. Minur 
irrigation works and some minor hoads are divided in varying pre 
portions, while the revenue from foreats, roginiration, courts of luw, 
jails, police, and education aro wholly provincial, as well asthe income 
of district boards and municipalities. The Budget for 1914.15 shows 
a total revonue (including opening balanen) of Rx, 6,44,50,000 ane 
a total oxpenditure of Rs. 5,00,20,000, leaving a closing balance of 
Rs, 1,44,21,000.’—Indian Year Book, 1915. | 

* Mr. Moorcroft (Travels, ii. 194) ostimates the annual value of the 
Kashmir manufacture of shawla at £300,000, hut this seems a amall 
estimate if the raw material be worth £75,000 alone (Travels, ii. 105, 
slg 18, 1,000 horse loads of 300 pounda, onch pound boing 
wo 8 
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of Ranjit Singh. It is sufficient to observe that the vigorous 
Hindu civilization of the first ages of Christianity soon 
absorbed its barbarous invaders, and that in the lapse of 
centuries the Jats became essentially Brihmuanical in lan- 
guage and belief. Along the southern Indus they soon 
yielded their conscience to the guidance of Islim; those 
of the north longer retained their idolatrous faith, but they 
have lately had a new life breathed into them ; they now 
preach the unity of God and the cquality of man, and, 
after obeying Hindu and Muhammadan rulers, they have 
themselves once more succceded to sovereign power.) The 
Musalmiéin occupation forms the next grand epoch in 
general Indian history after the extinction of the Buddhist 
religion ; the common speech of the people has been par- 
tially changed, and the tenets of Muhammad are gradually 
revolutionizing the whole fabric of Indian society ; but the 
difference of race, or the savage manners of the conquerors, 
struck the vanquished even more foreibly than their ereed, 
and to this day Jats and others talk of ‘ Turks * as synony- 
mous with oppressors, and the proud Rijpiits not only 
bowed before the Musalmans, but have perpetuated the 
remembrance of their servitude by adopting ‘ Turkhiina’, 
or Turk money, into their language as the equivalent of 
tribute. 

In the valley of the Upper Indus, that is, in Ladikh and 
Little Tibet, the prevailing caste is the Bhoti subdivision 
of the great Tartar variety of the buman race. Lower down 
that classical stream, or in Gilgit and Chulass, the remains 
of the old and secluded races of Dardus and Diingars are 
still to be found, bul both in Iskirdo and in Gilgit itself, 
there is some mixture of Turkomiin tribes from the wilds 
of Pamer and Kashkiir. The people of Kashmir have from 
time to time been mixed with races from the north, the 
south, and the west; and while Lheir language is Hindu 
and their faith Muhammadan, Lhe manners of the primitive 
Kash or Kateh tribes, have been influenced by their proxi- 
mity to the Tartars. The hills westward from Kashinir to 
the Indus are inhabited by Kikas and Bambfis, of whom 
little is known, but towards the river itself the Yiisufzuis 

1 Seo Appendix I. 
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and other Afghan tribes prevail; while there are many 
secluded valleys peopled by the widcly spread Giijars, 
whose history has yet to be ascertained, and who are the 
vassals of Arabian ‘ saiyids’, or of Afghin and Turkoman 
lords. 

In the hills south of Kashmir, and west of the Jhelum 
to Attock and Kalab&gh on the Indus, are found Gakhars, 
Gijars, Khattars, Awans, Janjiias, and others, all of whorn 
may be considered to have from time to time merged into 
the Hindu stock in language and feelings. Of these, some, 
as the Janjuas and especially the Gakhars, have a loeul 
reputation. Peshiwar and the hills which surround it, are 
peopled by various races of Afghins, as Yiisufvais and 
Mohmands in the north and west, Khalils and others in the 
centre, and Afridis, Khattaks, and others in the south ane 
east. The hills south of Kohat, and the districts of Tank 
and Bannu, are likewise peopled by genuine Afghins, as 
the pastoral Waziris and others, or by agricultural tribes 
claiming such a descent; and, indeed, throughout the 
mountains on either side of the Indus, every valley has its 
separate tribe or family, always opposed in interest, and 
sometimes differing in speech and manners, Generally it 
may be observed, that on the north, the Afihiins on one 
side, and the Turkomiins on the other, are aricdually pressings 
upon the old but less energetic Dardus, who have been 
already mentioned. 

In the districts on either side of the Indus south of 
Kalabigh, and likewise around Multiin, the population ix 
partly Baluch and partly Jal, intermixed, however, with 
other tribes, as Aroras and Rains, and towards the moun= 
tains of Suleiman some Afghan tribes are likewise to be 
found located. In the waste tracts between the Indus and 
Sutlej are found Juns, Bhutis, Sidls, Kurruls, Kiithis, and 
other tribes, who are both pastoral and predatory, and who, 
with the Chibs and Buhows south of Kashmir, between the 
Jhelum and Chenab, may be the first inhabitants of the 
country, but little reclaimed in manners by Wind or 
Muhammadan conquerors; or one or more of them, ap 
the Bhutis, who boast of their lunar descent, may reprenent, 
@ tribe of ancient invaders or colonizers who have yielded 
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to others more powerful than themselves. Indeed, there 
seems little doubt of the former supremacy of the Bhuti or 
Bhati race in North-Western India : the tribe is extensively 
diffused, but the only sovereignty which reniains {0 it is 
over the sands of Jaisalmer.' The tracts along the Sutlej, 
about Pakpattan, are occupied by Wattus and Johiva 
Rajpiits,? while lower down are found some of the Langah 
tribe, who were once the masters of Ueh and Multin. 

The hills between Kashmir and the Sutlej are possessed 
by Rajput families, and the Muhammadan invasion secnis 
to have thrust the more warlike Indians, on one side inta 
the sands of Rajputéna and the hills of Bundelkhand, and 
on the other into Lhe recesses of the Himiilayas. But the 
mass of the population is a mixed race called Dogris about 
Jammu, and Kanets to the eastward, even as far as the 
Jumna and Ganges, and which bousts of seme Ttijpiit 
blood. There are, however, some other tribes intermixed, 
as the Gaddis, who claim to be Kshattriya, and ns the 
Kohlis, who may be the aborigines, and who resemble in 
manners and habits, and perhaps in language, the forest 
tribes of Central India. Towards the snowy limits there is 
some mixture of Bhutis, and towards Kashmir and in the 
towns there is a similar mixture of the people of that valley, 

The central tract in the plains stretehing from the Jhelam 
to Hansi, Iissiir, and Piinipat, and lying to the north of 
Khushaib and the ancient Dipilpur, is inhabited chiefly 
by Jats; and the particular country of the Sikh peuple 
may be said to lie around Lahore, Aniritaar, and even Gujriit 
to the north of the Sutlej, and around Bhatinda and Sunda 


1 Tho little chiofship of KRarauli, between huipur and Gwalior nay 
also be added, The Rajiiis admitted by ¢he pencalagiate to he of 
the Yadu or Lunar race, but people sometinies ay that hia beiug an 
Ahir or Cowherd forms his only relationship to Krishiin, Che pastern! 
Apollo of the Indians. 

2 Tod (ALajasthan, i, 118) rogards the Johiyan as extinet ; bub they 
still Gourish as peasants on cither bank of the Sutlej, botween Kaniir 
and Bahidwalpur: they ara now Muhamoadana Tho Dahlu of Tel 
(i, 118) are likewise to be found as cultivators and na Muhammad 
on the Lowor Sutlej, under the name of Dehob, or Dithur and Dubur ; 
and they and many other tribes seem to have yielded on oe side to 
Rahtor Rajpits, and on the other to Baluchtn, 
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to the south of that river. The one tractis pre-eminently 
called Manjha or the middle land, and the other is known 
as Malwa, from, it is said, some fancied resemblance in 
greenness and fertility to the Central Indian province of 
mixed with that name. Many other people are, however, intermixed, 
Gijars, a¢ Bhutis and Dogras, mostly to the south and west. and 
Paltane Rains, Rurs, and others, mostly in the cust. Giijars are 
and others. everywhere numerous, as are also other Riijpiits fieesietes 
Bhutis, while Pathins are found in seuttered villages ane 
towns. Among the Pathiéns those of Kastir have long been 
numerous and powerful, and the Rajptits of Kilion have 
Relative 2 local reputation. Of the gross agricultural population of 
proportions this central tract, perhaps suinewhat more than four-tentlis 
or som = oe 
principal may be Jat, and somewhat more than one-tenth Gaijar, 
spinides while nearly two-tenths may be Rajpiits more or less pare, 
and Jess than a tenth elaim to be Muhamimadans of foreign 
origin, although it is highly probable that sbaut a third of 
the whole pcople profess the Musalmiin faith! 

In every town and cit there are, moreover, tribes af 
religionists, or soldiers, or traders, or handieraftxmen, atl 
thus whole divisions of @ provineial capital may be peopled 
by holy Brahmans? or as holy Saiyide, by Afghiin or 

Kshatiri- Bundela soldiers, by Kshattriyas, Arras, and Hawise ene 

acne gaged in trade, by Kashmiri weavers, and by mechunien ane 

the cities, dealers of the many degraded or inferior racen of Mindustan, 
None of these are, however, so powerful, so unitert, or eo 
humerous as to affect the surrounding rural popadation, 
although, after the Jits, the Kshattriyasy are perhaps the 
most influential and enterprising race in the country 

= wan- § Of the wandering houseless races, the Changurs are the 

Ghanpalae most numerous and the best known, and they seems: ts 
deserve notice as being probably the aarme asthe Chingunehy 


1 See Appendix II. 

2 In the Punjab, and along the Ganges, Brisk have naanlly 
the appellation of Missar or Mittor (i. «. Mithra) given te then, af set 
distinguished as Pandits (1.0. a8 doctors or men of Jenruing). “hw 
title seoms, according Lo tradition, or ta the aurmin of well-informed 
native Indians, to have boon Introduced by the firat Mubastanimiat 
invaders, and it may porhapn show that the Brahmans were held te 
be worshippors of tho sun by the Unitarian ieonoclants, 

5 Sce Appendix III. 
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of Turkey, the Russian Tzigans, the German Zigueners, the 
Italian Zingaros, the Spanish Gitanos, and the English 
Gypsies. About Delhi the rece is called Kanjar, « word 
which, in the Punjab, properly implies a courtezan dancing 
gir]. 

The limits of Race and Religion are not the same, other. 
wise the two subjects night have been considered together 
with advantage. In Ladikh the people and the dependent 
rulers profess Lamaic Buddhism, which is so widely diffused 
throughout Central Asia, but the Tibetans of Iskirdo, the 
Dardus of Gilgit, and the Kiikas and Bambiis of the rugged 
mountains, are Muhammadans of the Shiah persuasion. ‘The 
people of Kashmir, of Kishtwar, of Bhimbar, of Pakhii, 
and of the hills south and west to the salt range and the 
Indus, are mostly Sunni Muhanimadans. as are likewise 
the tribes of Peshiiwar and of the valley of the Endiss 
southward, and also the inhabitants of Multiin, and of the 
plains northward as far us Pind-Diidan-Khan, Chiniot, and 
Dipailpur. The people of the Himalayas, cast ward of Kisht- 
war and Bhimbar, are Hindus of the Brithinaniceal faith, with 
some Buddhist colonies to the north, and some Muhan 
madan families to the south-west. The Jiits of * Manjlia' 
and * Milwi’ are mostly Sikhs, but perhaps not one-third 
of the whole population between the Jhelum and Jumna 
has yet embraced the tencts of Niinak and Gobind, the 
other two-thirds being still equally divided between tntiion 
and Briihmunism. 

In every town, excepting perhaps Leh, and in nioxt of 
the villages of the Muhammadan districts of Peshiwar and 
Kashmir, and of the Sikh districts of Minjhu and Milwil, 
there arc always to be found Hindu traders and shopkeepers. 
The Kshattriya prevail in the northern towns, and the 
Aroras are numerous in the provinee of Multfin, The Kash 
mitt Brihnans emulate in intelligence and usefulness the 

[! For the whole queation of Indian pipates the reader in reterred ta 
an article on ‘The Indian Origin of the Cipaies in Kurape', by 
Mr. A. (. Wooluer, which appear in vol. i of the Journal of the 
Punjab Uiatorient Society, | 

* The author lowrns from his brother, Major A. Cunninghaw who 
has twive visited Kaahmir, that the Mahammadanna of thut valley are 
nearly all Shith, instead of Sunni, as stated in thedext.. do dC 
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Maratha Pandits and the Babus of Bengal; they are a proud 
deal en:ployed in official business, although the ISshatt riya 
and the Aroras are the ordinary accountants wood farmers 
of revenue. In‘ Malwa’ alone, that is, aboul Bhatinda ancl 
Sunim, can the Sikh population be found unmixed, ane 
there it has passed into a saying, that the priest, the soldier, 
the mechanic, the shopkeeper, and the ploughman are all 
equally Sikh. 

There are, moreover, in the Punjab, as throughout India. 
several poor and contemned races, to whom Briihmans will 
not administer the consglations of religion, and who have 
not been sought as converts by the Muhammadans. These 
worship village or forest gods, or family progenitors, or (hey 
invoke a stone as typical of the great mother of mankind : 
or some have become acquainied with the writings of the 
later Hindu reformers, and regard themselves as inferior 
members of the Sikh community. Inthe remote [Limiilasas, 
again, where neither Mulla, nor Liitna, wor Bribioan, has 
yet cared to establish himself, the people are equally without 
instructed priests and a determinate faith 5 they worship 
the Spirit of cach lofty peak, they erect temples to (he 
limitary god of each snow-clad summit, and believe that 
from time to time the atiendant servitor is inspired to utter 
the divine will in oracular sentences, or that when the 
image of the Daitya or Titan is borne in solenm procession 
on their shoulders, a pressure to the right or left denotes 
good or evil fortunc.! 

The characteristics of race and religion nre everywhere 
of greater importance than the accidents of ponition or Ue 
achievements of contemporary genius; but the influencen 
of descent and manners, of origin and worship, mood rest 


1 In the Lowor Himalayas of the Punjab there are niueuy sbvined Ler 
Giga or Goga, and tho puoror classes uf dhe plains likewise reveroner 
the memory of the ancient hero, His birth or Rppeicancs in variously 
related, One account makes him tho ohlef of Ghagni, and enusen hin 
to war with his brothors Arjiin and Surjan, He was «lain boy lieve, 
but behold! a rock opened and Giga again aprang forth armed nul 
mounted. Another account makes him the lord of Durd-Durthen, in 
the wastes of Rajwara, and this corrasponda in done ilegereo wath 
what Tod (Rajasthan, i1. 447) saya of the sane champion, whi dived 
fighting against the armios of Mahmiid, 
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be dwelt upon in all their ramifications. The systems of 
Buddha, of Brahma, and of Muhammad are extertelvely 
diffused in the Eastern world, and they intimately affect Hie 
daily conduct of millions of men. But, for the most part, 
these creeds no longer inspire their votaries with enthusiasm: 
the faith of the people is no longer a living principle, hut 
a social eustom,—a rooted, an almost instinctive deference 
to what has been the practice of centuries. The Tibetan, 
who unhesitatingly believes the Deity to dwell incarnate in 
the world, and who grossly thinks he perpetuates a prayer 
by the motion of a wheel, and the Mindu, wha piotsly ¢oi- 
siders his partial gods to delight in forms of stone or clay, 
would indeed still resist the uncongenii! innovations of 
strangers ; but the spirit. which erected temples to Sikyva 
Lhe Scer from the Lorrid to the frigid zone, or which raised 
the Brahmans high above all other Indian races, oad which 
Jed them to triumph in poetry and philosophy, is ne longer te 
be found in its ancient simplicity and vigour. The Buddiist 
and Lhe reverer of (he Vedas, is indeed cach satisfied with bis 
own chanee of a happy immortality. but he is indifferent 
about the general reeeption of truth, and, while be will act 
himself be despotically interfered with, he cures not whut 
may be the fate of others, or what becomes of those whe 
differ from him. Hiven the Mulanimadian, whose imagion- 
tion must not be assisted by any visible similitude, is prone 
to invest the dead with the powers of intercessars, and to 
make pilgrimages to the graves of departed martiths ¢! nod 
we should now look in vain for any general expression of 
that feeling whieh animated Uhe simple Arabian disciple, 


[i Such a phenomenon is net eontined te hdam aden He would 
deem to bea characteristic development in aany rebipionde. When 
once what one inay eall the *haman touch” weakera, and whan the 
gulf separating the worshipper and the foursler of hin creed seme 
sharply dofined, there ina tendency te interpone nome form of modia 
tion to bridge such an imaginary gulf. To auch « feeling Catheda 
Hurope owed the introduction of the worship af tho Bleawd Virgm 
and the invocation of countless asinta. To auch a feoding, alan, 
Buddhism owea the latroduction of the Bodhisattva ar Pusna the 
modiators for lowt woula, And it wHl further be fend that in 
course of time such mediating foreen tend to lua heir pruccal 
character and to besume loculized tutelary power, © Bn, 
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or the hardy Turkomin convert, to plant thrones across 
the fairest portion of the ancient hemisphere. It is true 
that, in the Muhammadan world, there are still many 
zealous individuals, and many mountain and pastoral tribes, 
who will take up arms, as well as become passive martyrs. 
for their faith, and few will deny that Turk, and Persian, 
and Pathin would more readily unite for conscience’s suke 
under the banner of Muhammad, than Russi, and Swede, 
and Spaniard are ever likely to march under one common 
Allare ‘Labarum’. The Musalmin feels proudly seeure of his 
ciara path to salvation ; he will resent the exhortations of those 
own faith, whom he pities or contemns as wanderers, and, unlike the 
Hindu and the Buddhist, he is still actively desirous of 
acquiring merit by adding to the number of true believers, 
andcan- But Buddhist, and Brihmanist, and Muhammadan have 
ee each an instructed body of ministers, and each confides in 
Chris- an authoritative ritual, or in @ revealed law. ‘Their reason 
nes and their hopes are both satisfied, and hence the diffientty 
of converting them to the Christian faith by the methods 
of the civilized moderns. Qur missionaries, exrnest and 
devoted men, must be content with the eold arguments of 
science and criticism ; they must not rouse the feelings, or 
appeal to the imagination ; they eamot promise aught 
which their hearers were not sure of before : they cannot 
Zo into the desert to fast, nor retire to the mountiinstops to 
pray; they cannot. declare the fulfilment of any fondly 
cherished hope of the people, nor, in QNNOUNCINE sa prredt, 
principle, can they point to the success of the sword amd 
the visible favour of the Divinity. No aunterit ¥ of anneti- 
tude convinces the multitude, and the Pandit and the Mulla 
can cach oppose dialectics to dialectien, morality to morality, 
and revelation to revelation. Our zealous preachers muy 
create sects among ourselves, half Quictist and half Hipsi- 
curcun, they may persevere in their laudable resohition of 
bringing up the orphans of heathen parents, and they may 
gain some converts among intelligent inquirers as well as 
among the ignorant and the indigent, but it seers heapelenn 
that they should ever Christianize the Iudian and Mishiaat- 
madan worlds.! 


* Tho masses can only be convinood by means repudiated by reason 
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The observers of the ancient creeds quietly pursue the 
even tenor of their way, self satisfied and almost indifferent 
about others ; but the Sikhs are converts to a new religion, 
the seal of the double dispensation of Brahma and Muham- 
mad: their enthusiasm is still fresh, and their faith is still 
an active and a living principle. They are persuaded that 
God himself is present with them, that He supports them 
in all their endeavours, and that sooner or later He will 
confound their enemies for His own glory. This feeling of 
the Sikh people deserves the attention of the Knghish, both 
as a civilized nation and as a paramount governinent, 
Those who have heard a follower of Gurit Gobind deelaim 
on the destinies of his race, his eye wild with enthusinsm 
and every muscle quivering with excitement, can under- 
stand thaf spirit which impelled the naked Arab against the 
mail-clad troops of Rome and Persia, and whieh led our 
own chivalrous and believing forefathers Uhrough Marope 
to battle for the eross on the shores of Asia. The Sikhs do 
not form a numerous sect, yet their strength is not to be 
estimated by tens of thousands, but by the unity and 
energy of religious fervour and warlike temperament. They 
will dare much, and they will endure much, for the mystic 
* Khalsa’ or commonwealth ; they are not discouraged by 
defeat, and they ardently look forward to the day when 
Indians and Arabs and Persians and ‘Turks shall all aeknow- 
ledge the double mission of Niinak and Gobind Singh. 

The characteristics of race are perhaps more cleep-deated 
and enduring than those of religion; but, in eonsidering 
any people, the results of birth and breeding, of descent 
and the instructed intellect, of man, and the futility of endeavouring 
to convinces the loarned by argument is exemplified in| Martyn'n 
Porsian Controversios, translated by Dr. Lee, in the discusmion 
carried on between the Christian missionarios at Allnhihid and the 
Muhammadan Mullas at Lucknow, in Riim Mohan Roy's work on 
Doiam and tho Vedas, and in the published correapondonoe of the 
Tatubodhni Subha of Caloutta., Vor an inatanee of the satisfaction 
of tho Hindus with éheir oroed, seo Moorcroft, Travels, i. 118, whore 
somo OUdasia commond Aim for boltieving, like them, ina Godt (Col, 
Konnody (Rea, Hind. Mythol., p. 141) atatos that the Bréhmans 
think little of the Christian missionaries (na propagancdiate), although 


oie a have hold authority in Dudia for several gonerntiom. + 
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and instruction, must be held jointly dn view. The diits 
are known in the north and west of India as industrious and 
successful tillers of the soil, and as hardy yeomen equally 
ready to take up arms and to follow the plough. They 
form, perhaps, the finest rural population in Tudia. On the 
Jumna their general superiority is apparent, and Bhartpur 
bears witness to their merits, while on fhe Sutlej religious 
reformation. and political ascendancy hive eneh served to 
give spirit to their industry, and activity and purpose te 
their courage. The Rains, the Malis, and some others, are 
not inferior to the Jats in laboriousness and sobriety, 
although they are so in enterprise and resolution. The 
Rajpiits are always brave men, anid they form, too, a ce- 
sirable peasantry. The Gijars everywhere prefer pasturage 
to the plough, whether ot the Uindu or Muhaumiadan faith. 
The Baluchis do not become careful cultivators even when 
long settled in the plains, and the tribes adjoining the hills 
are of a disposition turbulent and predatory.  "Phey mostiv 
devote themselves to the rearing of cuted, and they tra- 
verse Upper India in charge of herds of that usefitl animal. 
The Afghans are good husbundmen when they have heer 
accustomed to pence in the plains of India, or when they 
feel secure in their own valleys, but they are even of amare 
turbulent character than the Baluchis, and they are every 
where to be met with as mereenary soldiers. Both raeen 
are, in truth, in their own country little better (laa free. 
booters, and the Muhamunadan faith has oimdily helped 
them to justify their excesses aguinst unbelievers, and te 


1 Under tho English system of selling the proprietary: right in 
villages when the old frocholder or former purelumer nosy he ante 
to pay the land tax, the Jiits of Upper Indian are yoiduntiy becom 
the possessors of the groater portion of the nal, a fact whieh tle 
author first heard on the high authority of Mr. Thomason, the 
Licutenant-Governor of tho North« Western Provinews. [tian cannes 
saying that ifa Jat has fifty rupees, he will rather dig a well ar lay 
a pair of bullocks with the monoy than spond it an the idle rejuic ings 
of a marriago. [*Souially the landed classes stand high, aret of thene 
tho Jats, numbering nearly five millions, are the most important. 
Roughly apoaking, ont-half of the Jita are Muhomedan, anesthired 
Sikh, and one-sixth Hindu. In distribution they are nbiquituua ane 
are equally divided ovor the five divisions af the pravinew’ /ndinn 
Year Book, 1915.) 
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keep them together under a common banner for purposes 
of defence or aggression. The Kshattriya and Aroras of the 
cities and towns are enterprising as merchants and frugal 
a8 tradesmen. They are the principal financiers and 
accountants of the country ; but the ancient military spirit 
frequently reappears amongst the once royal ‘ Kshattriya ’, 
and they become able governors of provinces and skilful 
leaders of armies.) The industry and meehanical skill of 
the stout-limbed prolific Kashmiris are as well known as 
their poverty, their tameness of spirit, and their loose 
morality. The people of the hills south and cast of Kashmir 
are not marked by any peculiar and well-determined 
character, excepting that the few unmixed Rajptits possess 
the personal courage and the pride of race which distinguish 
them elsewhere, and that the Gakhars still cherish the 
remembrance of the times when they resisted Babar and 
vided ILumayitin. The Tibetans, while they are careful 
tultivators of their diminutive fields rising tier upon tier, 
ire ulterly debased in spirit, and at present they seem 
neapable of independence and even of resistance to gross 
»yppression. The system of polyandry obtains among them, 
10t as 2 perverse law, but as a necessary institution. Every 
pot of ground within the hills which can be cultivated has 
een under the plough for ages; the number of mouths 


% Hari Singh, a Sikh, and the most enterprising of Ranjit Singh's 
‘onerals, was a Kshattriya; and the best of his governors, Mohkam 
Shand and Siwan Mal, were of the samo race. Tho learning of Bolu 
fal, a Khanna Kahattriya, and a follower of the Sikh chief of Ahlu- 
valia, oxcites aome little joalonsy among the Brahmans of Lahore 
md of the Jullundur Doihs; and Chandi Lal, who se long nanaged 
ho affairs of tho Nizam of Hycderiibid, was a Khattri of Northern 
ndia, and greatly encouraged the Sikh merconaries in that. princi- 
ality, in opposition to the Arabs and Afghans, The declension of 
he Kshattriya from soldiors and sovercigns into traders and shop- 
ecpers, has a parallel inthe history of the Jews. Mon of active minds 
vill always find employment for themselves, and thud wo know what 
irecks became under tho victorious Romans, and what thoy aro 
uder the ruling ‘lurks. Wo likewlss know that the vanquished 
foors wors tho most industrious of the subjents of mediaeval Spain ; 
hat the Mughals of British Incia are gradually applying themselves 
0 tho business of exchange, and it ia plain that the traffickers as well 
8 tho priests of Saxon England, Hrankish Gaul, and Gothic Italy 
ust have been chiefly of Roman desvont,. 
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must remain adapted to the number of acres, anid thie: 
proportion is preserved by limiting cach proprictary family 
to one giver of children. The introduction of Muhiam- 
madanism in the west, by enlarging the views of the pec ple 
and promoting cmigration, has tended to modify this rule, 
and even among the Lamaic Tibetans any casual influx of 
wealth, as from trade or other sources, immediately leads 
to the formation of separate establishments by the several 
members of a house.? The wild tribes of Chibs and Buliows 
in the hills, the Juns and Kathis, and the Doyriis and 
Bhutis of the plains, need not be particularly deserihee! : 
the idle and predatory habits of some, and the quiet. pus- 
toral occupations of others, are equally the result of position 
as of character. The Juns and Kithiy, tall, comely, and 
long-lived races, feed vast herds of camels and black cattle, 
which furnish the towns with the prepared butter of the 
east, and provide the people themselves with their loved 
libations of milk.? 

The limits of erceds and races whieh have been deserhed 
must not be regarded as permanent. Throughout tidia 
there are constant petty migrations of the agricultural 
population taking place. Political oppression, or droughts, 
or floods cause the inhabitants of a village, or of a distriet, 
to seek more favoured tracts, and there are always chiefs 
and rulers who are ready to welcome industrious emigrants 


t Rogarding tho polyandry of Ladiikh, Moorerelt (Veaveds, ti, B21, 
322) may be referred to, and also the Journal of the Asintic Saviety uf 
Bengal for 1844, p. 202, &c. "Tho effects of the syatom on baxtardy decom 
marked, and thus out of 760 people in the little district af Hrragruregs, 
around the junction of tho Nutloj and Pittoo (ar Npiti) rivers, there 
were found to be twenty-six bastards, which gives a proportion ef 
about one in twenty-nine; and as fuw grown-up parcorter acliait tered 
thomselves to be illegitimate, the number may oven he vreater, In 
1835 the population of Tingland and Wales waa about 14, 750,(MH) ard 
tho number of bastards affiliated (before the now poor fiw oume inate 
operation) was 65,475, or Lin ahout 22 (Wades Britinh Hiatary, 
pp. 1041-55); and oven should the number so horn double thane 
affiliated, the proportion would still spenk againat polyandry an it 
affocts femalo purity. 

2 On milk sustained, and blest with longth of clays, 
The Hippomolgi, neacoful, just, and wine. 
Jhad, xiii, Cowras's Taanspation, 
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and to assign them Jands on easy terms. This causes some 
fluctuation in the distribution of races, and as in India the 
tendency is to a distinction or separation of families, the 
number of clans or tribes has become almost infinite. 
Within the Sikh dominions the migrations of the Baluchis 
up the Indus are not of remote oceurrence, while the occu- 
pation by the Sindhian Daudputras of the Lower Sutlej 
took place within the last hundred years. The migration 
of the Dogriis from Delhi to Ferozepore, and of the Johiyas 
from Marwar to Piikpattan, also on the Sutlej, are historical 
rather than traditional, while the hard-working Hindu 
Mehtums are still moving, family by family and village by 
village, eastward, away from the Ravi and Chenab, and are 
insinuating themselves among less industrious but more 
warlike tribes. 

Although religious wars searecly take place among the 
Buddhists, Brilimanists, and Muhaniunadans of the present 
day, and although religious fervour has almost disappeared 
from among the professors at least of the two former 
faiths, proselytism is not unknown to any of the three 
creeds, and Muhammadanism, a8 possessing still a strong 
vitality within it, will long continue to find converts among 
the ignorant and the barbarous, Islamism is extending up 
the Indus from Iskardo towards Leh, and is thus encroach- 
ing upon the more worn-out Buddhism; while the limits 
of the idolatrous ‘ Kiifirs’, almost bordering on Peshiwar, 
are daily becoming narrower. To the south and eastward 
of Kashmir, Muhammadaniam has aleo had recent triumpha, 
and in every large city and in every Musalman principality 
in India there is reason to helleve that the religion of the 
Arabian prophet is gradually gaining ground. In the 
HimBlayas to the eastward of Kishtwar, the Rajpit con- 
querors have not carried Brihmanism beyond the lower 
valleys ; and into the wilder glens, occupied by the ignorant 
worshippers of local divinities, the Buddhists have recently 
begun to advance, and Lamas of the red or yellow sects 
are now found where none had set foot a generation ago. 


Among the forest tribes of India the influence of the Brah- mt 


mans continues to increase, and every Bhil, or Gond, or 
Kohl! who aoquizes power or money, desires to be thought 
o 
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a Hindu rather than a ‘ Miechha’;? but, on the other hand, 
the Indian laity has, during the last few hundred years, 
largely assumed to itself the functions of the priesthood, 
and although Hinduism may lose no votaries, Gusains and 
secular Sadhs usurp the authority of Brahmans in. the dirce- 
tion of the conscience.?, The Sikhs continue to make con- 
verts, but chiefly within the limits of their dependent sway, 
for the colossal power of the English has arrested the pro- 
gress of their arms to the eastward, and has left the Jits of 
the Jumna and Ganges to their old idolatry. 


1 Half of the principality of Bhopal, in Central India, was founded 
on usurpations from the Conds, who appear to have migrated in force 
towards the west about the middle of the seventeenth eoutury, and 
to have made themselves supreme in the valley of the Narbadit whout 
Hoshangabad, in spite of tho exertions of Aurangzch, until an Afghin 
adventurer attacked them on tho decline of the empire, and completely 
subduedthem. Tho Afghin converted somo of the vanquished to hin 
own faith, partly by force and partly by conferring Jagirs, partly to 
acquire merit and partly to soothe his conscionce, and there aru now 
several families of Muhammadan Gonds in the possession of little 
fiefs on cither sido of the Narbadé, Theso men have more fully got 
over tho gross superstition of their race, than the Gonds who hive 
adopted Hinduism. 

[? The recent spread of the ‘ Mirwiiri’ traders over Lhe eentre, and 
to the south and cast of India, may also be noticed, for the greater 
number of thom aro Jains. These traflickers of Rijputiinea seem to 
have received a strong mercantile impulwe about a hundred yours 
ago, and their spirit of enterprise gives them at the samo time a social 
and a religious influence, so that many families of Vaishnava or 
Braéhmanical traders cithor incline to Jainism or openly ombrace 
thét faith. Jainism is thus oxtending in India, and conversion is 
rendered the moro oasy by the similarity of origin and ocerupitiog of 
these various traders, and by tho Quietiam and other characterint ica 
common to the Jains and Vaishnavas.—vJ. 1). C.| 
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CHAPTER II — 


OLD INDIAN CREEDS, MODERN REFORMS, AND 
THE TEACHING OF NANAK, UP TO 1539 a.p. 


The Buddhists—The Brihmans and Kshattriyas—~ Reaction of 
Buddhism on victorious Br&hmanism—Latitude of orthodoxy~- 
Shankar Acharj and Saivism—Monastic ordora—Ramiinuj and 
Vaishnavism—The Doctrine of ‘Maya’—Tho Muhanmadan 
conquest—The reciprocal action of Bralhhmanism and Muhammea- 
danism—The successive innovations of Riimainand, Gorakhnath, 
Kabir, Chaitan, and Vallabh-~-The reformation of Nanak, 


Tur condition of India from remote ages to the present 
time, is an episode in the history of the world inferior only 
to the fall of Rome and the establishment of ( ‘heistianity. 
At an early period the Asiatic peninsula, from the southern 
‘ Ghats’ to the Himalayan mountains, would seem to have 
been colonized by a warlike subdivision of the Caueasian 
race, which spoke a language similar to the ancient, Medic 
and Persian, and whieh here and there, near the greater 
rivers and the shores of the ocean, formed orderly comnit- 
nitics professing a religion resembling the worship of 
Babylon and Egypt—a creed which, under varying types, 
is still the solace of a large portion of mankind. * Arya- 
varta ’, the land of good men or believers, comprised Delhi 
and Lahore, Gujrat and Bengal; but it was on the banks 
of the Upper Ganges that the latent energies of the peuple 
first received an impulse, which produced the peculiar 
civilization of the Brahmans, and made a few hervic 
families supreme from Arachosia to the Golden Chersonesc, 
India illustrates the power of Darius and the greatness of 
Alexander, the philosophy of Greece and the religion of 
China; and while Rome was contending with Germans 
and Cimbri, and yielding to Goths and Huns, the [indus 
absorbed, almost without an effort, swarms of Scythic 
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barbarians : they dispersed Sacae,! they enrolled Getae 
among their most famous tribes,? and they made others 
serve as their valiant defenders.’ India afterwards checked. 
the victorious career of Islim, but she could not wholly 
resist the fierce enthusiasm of the Turkomiin hordes ; she 
became one of the most splendid of Muhammadan empires, 
and the character of the Hindu mind has been permanently 
altered by the genius of the Arabian prophet. The well- 
being of India’s industrious millions is now linked with the 
fate of the foremost nation of the West, and the representa- 
tives of Judaean faith and Roman polity will long wage 
a war of principles with the speculative Brihman, the 
authoritative Mulla, and the hardy believing Sikh. 

The Brahmans and their valiant Kshattriyas had 2 long 
and arduous contest with that ancient faith of India, 
which, as successively modified, became famous as Bud- 
dhism.*. When Manu wrote, perhaps nine centuries before 


1 Vikram ijitderived his title of Sakari from his exploits against tho 
Sacao (Nakao). The race is still perhaps preserved pure in the wilds of 
Tartary, between Yarkand and the Mansarawar Lake, where the 
Sokpos called Kolmiks (Calmucs) by tho Muhammadans, continue 
to be dreaded by the people of Tibet. [A dread offectually removed 
by the systematic conquest of Eastern Turkestan by the Chiners 
during the nineteenth century,—Hin. | 

4 The Getae are referred to as the same with the anciont Chineso 
Yueohi and the modern Jits, but their identity is as yet, perhapa, 
rather a reasonable conclusion than a logical or critical decluetion. 

8 The four Agnikula tribes of Kahattriyas or Kajpiits are here 
alluded to, viz. the Chohins, Solunkeos, Powiirs (or Prumiirs), and 
tho Purthars. Tho unnamed progenitors of those races seem ¢learly 
to have boen invadors who sided with the Brahmans in their warfare, 
partly with tho old Kshattriyas, partly with increasing sehinmuat ies, 
and partly with invading Gracco-Bactriana, and whose warlike merit, 
as well as timely aid and subsequent conformity, got them enrolled 
as ‘ fireborn’, in contradistinction to the solar and lunar families, 
The Agnikulas aro now mainly found in tho tract of country oxtending 
from Ujjain to Rewah near Benares, and Mount Abu is asserted to be 
the place of their miraculous birth or appearance. Vikramijit, the 
champion of Brihmanism, was a Powir according to the common 
accounts, 

4 Tho relative priority of Brihmanism and Buddhiam continues 
to bo argued and disputed among the loarned. Tho wide cliffusion at 
one period of Buddhism in India is ag cortain aa the lator prodominanco 
of Brahmanism, but the truth seems to be that they are of indepen- 
dent origin, and that they oxisted for a long time contemporancously ; 
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Christ, when Alexander conquered, and even seven hundred 
years afterwards, when the obscure Fiahian travelled and 


the former chiefly in the south-west, and the latter about Oudh and 
Tirhut. It is not, however, necessary to suppose, with M. Burnouf, 
that Buddhism is purely and originally Indian (Introduction 4 
Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, Avertissement i), notwithstanding 
the probable derivation of the namo from the Sanskrit ‘ Buddhi’, 
intelligence ; or from the * bG’ or ‘ bédee ’, i.e. the fiers religiosa or 
peepul tree. The Brithmanical genius gradually received a develop- 
ment which rendered the Hindus proper supreme throughout the 
land ; but their superior learning became of help to their antayonints, 
and Gautama, himself a Brihman or a Kshattriya, would appear to 
have taken advantage of the knowledge of tho hierarchy to give a 
purer and moro scientific form to Buddhism, and thus to become its 
great apostle in succeeding times. [The whole subject, however, is 
complicated in the oxtreme ; and it ia rendered the more #o by the 
probability that the same Gautama is the author of the popular 
*“Nyaya ’ system of Philosophy, and that Buddha himself is one form 
of the favourite divinity Vishnu; although tho orthodox explain 
that circumstance by saying the Preserving Power assumed an hereti- 
cal character to delude Deodas, king of Bonares, who hy hin virtues 
and authority endangored the supremacy of the Gods, (Cf, Kennedy, 
Res. Hind. Mythol, p. 248, &.)—J. D.C.) Of tho modern faiths, 
Saivism perhaps most correctly represents the original Vedic worship. 
(Cf. Wilson, As, Res. xvii. 171, &o., and Vishnu Purdn, proface, xiv.) 
Jaintem ond Vatshnaviam are the resultantes of the two beliefs in a 
Buddhist and Brihmanical dress respectively, while Saktivn still 
vividly Uluatrates tho old superstition of the masses of the people, 
whose ignorant minds quailod before the dread goddess of famine, 
pestilence, and death, The most important monument of Buddhism 
now remaining is porhapa the ‘tope’ or hemisphere, near Bhilaa in 
Contral India, which it is a disgrace to the Hnglixh that they partially 
destroyed a generation ago in search of imaginary chambers or veunels 
containing relics, and are only now about to have delineated, and 4o 
made available to the learned. The numerous bae-reliefe of ity singe 
lar stone enclosure atill vividly represent the manners ax well as the 
boliof of the India of Asoka, and show that tho T'ree, the Sun, and the 
Stiipa (or ‘topo ’) itaelf— apparently the type of Meru or the Contral 
Mount of the World—were, along with tho impersonated Buddha, 
the principal objects of adoration at that period, and that the country 
waa then partly poapled by a race of men woaring high caps and short 
tunics, so different from tho ordinary drees of Ilindua. []t is now 
usually accopted that by about 600 s. 6. Brilhmanism was genorally 
the chiof religion of India, and the probable date of the birth uf 
Gautama (507 1.0.) makes Ruddhiem tho younger of the two religions, 
Tt seems hardly noceasary to add that, sinco the author wrote the 
above note, our knowladge of Buddhism in India has beon enormously 
incroasod Ty tho careful rencarches of the Archacological Department, 
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studied, there were kingdoms raled by others than * Aryas’? ; 
and ceremonial Buddhism, with its indistinct apprehensions 
of a divinity, had imore votaries Chan the monotheism of 
the Vedas, which admitted no similitude more gross than 
fire, or air, or the burning sun! During this period the 
genius Of Hinduism beeame fully developed, and the Brith- 
ans rivalled the Greeks in the greatness and the variety . 
of their triumphs. Ispie poems show high imaginative and 
descriptive powers, and the Riiniivana and Mahaibhdrata 2 
still move the feelings and affect. the character of the 


"These have resulted inthe discos ervofa very hayge numberof Buddhist 
remaind whieh on great contrast to the iconoclastic vandalism men- 
tivned by the authors have been carefully preserved. Collections of 
such remaing may be seen ig many museums in India--there is ono 
typical collection in the Central Museum in Lahore: and to such 
collections and the various descriptive works on the subject: tho 
reador in referred. - Bite] 

2° There seem to have been no images and no visible (ypes of the 
objects of worship, says Mr. Elphinstone, in his most useful and judi- 
Givus Liatory (i, 73), quoting Vrofensor Wilson, Orford Lectures, and 
the Pishaw Jurca s while, with regard to fire, it is to be remembered 
that in the Old Teatament, and even in the New, it ia the principal 
avinbulefthe Holy Spiit. (Strause, Life af Jeans, 861.) Tho Vedas, 
however allude to porsanitiod coergiowgand attributes, but the mono: 
thedan of Che ayster ag net more affected by the introduction of the 
creating Brihnaw, Che destroyiig Siva, and other minor powers, than 
the omnipotence of Fehovah in interfered with by the licrarchies of 
the Jowinh hoaven. Yet, in trath, nvich bas te be foarnt with regard 
tothe Vedas and Vedant bun, notwithatanding the invaluable labours 
of Colebronke and others, amd the useful commentary or interprote- 
tion of Rim Mohan Hoy. (daiutic Reacarches, viii; Tranauctiona 
Koyal staintic Socity, band ii; and Ram Mohan Rey an the Vodas) 
The translation of the bedidnt Ser in Ward’ Hindoon (li, 175), and 
the improved version of Dr. Retr (Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
February 1844, No. 108), ny le consulted with advantage. Tf trans- 
lators would ropuat the Sanskrit tormn with expanded meanings in 
Mnyglish, instead of uning terms of the seholastic or modern ayatoma 
which norm to them to bo equivalent, they would matorially help 
atudenta to understand the roa) ductrine of the original apeoulatora, 

{* These opien are rarely read in ertenao by & modern gonoration, 
owing toa lack of knowledge of Sanakrit and alao to thelr enormous 
Jongth and the mumeroun later interpolations, A literal translation 
in Knglinh of the Mohibharnata was made hy Mr. P.O. Roy in 1804. 
But itis intolerably lengthy and, for a simple summary of this Indian 
oplo, the reader is referred to The fireat War of india, by Thakur . 
Rejondra Singh, published In ANshabad in 1916..—Ep,) 
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people. Mathematical science was so perfect, and astro- 
nomical observation so complete, that the paths of the sun 
and moon were accurately measured.' The philosophy of 
the learned few was, perhaps, for the first time, firmly 
allied with the theology of the believing many, and Krithi- 
manism laid down as articles of faith, the unity of God, 
the creation of the world, the immortality of the soul, and 
the responsibility of man. The remote dwellers upon the 
Ganges distinctly made known that future life about which 
Moses is silent or obscure,” and that unity and omnipotence 
of the Creator which were unknown to the polytheism of 
the Greck and Roman multitude,2and to the dualism of the 


1 The so-called solar year in common nse in India takes uo ageount 
of the precossion of the equinoses, but, asa siderenl year, Hf is almont 
exact. The revolution of the points of intersection of the celrpte 
and equator nevertheless appears to have been long hnown to the 
Hindus, and some of thoir epochs were obviously bared on the 
caloulated period of the phonomenon, (Cf, Mr. Davin’s paper in the 
As. Res., vol, iu, and Bentloy’y aAstronumy of the Hindous, pp. 2 ti, 
88. 
4 Ono is almost more willing to admit that, in effert. the oli wer 
generally held Jehovah to be their God only, or a limitary divinity, 
than that tho wise and instructed Moses (whom Strabo held to be an 
Egyptian priest and a Pantheist, as quoted in Volaey*a Laine, chap. 
xxii, § 9 note) could believe in the porishable nature of the soul; bat 
the critical Sadduceos nevertheless so interpreted their propliet, 
although the Egyptians his masters were held hy Herodotus (fate age, 
exxuil) to be the first who defended the undying nature of the syparit 
of man. Socrates and Plato, with all their longings, could only feel 
assured that the soul had moro of immortality than aught cle. 
(Phaedo, Sydenham and Taylor's translation, iv. 324.) 

3 The unknown (iod of the Athenians, late, the avenging Nemenin, 
and other powers independont of Zous or Jupiter, show the dianad n- 
faction of the anciont mind with the ordinary mythology [yet the 
unity of the Godhead was the doctrine of the ohacure Orphen, a 
Plato the transcendentalist, and of such practical mon ag Cicero and 
Socrates.—J, D. C,]; and unless modern criticiam hae detected intere 
polations, perhaps both Bishop Thirlwall ( Heatory of Greece, 1. Mid, &e.) 
and Mr. Grote (Lislory of Greece, i. 3 and chap. xvi, part i generally) 
have too much disregardod tho sonso which the pious and admiring 
Cowper gave to Homer’s ocuasional modo of using ‘ thuon'. (Crdiaat yy 
xiv with Cowper's note, p. 48, vol. li, edition of 1802.) [Cf ule tte 
care of the Grook or the Roman in addressing a deity, and in particular 
Zeus or Jupiter, in his particular ‘capacity’ mont suited to the 
occasion, ELD, | 


= 
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Mithraic legislators ; while Vyasa perhaps surpassed Plato 
in keeping the people tremblingly alive to the punishment 
which awaited evil deeds The inimortality of the soul was 
indeed encumbered with the doctrine of transrnigration,* 
the active virtues were perhaps deemed Tess meritorious 
than bodily austerities and mental abstraction,® and the 
Brihman polity was soon fatally clogged with the dogma 


L Ritter (Ancient Philosophy, ii. $87) labours to excuse Plato for 
his ‘ inatéer tion’ to the subject of duty or obligation, on the plea that 
the Socratic syatem did not admit of necessity or of # vompulsory 
principle. | Nevertheless, Socrates, dar preacnicd by X cnophon, may 
be considered to have held Worship of the Gods to he a Juéy of Man. 
(See the We morubilia, b. iv, ¢. iii, iv, vieand vii.) od. D.C] Bacon 
lies opon in an inferior degree to the same objection as Plato, of under- 
rating the im portance of moral philosophy (ef. Hullan’s Literature of 
Hurope, iii, 191, and Macaulay, kdiaburgh Review, July 1837, p. 84); 
and yet a strong senso of duty towards God is easential to tho well- 
being of society, 1f not to systems of transcendental or material 
philosophy, Inthe Kast, however, philosophy has always been more 
Closely allied to thealogy than in eivilixed Cireeca or madom Europe. 
Plato, indeed, arraigns the dead and torments the souls of the wicked 
(seo for instance Gorgiaa Sydenham and Taylor's translation, iv. 461), 
and practically among men the doctrine may be offeative or sufficient 
hut with the Greek piety id simply justice towards the gods, and a 
matter of chome or pleasure on the part of the imperishable human 
apirit. (CE Sehleiermacher’s Latrodurtiona ta Plato's Dialog wa, p. 181, 
&u., and Ritter’s Ancient Lhilosophy, ii. 874.) Nor oun it he dis- 
tinetly said that Vyina taught the principle of grateful righteousncen 
aa now undoratood to be binding on men, and to constitute their duty 
and obligation ; and probably the fudian may morely have the advan- 
tage of boing » theological toacher instead of an ontological epeculator, 

4 The more zealous Christian writers on Hindu theology aeize upon 
the doutrine of transmigration ax limiting the freedom of the will and 
the dogroo of lvolation of the soul, when thus successively manifested 
in the world clouded with the imporfection of previous appearancas. 
A man, it is said, thua becomes aubject to the Fata of the Grooks and 
Romans, (Uf Ward on 7'he [indooa, ii; Introductory Romarks, xxviii, 
&.) But the soul se weighed down with the sins of a formior exintonce 
does not seom to differ in an othies! point of view, and aa regards our 
conduet in the present life, from the woul engumbered with tho ain of 
Adam,  Philosophionlly, the notions seem equally but modes of 
accounting for the exiatence of evil, or for its away over mon. |Reo 
aleo note 3, p. 44.0. DCL] [Suorates, who inculeated every active 
virtue, novertholess admitted, ° that he who wanted least was nearest 
to the Divinity; for ta nued nothing was the attribute of God’ 
(Memorabtha, bo 1,0. vipw 10) J.D. CJ 
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of inequality among men, and with the institution of a body 
of hereditary guardians of religion.’ 

The Brahmans succeeded in expelling the Buddhist faith 
from the Indian peninsula, and when Shankar Achirj 
journeyed and disputed nine hundred years after Christ, 


a few learned men, and the inoffensive half-conforming | 


Jains,? alone remained to represent the ‘ Mlechhas’, the 
barbarians or ‘ gentiles’ of Hinduism. The Kshattriyas 
had acquired kingdoms, heathen princes had been subdued 
or converted, and the Brahmans, who ever denounced as 
prophets rather than preached as missionaries, were power- 
less in foreign countries if no royal inquirer welcomed 
them, or if no ambitious warrior followed them. Hinduism 
had attained its limits, and the victory brought with it the 
seeds of decay. The mixture with strangers led to a partial 
adoption of their usages, and man’s desire for sympathy 
ever prompted him to scek an object of worship more 


1 Seo Appendix IV, on ‘ Caste’. 

2 ‘The modern Jains frankly admit the connexion of their faith with 
that of the Buddhists, and the Jaini traders of Kastern Malwit claim 
the ancient ‘ tope’ near Bhilaa, as virtually a tomple of their own 
erved. The date of the general rocognition of the Jains as a pect 18 
doubtful, but it is curious that the ‘ Kosh’, or vocabulary of Amar 
Singh, does not contain the word Jain, although the word ‘din * is 
enumerated among the namos of Mayadovi, the regent goddess of the 
matorial universe, and the mother of Gautama, the Buddhist patri- 
arch or prophet. In the Bhagavad, again, Baudh is represented an 
tho son of Jin, and as about to appear in Kikat Dis, or Bihér. (Seo 
Colonel Kennedy, [tes. Lind. Mythol., pp. 243-50.) Amar Singh, the 
author of the Sanskrit ‘ Kosa’, or vocabulary, was himaelf a Buddhist; 
and he is differently stated to have flourished in the firat century 
before, or in the fifth after, Christ (Colonel Kennedy, as above, pp. 127, 
128), but in Malwa ho is traditionally said to have been confuted in 
argument by Shankar Achirj, which would place him in tho cighth or 
ninth contury of our ora,—J,. D.C.) [‘ Jainism is profossed by & com- 
paratively small sect, and it tends to shade off into ordinary Hindu- 
im. Many Jains employ Brahmans in their domestica worship, 
vonorate the cow, and often worship in Hindu temples, Jainism and 
Buddhism have much in common, and up to recent years Jainiam wan 
belisved to be an offshoot of Buddhism. It is now known that it 
originated indapendently of, though at the same time as, Buddhism : 
that is, in the alxth contury before Christ,’—~Holdernces, Peoples and 
Problems of India, (Sea Stevenson, The Leart of Jaintem. Oxford 
University Proge, 1915,)—Enp.] 
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nearly allied to himself in nature than the invisible and 
passionless divinity. The concession of a simple black 
stone as a mark of direction to the senses," no longer 
satisfied the hearts or understandings of the people, and 
Shankar Acharj, who could silence the Buddha materialist, 
and confute the infidel Charvak,? was compelled to acdinit 


1 Mr. Elphinstone (History of Indi, i. 184) observes that Rima 
and Krishna, with their human feelings and congenial acts, attracted 
more votaries than the gloomy Siva; and 1 have somewhere noticed, 
[thinkin the Edinburgh Review, tho truth well cularged upon, viz. that 
the sufferings of Jesus materially aided the growth of Christianity by 
enlisting the sympathies of the multitude in favour of a crucified God. 
The bitter remark of Xenophanos, that if oxen became religious their 
gods would be bovine in form, is indecd most true as expressive of & 
general desire among men to make theirdivinitios anthropomorphous. 
(Grote, History of Greece, iv. 523, and Thirlwall, History, il. 136.) 

2 Hindu Saivism, or the worship of the Lingam, acempy to represent 
the compromise which tho learned Bréhmans made when they en- 
deavourod to exalt and purify the superstition of the multitude, who 
throughout India continue to this day to are the mark of the near 
presence of the Divinity in everything, The Brahmans may thus 
have taught the mere fetichist, that when regarding a simple black 
stone, they should think of tho invisible ruler of the universe ; and 
they may have wished to leave the Buddhist image worshippert 
sonic point of direction for the sonses, That the Lingwm is typical of 
reproductive energy seems wholly a notion of later times, and to be 
confined to the few who ingeniously or perversely see recondite 
meanings in ordinary similitudes. (Cf. Wilson, Vishnu Durin, 
preface, lxiv [and Colonel Kennedy (Res. Jind. Mythol., pp. 284,008), 
who distinctly says the Lingam and Youi are not held to bo typical of 
the destructive and reproductive powers ; and that there ix nothing 
in the Purans to sanction such an opinion,--J..0.(.).) (The latter 
part of the author's note, which begs the whole question of phallic 
worship, is hardly in agreoment with modorm theory.-- Kel, | 

3 Professor Wilson (Asiatic Researches, xvi. 18) derives tho title of 
the Charvak school from a Muni or seer of that name; but the 
Brihmans, at loast of Malwa, derive tho distinctive name, hoth of 
the teacher and of the system, from Charu, persuasive, excellent, 
and Vdk, speech—thus making the school simply the logical or 
dialectic, or perhaps sophistical, as it has become in fact. The 
Charvakites aro wholly materialist, and in deriving consciousness 
from a particular aggregation or condition of the olomenta of tha 
body, they seem to havo anticipated the physiologist, Dr. Lawrences, 
who makes the brain to secreto thought as the liver secretes bile, 
The system 18 also styled the Varhusputya, and the name of Vri- 
-haspati,the orthodox Regent of the planet Jupiter, became connect ed 
with Atheism, say the Hindus, owing to tho jealousy with which tho 
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the worship of Virtues and Powers, and to allow images, 
us well as formicss types, to be enshrined in teniples. The 
‘ gelf-existent ’ needed no longer to be addressed direct, 
and the orthodox could pay his devotions to the Preserving 
Vishnu, to the Destroying Siva, to the Regent of the Sun, 
to Ganesh, the helper of men, or to the reproductive energy 
of nature personified as woman, with every assurance that 
his prayers would be heard, and his offerings accepted, by 
the Supreme Being.' 

The old Brahman worship had been domestic or solitary, 
and that of the Buddhists public or congregational; the 
Brahman ascetic separated himself from his fellows, but 
the Buddhist hermit became a coenobite, the member of 
a comtpunity of devotees ; the Brihman reared a family 
before he became an anchorite, but the Buddhist vowed 
etlibucy and renounced most of the pleasures of sense. 
These customs of the vanquished had their effect upon the 
conquerors, and Shankar Achirj, in his endeavour to 
strengthen orthodoxy, enacted the double part of St. Basil 
and Pope Honorius.? He established a monastery of Bréh- 


avoondary ur dulegated powers of Heaven saw the degree of virtue 
to which man was attaining by upright living and a contemplation 
of the Divinity; wherefore Vrihaapati descended to confound the 
human understanding by diffusing error. (Cf, Wilson, As, Res., xvii, 
308, and Troyer's Dabiaidn, ii, 198, note.) 

1 The five scota onumerated are still held to represent the most 
orthodox varieties of Hinduism, (and of the alghteen Purdns, five 
only give supremacy to one form of Divinity over others. (Oolonet 
Kennedy, Rea. Hind, Mythol., pp. 208, 204.}—J. D. ©.) 

® Allscholars and Inquirers are ly indebted to Professor Wilson 
for the account he haa given of the Hindu seota in the sizteenth and 
noventoonth volumes of the Asiatic Researches, The works, indeed, 
which aro abstracted, are in the hands of many people in India, 
particularly the Bhagat Mala (or History of the Saints) and ita epi- 
tomes; but the advantage is of being able to atudy the subject 
with the aid of the notes of « scholar personally acquainted with 
the country, It is only to be regretted that Professor Wilson has not 
attempted to trace the of opinion or reform among secbaries ; 
but neither does such « project appear to have cocurred to Mr. Ward, 
in his elaborate and valuable but plecemeal volumes on the Hindus. 
Muhsin Fini, who wrote the Dabistin, has even lees of sequence or of 
argument, but the observations and views of an intelligent, although 
garruloes and somewhat credulous, Mahammadan, who flourished 
nearly two centuries ago, have nevertheless a peouliar value; and 
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man ascetics ; he converted the solitary ‘Dandi’, with his 
staff and waterpot, into one of an order, & Wonk or friar, 
at once coenobitic and mendicant. who lived upon alms 
and who practised chastity.’ The order was rendered still 
further distinct by the choice of Sivis its the truest type of 
God, an example which was soon followed ¢ and, during 
the eleventh century, Ramiinuj established a fraternity of 
Brahmans, named after himself, who udopted some refined 
rules of conduct, who saw the Deity in Vishnu, and who 
degraded the Supreme Being by attributing to him form 
and qualities? A consequence of the institution of an 
order or fraternity is the necessity of allention to its rules, 


Capt. Troyer’scareful translation has now rendered the hook newossihle 
to the English public, [Colonel Kennedy, in hia valunhle Reacarehes, 
takes no notice of the modern reformers: and he even ways thot the 
Hindu religion han remained unchanged for thre thousand years 
(p. 192, &c.); meaning, however, it would seem, that the Unity of 
the Godhead is still tho doctrine of Philosophy, and that Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva aro atill the principal divinities of Poly theiam— 
J.D. C 


1 Shankar Achirj was a Brihman of the south of India, and 
according to Professor Wileon (Aa, Hea, xvii. E80) he flourished 
during tho oighth or ninth eontury: but his date is douttful, and if, 
as is commonly said, Rimiinuj waa his dinsiple nue sister's son, he 
perhaps lived s contury ora century and a halflater, He ia helioved 
to have established four mutha, or monastericn, or denuminations, 
headed by the four out of his ten instructed din iples, who faithfully 
adhered to his views. The adherenta of Cheae four are apecially 
regarded aa ‘ Dandis’, or, including the representativer of the six 
heretical schools, the whole are called ‘ Dasnamen’. | (('f. Wilson, 
Ag, Res., xvii. 169, &e.) 

2 Riminyj is variously stated to have lived some time between 
the beginning of the eleventh and tho ond of the twelfth century. 
(Wilson, As. Res, xvi. 28, note.) In Central India he in understood 
to have told his unclo that the path which he, Shankar Achiirj, had 
chosen, was not the right one; and the nephow accurdingly suceded 
and established tho first four ‘aumprdages’, or congregations, in 
opposition to the four muths or orders of his teacher, and at the same 
time chose Vishnu an the most suitable type of Goud, Rimini] 
Styled his congregation that of Sri,or Lakshmi. ‘The ather three were 
successively founded by, firat, Midhav: secondly, ly Vanhnu Swim 
and his better-known follower Vallabh ; and thirdly, hy Nimbhuruk 
or Nimbhaditya. Thoso, although al! Valahnavin, called their asnom- 
blics or schools respectively aftor Brihma, and Siva, and Nannakidik, 
ason of Brihma, (Of. Wilson, Aa, ex., xvi, 27, &e.) 
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or to the injunctions of the spiritual superior. The person 
of a Brahman had always been held sacred. It was believed 
that a pious Buddhist could disengage his soul or attain 
to divinity even in this world ; and when Shankar Acharj 
rejected some of his chosen disciples for nonconformity or 
disobedience, he contributed to centre the growing feelings 
of reverence for the teacher solely upon a mortal man; 
and, in a short time, it was considered that all things were 
to be abandoned for the sake of the ‘ Gurit’, and that te 
him were to be surrendered ‘Tan, Man, Dhan’, or budy, 
mind, and worldly wealth.! Absolute submission to the 
spiritual master readily becomes a lively impression of the 
divinity of his mission ; the inward evidences of grace are 
too subtle for the understanding of the barbaric convert ; 
fixed observances tuke the place of sentiment, and he 
justifies his change of opinion by some matertal act of 
devotion” But faith is the usual test of sincerity and 
pledge of favour among the sectarians of peaceful and 
instructed communities, and the reformers of India soon 
began to require such a declaration of mystic bellef and 
reliance from the seekers of salvation. 

Philosophie speculation had kept pace in diversity with 
religious usage: learning and wealth, and an extended 
intercourse with men, produced the ordinary tendency to- 
wants scepticiam, and six orthodox achools opposed six 
heretical systems, and made devious attempts to sequire 
knowledge of God by logical deductions from the pheno- 
mena of nature or of the human mind! They disputed 
abut the reality and the eternity of matter; about con- 
sclousness and understanding ; and about life and the soul, 


1 Ch, Wilson, da Rea,, xvi. 0, 

® Tho reader will romomber the fervont exulamation of Clovis when, 
lintoning aftor # victory to the story of the passion and death of 
Christ, he booame a convert to the faith of his wife, and a disciple of 
the ancient pastor of Rheims: ‘Had I been present at the bead of 
my valiant Franks, I would have revenged his injuries.’ (Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall of the Roman » vi, 202. Muhammadans 
tell procisely the samo story of Taimfr and Husain the son of All: 
‘I would have hurried’, sald the conquering Tartar, ‘from remotest 
India, to have prevented or avenged the desth of the martyred 
Imim,’ ® Soo Appendix V. 
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as separate from, or as identical with one another and with 
God. The results were, the atheism of some, the belief of 
others in a limitary deity, and the more general reception 
of the doctrine of ‘ Maya” or illusion, which allows sensa- 
tion to be a truce guide on this side of the grave, but sees 
nothing certain or enduring in the constitution of the 
material world ; a doctrine eagerly adopted by the subse- 
quent reformers, who gave . a moral or religious appli- 
eation.! 

Such was the state of the tlindu faith or polity a thousand 
years after Christ. The fitness of the original system for 
general adoption had been materially impaired by the 
gradual recognition of a distinction of race ; the Briihmans 
had isolated themselves from the soldiers and the peasants, 
and they destroyed their own unanimity by admitting 
a virtual plurality of gods, and by giving assemblies of 
ascetics @ pre-eminence ever communities of pious house- 
holders. In a short lime the gods were regarded as rivals, 
and Uicir worshippers as antagonists, Phe rude Kshattriya 
warrior became a politic chief, with objects of his own, and 
ready to prefer one hierarchy or one divinity to another : 
while the very latitude of the orthodox worship led 
the multitude to doubt the sincerity and the merits of 
a body of ministers who no longer hannonized among 
{heniselves. 

Anew people now entered the country, and a new clement 
hastened the decline of corrupted Uinduism. India had 
but little felt the cartier incursions of the Arabs during the 
firat and second centuries of the ‘ Uijri?; and when the 
Abbasides beeame caliphs, they were more anxious to eon~ 
solidate their vast empire, already weakened by the separa- 
tion of Spain, than to wasle their means on distant con- 
quests which rebellion might soon dismember. The Arab, 
moreover, was no longer a single-minded enthusiastic 
Koldier, but a selfish and turbulent viceroy 3 the original 
impulse given by the prophet to his countrymen had 
achieved its limit of conquest, and Muhammadanism re- 
quired a new infusion of faith and hardihood to enable it 
to triumph over the heathens of Delhi and the Christians 

1 See Appendix VI. 
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of Constantinople. This awakening spirit was acquired 
partly from the mountain Kurds, but chiefly from the 
pastoral Turkomiins, who, from causes imperfectly under- 
stood, were once more impelled upon the fertile and wealthy 
south. During the ninth century, these warlike shepherds 
began to establish themselves from the Indus to the Black 
Sea, and they oppressed and protected the empire of Mu- 
hammad, as Goths and Vandals and their own progenitors 
had before entered and defended and absorbed the dominions 
of Augustus and Trajan. Tughril Beg and Saladin are the 
2x0unterparts of Stilicho and Theodoric, and the Mullas and 
Saiyids of Bagdad were as anxious for the conversion of 
unbelievers as the bishops and deneons of the Greek and 
Latin Churehes. The migratory barbarians who fell upon 
Europe became Christians, and those who plundered Asia 
idopted, with perhaps greater ense and ardour, the more 
songenial.ereed of Islim. Their vague unstable notions 
yielded to the authority of learning and civilization, and 
0 the majesty of one omnipotent God, and thus armed with 
‘eligion as a molive, and cmpire as an object, the Turks 
wrecipitated themselves upon India and upon the diminished 
srovinees of the Byzantine Caesars. 

Muhammad crossed the Indus in the year 1001, not long 
fier Shankar Achirj had vainly endeavoured lo arrest, the 
yrogress Of heresy, and to give limits to the diversity of 
aith which perplexed his countrymen. The Punjab was 
yermanently occupied, and before the sultan’s death, 
<anauj and Gujrfil had been overrun, The Ghaznivides 
vere expelled by the Ghoris about 1183, Bengal was con- 
juered by these usurpers, and when the [bak Turks sup- 
Janted them in 1206, Hindustin beeame a separate portion 
ff the Muhammadan world. During the next hundred and 
ifty years the whole of Indian was subdued ; a eontinued 
oflux of Mughals in the thirteenth, and of Afghiins in the 
ifteenth century, added to their suecesgive authority as 
ulers, gradually changed the language and the thoughts 
f the vanquished. The Khiljfs and Tughlaks and Lodts 
vere too rude to be inquisitorial bigots ; they had a lawful 
ption in tribute, and taxation was more profitable, if less 
aeritorious, than conversion. They adopted as their own 
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the country which they had conquered. Numerous mosques 
attest theix piety and munificence, and the introduction of 
the solar instead of the intractable lunar year, proves their 
attention to ordinary business and the wants of agriculture. 
The Muhammadans became Indianized ; and in the sixteenth 
century the great Akbar conceived the design of establishing 
a, national government or monarchy which should unite the 
elements of the two systems: but political obedience docs 
not always denote social amulgamation, and the reaction 
upon the Muslim mind perhaps increased that intolerance 
of Aurangzeb which hastened the ruin of the dynasty. 
The influence of a new people, who equalled or surpassed 
Kshattriyas in valour, who despised the sanctity of Briih- 
mans, and who authoritatively proclaiined the unity of God 
and his abhorrence of images, began gradually to operate on 
the minds of the multitudes of India, and recalled even the 
learned to the simple tenets of the Vedas, which Shankar 
Acharj had disregarded. The operation was necessurily 
slow, for the imposing system of powers and ¢unmations 
had been adapted with much industry to the local or peew 
liar divinities of tribes and races, and in the lapse of ages 
the legislation of Manu had become closely interwoven with 
the thoughts and habits of the people. Nor did the proud 
distinctions of caste and the reverence shown to Brihmans 
fail to attract the notice and the admiration of the barbarous 
1 Tho solar, i. . really sidereal year, called the ‘ Shabur San’, or 
vulgarly the ‘Sir San’, that is, the yoar of (Arabic) months, was 
apparently introduced into the Decean by Tughlak Shih towards the 
middle of the fourteenth contury of Christ, or between 1042 and 1844, 
and it is still used by the Marithiinin all their more important decu- 
ments, tho dates being insortal in Arabic words written in Hindi 
(Marathi) characters. (Cf. Prinsop's Useful Vubles, ti. 30, who refers 
to a Report by Lieut.-Colonol Jorvis, on Weights and Measures.) The 
other ‘ Wasli’, or ‘harvest’ yoars of obhor parts of India, were not 
introduced until the reigns of Akbar and Shah Jahiin, and they 
mostly continue to this day to be used, even by the English, in revenue 
accounts. Tho commencoment of cach might, without much vielence, 
be adapted to the 1st of July of any year of tho Christian ora, and the 
Muhammadans and Hindus vould at the same time retain, the former 
tho Hijri, and the latter the Shak (Sika) and Sambat names of the 
months respectively. No greater degree of uniformity or simplicity 
is required, and the gonoral predominance of the English would 
render a measure so obviously advantageous of easy introduction. 
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victors. Shaiklis and Saiyids had an innate holiness assigned 
to them, and Mughals and Pathéins copied the exclusiveness 
of Rajpiits. New superstition also emulated old credulity. 
‘ Pirs ’ and ‘ Shahids ’, saints and martyrs, equalled Krishna 
and Bhairon in the number of their miracles, and the 
Muhammadans almost forgot the unity of God in the 
multitude of intercessors whose aid they implored. Thus 
custom jarred with custom, and opinion with opinion, and 
while the few always fell back with confidence upon their 
revelations, the Koriin and Vedas, the public mind became 
agitaled, and found no sure resting-place with Brahmans or 
Mullas, with Mahidev or Muhammiad.! 


1 Gibbon has shown (History, ii. 336) how the scepticism of loarned 
Grecks and Romans proved favourable to the growth of Christianity, 
and a writer in the Quarterly Review (for Juno 1846, p. 116) makes 
some just observations on the same aubject. The eause of the 
scepticism is not perhaps sufficiently attributed to the mixture of 
the Eastern and Western superstitions, which took place after the 
conquests of Alexander, and during the supremacy of Romo, 

Similarly, tho influence of Muhammadan learning and civilization 
in moulding the European mind acoms to he underrated in the present 
day, although Hallam (Literature of I’urape, i. 90, 91, 140, 150, 157, 
158, 189, 190) admits our obligations in physical, and oven in mental 
science; and a ropresentative of (Oxford, the critical yet fanciful 
William Gray (Sketch of Hnglish Prose, Literature, pp. 22, 37), not only 
admires the fictions of the East, but confesses their beneficial effect 
on the Gothic genias. The Araba, indeed, were the preseryers and 
diffusers of that science or knowledge which waa brought forth in 
Egypt or India, which was reduced to order in Groeee and Rome, and 
which has beon so greatly oxtended in particular dircetiona by the 
moderna of the West. The pre-eminence of tho Muhammadan over 
the Christian mind was long conspicuous in the metaphysics of the 
schoolmen, and it is still apparont in the admininstrative rystem of 
Spain, in the common terms of astronomical and medicinal seience, 
wid in the popular songa of foudal urope, which ever refer to the 
Arahian prophet and to Turks and Saracons, or oxpatiate on tho 
vetions of the Cid, a Christian hero with a Musalmin title. 

Whowoll (ITistory of Inductive Sciences, i, 22, 270), in domonatrating 
that the Arabs did vory little, if aught, to advance oxact sclence, 
physical or metaphysical, and in likening them to the sorvant who 
had tho talent but putit not to use, might yet have oxcused them on 
she plea that the genius of tho poople was directed to the propagation 
of religious truth—to subjecting the EXvil Principle to the Good in 
Persia, Lo restoring Monotheiam in India, and to tho subversion of 
ross idolatry in regions of Africa atill untrodden by HKurvpeans. 
With this view of the English Professor may be contrasted the opinion 
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Riminand ‘The first result of the conflict was the institution, about 
establishes the end of the fourteenth century, of & comprehensive seet 


hee by Riimiinand of Benares, a follower of the tencts of 


sect at Bee Rimanuj. Unity of faith or of worship had already been 


aboce destroyed, and the conquest of the country by foreigners 


4. D, 1400; diminished unity of action among the ministers of religion. 
Learning had likewise declined, and poetie faney and family 
tradition were allowed to modify the ancient legends of the 
* Purins’ or chronicles, and to usurp the authority of the 

and intro- Vedas.) The heroic Rima was made the object of devation 

duces hero- +5 this new sect of the Middle Ganges, and as the doctrine 


worship ; ‘ : seats _ : oe 
but man. Of the innate superiority of Briihmans and Kshaltriyvas had 


tains the ~=been rudely shaken by (he Muhammadan ascendancy, Ri- 


epee of ménand seized upon the iden of man's equality before Gor. 


hevers he- Fe instituted no nice distinetive observances, he admitted 
fore God. al] classes of people as his disciples, and he deckared that the 
true votary was raised above mere social forms, and became 
free or liberated.? During the sume centary the learned 


of Humboldt, who emphatically anys that the Arabs are to he re. 
garded as the proper foundera of the physical acic aces, in Che sense 
which we are now accurtomed to attach ta the term. ( Kova, 
Nabine’s traus., ii. 212.) 

4 Modern criticiam ia not disposed to allow an ancient date to the 
Puriins, and doubtless the interpolations aro both numeram and 
recent, juut a# the ordinary copies of the rhapwodies of the Rajpiit 
Bhat, or Bard, Chand, contain allusions to dynaatioa and events 
subsequent to Pirth? Rij und Mahmid, The difficulty lies in separa. 
ting the old from the new, and perhaps alae objectors have too much 
lost aight of the circunmtance that the criticized and leas corrupted 
Rimaiyana and Mahabhiirata ure only the chief of the Purina, "They 
seom needlessly inclined to reject entirely the authority or authenticity 
of the conventional Kightoon Chronicles, merely because eulogiuma 
on modern families have been introduced hy suecorsive flatterers, 
Nevorthelesa, the Purana must rather be held to illustrate inaden of 
thought, than to deseribe hixtorical events with aceuracy, [Colonel 
Konnedy (Hea, Hind. Mythol., pp. 130, 168, &e.) regards them mitinty 
as complementary to the Velas, explalning religious and moral 
doctrines, and containing dinquinitions concerning the ilnsive nature 
3 ae ral and not asin any way intended to be historical, 

® Cf, Dabietan, ii, 179, and Wilson, Aa. Rea., xvi. 36, &e, Professor 
Wilson remarks (ibld., p. 44, and also xvii, 143), that the secta of 
Shankar Achirj and RAménuj included Brahmans only, and indeed 
chiefly men of learning of that race, The followers of Itdménand, 
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enthusiast Gorakhnath gave popularity, especially in the 
Punjab, to the doctrine of the ‘ Yig ’, which belonged more 
properly as a theory or practice to the Buddhist faith, but 
which was equally adopted as a philosophic dogma by the 
followers of Vyiisa and of Siikya. It was, however, held 
that in this ‘ Kalyug ’, or tron age, fallen man was unequal 
to so great a penance, or to the attainment of complete 
beatitude ; but Gorakh taught that intense mental ab- 
straction would etherialize the body of the most lowly, and 
eradually unite his spirit with the all-pervading soul of the 
world. Le chose Siva as the deity who would thus bless 
the austere perseverance Of his votaries of whatever caste ; 
and, not content with the ordinary frontal marks of sects 
and persuasions, he distinguished his disciples by boring 
their ears, whence they are familiarly known as the * Kan- 
phata ’, or car-torn Jopgtis.! 


or the Vaishnavas, were long vidlently opposed to the Saivie denomi- 
nations; so much so, according to tradition, that they would not, 
on any account, erods the Narhaclit river, which is held to be peeu- 
liarly sacred to Mahiidev or Mahesh, but. would rather, in performing 
a journey, go’ round by its sonrcer, 

Among the people of Contral India there in a general persuasion 
that the Narbadii will one day take the place of the Ganges as the 
most holy of stroama; but the origin of the feeling is not clea", an 
noither is the fact of the conseeration of the river to Siva. At Maho- 
shwar, indead, thore isa whirlpool, which, by rounding and polishing 
fallen stones, rudely shupes them into redomblances of a Lingam, 
and which are as fertile a souree of profit to the resident. priests as 
are the Vaishnava fossil ammonites of a particular part of the 
Himilayas, The labours of the whirlpool likewise diffuse a sanctitude 
over all the stones of the rocky chitnnel, a4 expressed in the vernacular 
sentence, * Kehwa ke kunkur aul) sunkur suman,’ i.e, cach atone of 
the Narbadi (Rehwa) is divine, or equal to Siva. 

Maheshwar wae the seat of Sahaar Bahu, or of the hundred-handed 
Kahattriya king, who was slain by Paras Rim, of the not very far 
distant town of Nimiiwar, opposite Hindia s a probable oceuerence, 
which was avon made the type, or the cause, of the destruction of tho 
ancient warrior race by the Brilimans, The same is declared by the 
de “iia (Colonel Konnedy, Aaa, ind, MytholL, p. 308, note.}— 
J. 1. G.| 

1 Cf. Wilson (Aa. Les., xvil. 183, &e.) and the Dabiatin (Troyer's 
translation, i. 123, &a). In the latter, Muhsin Fin! shows some 
points of conformity butwoen the Jogis and the Muhammadana. 
With regard to Yog, in a seientific point of view, it may be obaerved 
that it corresponds with the atate of abstraction or self-consclousness 
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A step was thus made, and faith and abandonment of 
the pleasures of life were held to abrogate the distinctions 
of race which had taken so firm 2 hold on the pride and 
vanily of the rich and powerful. In the next. generation, 
or about the year 1450, the mysterious weaver Kabir, a 
disciple of Riimiinand, assailed at onee the worship of idols, 
the authority of the Korfin and Shastras, and the exclusive 
use of a Jearned language. He addressed Mubammadans as 
well as Hindus, he urged them to call upon him, the in- 
visible Kabir, and to strive continually after inward purity. 
He personified creation or the world as * Miyii’, or as 
woman, prolifie of deceit. and iusion, and thus denounced 
man’s weakness or his proneness to evil. Practically Kabir 
admitted outward conformity, and leant towards Riima or 
Vishnu as the most perfect type of God. Like his prede- 
cessors, he erringly gave shape and attributes to the divinity, 
and he further limited the application of his doctrines af 
reform, by declaring retirement from the world to be de- 
sirable, and the ‘ Sidh *. or pure or perfeet man, the passive 
or inoffensive votary, to be the living resemblance of the 


which raised the ama above mortality or chance, and enabled it to 
apprehend the ‘ true" and to grasp Plato's ‘ides ', or archival form 
of the world, and that neither Indians nor Greeks considered rinn 
capable, in his present imperfect: condition, of attaining to such n 
degree of ‘ union with God" or ‘ knowledge of (he true. (Cf. Ritter, 
Anctent Philosophy, Morrison's translation, if, 207,934 tH, and Wilson, 
As. Rea, xvii. 145.) Were it necossary to purade the correapondence 
further, it would be found that Plato's whole ayatem is almost identi. 
eal, in its rudimental characteriation, with the achomes of Kapil and 
Patanjal jointly: thus, God and matter are in both eternal; Mahat, 
or intelligence, or the informing spirit af the world, is Che ame with 
nous or logos, and soon. With both God, that is’ Poorsh inthe ane 
and the Supreme God in the other, would seem ta be separate from 
the world as approciable by man. Lt may further be obwerved (hat 
tho Siinkhya system is divided into two schools, independent of that 
of Patanjul, the first of whieh regards’ Poornh 'almply aa life, depend: 
ing for activity upon‘ adrivht’, chance or fate, while the second holds 
tho term to denote an active and provident ruler, and given to vitality 
a dintinet oxlstonce. The achaolof Patanjal differs from this Intter, 
principally in its terminology and in the mode (Ya) laid down for 
attaining blias—onn of the four aubdlvisdens af which more, viz 
that of stopping the breath, is allowed to be the doctrine of Gorakh, 
but is declared to have hoon followed of old by Markand, Ina manner 
moro agrooable to the Votan, than the practice of the revent Reformer, 
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Almighty. ‘The views, however, of Kabir are not very 
distinctly laid down or clearly understood ; but the latitude 
of usage which he sanctioned, and his employment of a 
spoken dialect, have rendered his writings extensively 
popular among the lower orders of India.1 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century the reforms of 
Riminand were introduced into Bengal by Chaitan, a 
Brihman of Nadi. Ue converted some Muhammadans, 
and admitted all classes as niembers of his sect. Ue insisted 


upon ‘ Bhakti’, or faith, as chastening the most impure ; 1 


he allowed marriage and secular occupations ; but his 
followers abused the usual injunction of reverence for the 
teacher, and some of them held that the Gurii was to be 
invoked before God." About the same period Vallabh 
Swami, a Brahman of Telingina, gave a further impulse 
to the reformation in progress, and he taught that married 
teachers were nol only admissible as directors of the con- 
science, but that the householder was to be preferred, and 
that the world was to be enjoyed by both master and 


1 (#, the Dabiatin, ti. ISt, &e., Wilson, As. Jics., xvi, od, and Ward's 
Hindoos, tin. 400, Kabiy is an Arabic word, meaning the greatest, 
and Professor Wilson doubts whether any such person ever existed, 
and considers the Kabie of Muhsin Faini to be the personification of 
anidea, or that tho title was assumed by a Hindu free-thinker as a 
disguise, Tho name, however, although significant, is now at least 
nob ueommon, aud perhaps the ordinary story that Kabir was a 
foundling, roared by a weaver, and subsequently admitted as a cis 
ciple by Ramanand, is nufliciontiy probable to justify his identity. 
His body ig stated do have been claimed both by the Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and Muhsin Find observes that many Muhammadans 
became Bairdgis, i.o. aseoticg Of tho modern Vaishnaya sect, of 
which the followors of Riimanancdl and Kabir form tho principal sub- 
divisions. (Dabistdn, ii. 193.) As a further instance of tho fusion of 
feeling then, and now, going forward, the reply of the Hindu doist, 
Akamnath, to tho keepors of the Kaba at Mocca may he quoted. He 
first scandalized thom by asking where was the master of tho house ; 
and he then inquired why the idols had beon thrown out. Ilo was 
told that the works of men were not to be worshipped; whereupon 
he inquired whother the temple itself was not reared with hands, anc 
therefore undeserving of respuct ( Laabiattn, ii, 117). 

* Bor an account of Chaitan ancl his followers, cf. Wilson, Aasictic 
Researches, xvi. 10H, &e., ond Ward, on Tha Windooa, iii. 407, &e. ; 
ind for Home Hppowite remarks on Bhakti or faith, seo Wilson, de 
dtes., xvii. 312. 
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disciple. This principle was readily adupted by the peace- 
ful mercantile classes, and ‘ Gusains ’, as the conductors of 
family worship, have acquired a commanding influence over 
the industrious Quietists of the country; but they have 
at the same time added to the diversity of the prevailing 
idolatry by giving pre-eminence to Bala Gopal, the infant 
Krishna, as the very God of the Universe.! 

Thus, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Hindu mind was no longer stagnant or retrogressive 3 it 
had been leavened with Muhammadanism, and changed 
and quickened for a new development. Riiméinand and 
Gorakh had preached religious equality, und Chaitan had 
repeated that faith levelled caste. Kabir had denounced 
images, and appealed to the people in their own tongue, 
and Vallabh had taught that effectual devotion was eo. 
patible with the ordinary duties of the world. But. (hese 
good and able men appear to have been so impressed with 
the nothingness of this life, that they deemed the ameliora- 
tion of man’s social condition to be unworthy of a thought. 
They aimed chiefly at emancipation from pricsteralt, or 
from the grossness of idolatry and polytheism. They formed 
pious associations of contented Quietists, or they gave 
themselves up to the contemplation of futurily in the hope 
of approaching bliss, rather than called upon their fellow 
creatures to throw aside every social as well as religious 
trammel, and to arise a new people freed from the debasing 
corruption of ages. They perfeeted forms of dissent, rather 
than planted the germs of nations, and their seels remain 
to this day as they left them. It was reserved for Nanak 
to perceive the true principles of reform, and to buy those 
broad foundations which cnabled his sucecssor Gobind to 
fire the minds of his countrymen with a new nationality. 
and to give practical effect to the doctrine that the lowest 
is equal with the highest, in race as in ereed, in political 
rights ay in religious hopes. 


1 See Wilson, sleiatie Researchea, xvi. 85, &e. sand for an aeeeuiet 
of the corresponding Vaishnava sect of Madhav, which hak, however, 
a leaning to Saivism, neo also Wilson, la. Hea, avi, WO. (Nee alan 
Appendix VII for sume remarks on the Metuphysies of Lnclitn 
«formers. ) 
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Nanak was born in the year 1469, in the neighbourhood 
of Lahore! His father, Kalu, was a Hindu of the Bedi 
subdivision of the once warlike Kshattriyas, and he was, 
perhaps, like most of his race, a petty trader in his native 
village? Nanak appears to have been naturally of a pious 
disposition and of a reflecting mind, and there is reason to 
belicve that in his youth he made himself familiar with the 
popular creeds both of the Muhammadans and Hindus, and 
that he gained a gencral knowledge of the Korfin and of 
the Brahmanical Shastras.* Ilis good sense and fervid 


1 Nanak is generally said to have been born in Talwandi, » village: 
on the Ravi above Lahore, which was held by one Rai Bhua of tho 
Bhutti tribe. (C£, Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikha, p. 78, and Forster, 
Travels, 1, 292-3.) But one manuscript account states that, although 
tho father of Ninak was of Talwandi, the teacher himaclf was horn in 
Kanakatch, about fifteen miles southerly from Lahore, in the house 
of his mother’s parents, It is indeed not uncommon in the Punjab 
for women to choose their own parents’ home as tho place of their con- 
Linoment, especially of their first child, and the children thus born are 
frequently called Nanak (or Nanki, in the feminine), from Nunke, 
one’s mother’s parents. Nanak is thus a name of usual occurrence, 
both among Hindus and Muhammadans, of tho poor or industrious 
classes, The accounts agree as to the year of Ninuk’s birth, but 
differ, whilo they affect precision, with regerd to the day of the 
month on which he wag born. Thus one narrative gives the 13th, and 
another the 18th, of tho month Kartik, of the year 1626 of Vikra- 
miijit, which corresponds with the latter ond of 1460 of Chriat. 

® In the Star ul Mutékharin ( Brigg’s translation, i. 1JQ) it is stated 
that Ninok’s fathor was a grain morchant, and in the Jabiaten 
(ii. 247) that Nanak himself was a groin factor. Tho Sikh accounts 
are mostly silent about the ocoupation of the father, but thoy repre. 
sent the sister of Ninak to have beon married to a corn factor, and 
stato that ho was himself placed with his brothor-in-law to learn, or 
to give aid, in carrying on tho business. 

3 A manuscript compilation in Porsian mentions that Ninek’s 
first teacher was a Muhammadan. Tho Siar ul Muldhhurin (i. 110) 
utates that Nanak was carofully educated by ono Salyid Hasan, a 
neighbour of his father’s, who convoived a regard for him, and who wax 
wealthy but childless, Nanak is further said, in the same book, to 
have studied the most approved writings of the Muhammadann. 
According to Malcolm (Sketch, p. 14), Nanok is reported, hy the 
Muhammadans, to have Icarnt all carthly soloncos from Khiznr, 
1.0. the prophet Kliag, The ordinary Muhammadan accounts alan 
represent Nanak, when a child, to have astonished his teacher ly unk- 
ing him the hidden import of tho first lettor of the al phabet, which 
is almost a straight stroke in Persian und Arabic, and which is held 
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temper left him displeased with the corruptions of the 
vulgar faith, and dissatisfied with the indifference of the 
learned, or with the refuge which they sought in the spe- 
cious abstractions of philosophy ; nor is it improbable that 
the homilies of Kabir and Gorakh had fallen upon his 
susceptible mind with a powerful and enduring effeet.! In 
a moment of enthusiasm the ardent inquirer abandoned his 
home, and strove to attain wisdom by penitent meditation, 
by study, and by an enlarged intercourse with mankind." 
He travelled, perhaps, beyond the limits of India, he prayed 
in solitude, he reflected on the Vedas and on the mission 
of Muhammad, and he queslioned with equal anxiety Uhe 
learned pricst and the simple devotee about the will of 
God and the path to happiness.’ Plato and Baeon, Des 


even vulgarly to denote the unity of God. "The reader will remember 
that the apocryphal gospels state how Christ, before he was twelve 
years old, perplexed his instructors, and explained to them the 
mystical significance of the alphabetical characters. (Strauss, Lisi 
of Jesus, i. 272.) 

1 Extracts or selsctions from the writings of Kabir appear in the 
Adi-Granth, and Kabir is often, uid Gorakh sometimes, quoted or 
roferred to, 

2 A chance incobing with some Makirs (Maleolm, Skcleh, pp. s, U3) 
and the moro methodical instructions of a Dervish (/ubisten, ii. 247) 
are each referred to as having subdued the mind of Nanak, or an 
having given him the impulse wluch determined the future coun 
of his life. In Malcolm may be seen those stories which please the 
mullitude, to the offect that although Nanak, whon the spirit of God 
was upon him, bestowed all the grain in his brother-in-lew's stores 
in charity, they wore nevertholoss always found replenished ¢ or that 
Daulat Khin Lodi, the employer of Niinak’s brother-in-law, alt hough 
aware that much had really been given away, nevertholess found 
pee correct on balancing the accounts of recoipts and expondi- 

ure. 

The Sikh accounts represent Nanak to have met the Emperor 
Bibax, and to havo greatly cdifiod tho adventurous sovereign ly hin 
demeanour and convorsation, while he perplexed him by saying this 
both were kings and wero about to found dynastics of ten, [have 
traced but two allusions 10 Bibar hy namo, and one by obvious in- 
forence, in the Adi-Cranth, viz.in tho Asa Rag and "Tadangy portions, 
and these bear reference simply to the destruction of a village, and 
to his incursions ay a conqueror. Muhsin Wins (Dabisian, ti, att?) 
preserves an idle roport that Nanak, being dissatintied with the 
Afghans, called the Mughals into Indin, 

* Nanak is gonorally said to have travelled over the whole of India, 
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Cartes and Alghazili, examined the current philosophic 
systems of the world, without finding a sure basis of truth 
fur the operations of the intellect ; and, similarly, the heart 
of the pious Nanak sought hopelessly for a resting-place 
iwmid the conflicting creeds and practices of men. All was 
error, he said; he had read Koriins and Purins, but God 
he had nowhere found.t He returned to his native land, he 
threw aside the habit of an ascetic, he became again the 
father of his family, and he passed the remainder of his 
long life in calling upon men to worship the One Invisible 
God, to live virtuously, and to be tolerant of the failings 
of others. The mild demeanour, the carnest piety, and per- 
suasive cloquenee of Nanak, are ever the themes of praise, 
nnd he died at the age of seventy, leaving behind him many 
zenlous and admiring disciples? 


{o have gone through Persia, and to have visited Mecca (ef. Maleolm, 
Nk leh, p. 16, and Forster, Travels, i, 295-6), but the number of years 
he employed in wandering, and the date of his final return to his 
mubive province, are alike uncertain. He had soveral companions, 
among whom Mardina, the rababi or harper (or rather a ¢chanter, 
and player upon a stringed instrument Like wu guitar), Lahna, who was 
his successor, Bala, a Sindhu Jit, and Rium Dis, styled Buddha or 
the Anciont, are the most frequently referred to. In pietorial repre- 
sentetious Mardina always accompanies Ninak. When at Mecca, 
a story in related that Niinak was found sleeping with his fect towards 
the temple, that he was angrily asked how he dared to dishonour the 
house of the Lord, and that he replied, ‘ Could he turn his foot where 
the house of God was not?’ (Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikha, p. 159.) 
Nimak adopted, sometimes at least, the gurl of a Muhammadan 
Dervish, and at Multin he visited an assembly of Musalmin devotees. 
nvying he was but as the stream of the Ganges entering the ovean of 
holiness, (Cf. Maleolm, Skeéch, p. 21, and the Siar al Mutakharia, 
i, $11.) 

1 Thore is current & verse imputed to Niinak, to the effect that— 

‘Several scriptures and books had he read, 
But one (God) he had not found : 
‘ Several Korfing and Purins had ho read, 
But faith he could not put in any.’ 

The Adi-Granth abounds with pasnages of a similar benor, and in the 
supplemental portion, called the Ratan Mala, Nanak sys, ‘ Man may 
read Vedas and Korins, anc reach to a temporary bliss, but without 
Cod selvation is unattaina)le,’ 

* Tho accounts mostly agrees as to the date of Niinak's dealh, aud 
they place it in 1696 of Vikramiayil, or 1539 of Christ. A Gurmukhi 
abstract states precisely that he was a teacher fur seven years, five 
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Nanak combined the excellences of preceding reformers, 
and he avoided the more grave errors into which they had 
fallen. Instead of the circumscribed divinity, the anthro- 
pomorphous God of Ramanand and Kabir, he loftily in- 
vokes the Lord as the one, the sole, the timeless being 3 
the creator, the self-existent, the incomprehensible, and the 
everlasting. He likens the Deily to Truth, which was 
before the world began, whicli is, and which shall endure for 
ever, as the ultimate idea or cause of all we know or behold 


mouths, and seven days, and that he died on the 10th of the Hindu 
month Asauj. Forster (Travels, i. 295) represents that he travellced 
for fifteen years. Nanak died at Kartirpur, on the Rivi, about forty 
miles above Lahore, whore there is w place of worship sacred to him, 
He loft two sons, Sri Chand, an ascetic, whose namelives as the founder 
of the Hindu sect of Udasis, and Lachini Das, who devoted himuelf 
to pleasure, and of whom nothing particular is known. The Niinnak- 
putras, or descondanty of Nanak, called also Sahibzadan, or sons of 
the master, arc everywhere reverenced among Sikhs, and if traders, 
some privileges are conceded to thom hy the chiefs of their country. 
Muhsin Fani observes (Dabistdn, ii. 263) that the representatives of 
Nanak wore known as Kartiris, meaning, perhaps, rather that (hey 
wore held to be holy or devoted tu the servico of Gud, than that they 
were simply residents of Kartirpur. 

1 Scetho Adi-Granth in, for instance, the portion eallect Gowrre dag, 
and the prefatory Jug, or prayer of admonition and remembranuee. 
CE. also Wilkins, Asiutic Researches, i. 280, &e, 

‘Akalpurik’, or the Timoleus Being, istho ordinary Sikh appellation 
of God, corresponding 1diumatically with the ‘Almighty ‘, in Mnyl inf. 
Yet Gobind, in the second Granth (Haziirn Shabu portion), apostre 
phizes Time itsolf as the only true (tod, fur Ciod was the first and the 
last, Lhe being without end, &c. 

Milton assigns to time a cagual or Limited uxe only, and Shake- 
upeare makes it linite : 

‘For time, though in oternity applied 
To motion, measures all things durable 
By present, past, and future.’ 
Paradiae Luat, v, 


* But thought’s tho slave of lifo, and life, time's foul ; 
And time, that takes survey of all tho workd, 
Must havo a stop.’ 
f Henry 1V,¥. iv. 

Threw of the modern philosophizing schools of Indin, vigcudiviniot 
of the Siinkhyas, the Puriniks, and the Naivas, mike Kal or time, 
onw of the twenty-seven, or thirty, or thirty-six component eqmners 
or phenomena of the universe of matter and mind, and thus give it 
distinct functions, or a separate exixtence. 
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He addresses equally the Mulla and the Pandit, the Dervish 
and the Sannyasi, and tells them to remember that Lord of 
Lords who has seen come and go numberless Muhammads, 
and Vishnus, and Sivas.!. He tells them that virtues and 
charities, heroic acts and gathered wisdom, are nought of 
themselves, that the only knowledge which availeth is the 
knowledge of God 3? and then, as if to rebuke those vain 
men who saw cternal life in their own act of faith, he 
declares that they only can find the Lord on whom the 
Lord looks with favour.? Yet the extension of grace is 
linked with the exercise of our will and the beneficent use 
of our faculties. God, said Nanak, places salvation in good 
works and uprightness of conduct: the Lord will ask of 
man, * What has he done?’ 4—and the teacher further 
required timely repentance of men, saying, ‘If not until 
the day of reckoning the sinner abaseth himself, punishment 
shall overtake him ’.5 

Nanak adopted the philosophical system of his eountry- 
men, and regarded bliss as the dwelling of the soul with 
God after its punitory transinigrations should have ceased. 
Life, he says, is as the shadow of the passing bird, but the 
soul of man is, as the potter’s wheely ever cireling on its 
pivot.® Le makes the same uses of the current language or 
notions of the time on other subjects, and thus says, he 
who remains bright amid darkness (Anjan), unmoved amid 
deceit’ (Mayié), that is, perfect amid temptation, should 


LA passage of Nanak’s in the supplement to the di-Cranth, after 
saving that there have boon multitudes of prophets, teachers, and 
holy men, concludes thus ¢ 

The Lord of Lords is the One God, the Almighty God himself ; 
Oh Ninak ! his qualities aro bayond comprehension.’ 

* Sea the Adi-(ranth, towards the end of the portion called Aa. 

® Soo the Adi-Granth, ond of the Aaa day, and in the supplementary 
portion called the Ratan Male. 

4 The di ranth, Parbhati Ragni, Ch. Maleolm (Sketch, p. 101) 
and Wilkins (la. Hea., i. 280, &e,). 

® Sea the Nasihat Nama, or admonition of Nanak to Karon, « 
fabulous monarch, which, howover, ia not admitted into the Granth, 
perhaps because ite personal or particular application is notin keeping 
with the abstract and genoral nature of that book. Neither, indved, 
init cortainly known te bo Ninak’s composition, although it ombodions 
many of his uvtions. 6 Adi-Cranth, ond of the Aaa duy. 
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1469-1530, attain happiness.t But it would be idle to suppose that he 
————— speculated upon being, or upon the material world, alter 
the manner of Plato or Vyasa ;* and it would be unreason- 
able to condemn him because he preferred the ductrine of 
a succession of habiliments, and the possible purification of 
the most, sinful soul, to the resurrection of the same body, 
Nanak ad- and the pains of everlasting fire? Nanak also referred 


ser epee to the Arabian prophet, and to the Hindu incarnalions, not 
Muhammad as impostors and the diffusers of evil, bul as having truly 


pulled been sent by God to instruct mankind, and he lamented 
incarna- that sin should nevertheless prevail. He asserted no special 


tions. divinity, although he may possibly have considered himself, 
as he came to be considered by others, the suecessor of 
these inspired teachers of his belief, sent to reelaim fallen 
mortals of all creeds and countries within the limits of his 
knowledge. He rendered his mission applicable to all times 
and places, yet he declared himself to be but the slave, the 
humble messenger of the Almighty, making use of universal 
truth as his sole instrument.t Ie did not claim for his 


1 Adi-Granth, in the Suhi and Rawkali portions. 

2 Sco Appendix VIII. 

3 The usual objection of the Muhamimadans tu the Hindu doctrine 
of transmigration is, that tho wicked seal of this present world has ne 
romembrance of its past condition and bygone punishments, an 
does not, therefore, bring with it any inherent incentive to heoliners, 
The Muhammadans, however, do not show that a knowledge of (he 
sin of Adam, and conscquent corruption of his posterity, is iustinetive 
to a follower of Christ or to a diseiple of their own prophet; anne, 
metaphysically, an impartial thinker will perhaps prefer the Brilunan 
doctrine of a soul finally separated from the changeable matter ef 
our senses, to the Egyptian scheme of the resurrection of the car 
ruptible body,—a notion which seems to have impressed itself on 
the Teraelites, notwithstanding the silence of Moses, and which re: 

" sisted for centuries the action of other syatems, and which was nt 
length revived with increased force in connexion with the popular 
bolief in miracles. See also note 2, p. 24 ante. 

4 The whole scope of Nanak’s teaching is that God is all in all, ane 
that purity of mind is the lirst of objects. He urges allinen te practise 
devotion, and he refers to past prophets and dispensautions as being 
now of no avail, but he nowhere attributes to himself any superiority 
over others. Ile was a man among men, eling upon his fellow 
croatures to live a holy life. (CL the Dabinéuny ii. 240, 2H0, 259 5 and 
see Wilson, As, /teg., xvii, 234, for the expression ‘Nanak thy slave 
is a froewill offering unto theo ’.) 
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writings, replete as they were with wisdom and devotion,! 
the merit. of a dircet transcription of the words of God ; 
nor did he say that his own preaching required or would be 
sunetioned by miracles ight with no weapon,” said he, 
‘save the word of God 3 a holy teacher hath no means save 
the purity of his doctrine’? Ile taught that asceticism 
or abandonment of the world was unnecessary, the pious 
hermit and the deyout householder being equal in the eyes 
of the Almighty ; but he did not, like his contemporary 
Vallabh, express any invidious preference for married 
teachers, although his own example showed that he con- 
sidered every one should fulfil the fanctions of his nature. 
In treating the two prominent external vbservanees of 
Hindus and Muhammadans, veneration for the eow and 
abhorrence of the hog, he was equally wise and conciliatory, 
yielding perhaps something to the prejudices of his eduea- 
tion as well as to the gentleness of his disposition. ‘ The 
rights of strangers,’ said he, ‘are the one the ox, and the 
other the swine, but “ Pirs” and “ Guriis” will praise 
those who partake not of that whieh hath enjoyed life. 4 


2 The Muhammacdan writers are loud in their praises of Niinak's 
writings. (Cf.the Siar ud AMlutakharin, i.110, Ll, and the Jaabiatin, 
li, 2H}, 262.) 

With these sober views of the Orientals may da contrasted the 
opinion of the Buropean Baron Higel, who says (7'rery ds, po 2893) 
that the (ranth in Sa eompound of nyation! absurdities He acinits, 
however, that the Sikhs worship one God, abhor images, and reject 
cunte, at least in theary, 

2 Heo particularly the Sri Ray chapter of the ddi-(ranth In the 
Maj Vir portion Niiunk says toa pretender to miraces, ‘ Dwell thou 
in fame nniujured, rennin unharmed amd eternal ice, make blocks 
of atone thy food, spurn the solid earth before thee with thy foot, 
weigh (he heavens ina balance, and then ask thou that) Ninak 
perform wonders [' 

Stenuan (Life of Jeans, ii, 237) points out that Chrint censured (ho 
seeking for miraclon (Jolin iv. 48), and observes Cat the apostles in 
their letiers do not mention miracles at all. 

® Muloolin, Sketch, pp. 20, 21, 165, 

© Adi-(ranth, particularly the Aad Ragni and Rambkali Ragni, (Cf 
the Datiatén, ti, 272.) 

5 Adi(dranth, Maj chapter, Cf, Maloolm (Sketch, p. 36, note, and 
p 137), wheroitinaaid Ninnk prohibited awine’s flesh ; but, indeed, 
the flesh of tho dase hog had always heen forbidden to Hindus. 
(Manu's /natitutea, v, 1) ‘The Dabiatin (il, 248) atates that Niinuk 
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1460-1539, Thus Nanak extricated his followers from the accumu- 
ar lated errors of ages, and enjoined upon them devotion af 
fullyexs- thought and excellence of conduct as the first. of duties. 
tricates his [fe left them, erect and free, unbiassed in mind and une 


ee fettered by rules, to become an increasing body of truthful 


But hire Worshippers. lis reform was in its immediate effect re- 
formation ligious and moral only 3 believers were regarded as * Sikhs ’ 


witout or disciples, not as subjects; and it is neither probable, 


eu ioral nor is it necessary to suppose, that he possessed any clear 
ee and sagacious views of social amelioration or of political 
Nanak Iefi advancement. Ee left the progress of his people to the 


A dissin operation of time; for his congregation was too limited, 
witht and the state of sociely too artificial, to render it either 


new sek! poquisite or possible for him to become a municipal law- 
Haws iS 0 : ‘ ‘ 
avparate = iver, to subvert the legislation of Manu, or to change the 


peoples immemorial usages of tribes or races. [lis care was rather 


prohibited wine and pork, and himself abstained from all flesh + bat, 
in truth, eontradictory passages about food may be quoted, and (hus 
Ward (The Hindooa, iii. 466) shows that, Niinak defended those who 
eat flesh, and declared that the infant which drew nurtare from iti 
mother lived virtually upon flesh, The author of the Gur Ratafivall 
pursues the idea, in a somewhat trivial manner indeed, by asking 
whether mun dova net take woman to wife, and whether the holiest 
of books are not bound with the akins of aniniuls ! 

The yeneral injunctions of Niinek have sometimes hea min 
interpreted by sectarian followers and learned strangers, to menn 
‘grent. charinoss of animal life’, almost in aw mere ceremonial dense, 
(Wilgon, da. Rea, xvii. 233.) But the Sikhs have no such fecling, 
although the Jaing and others carry a pious regard for wornis ancl 
flies tan hudicreus extent oa practice whieh haw reacted upon ot 
lenst nome families of Roman Catholic Christians in India. Thos in 
Bhopil reject, during Lent, the use of unrefined sugar, an article of 
daily consumption, beeuse, in ith manufacture, the lives: of many 
inaecta are nocesdarily ancrifieed | [ [tis curious that the Greeks and 
Romans believed the life of the ox to have been held sacred during 
the golden age; and Cicero quotes Aratus, to show that it war only 
durings the fron age the flesh of eattle began te he eaten, (fan the 
Natit of the (oda, Francklin’s trandlation, p. Heb) dD. C4 

1 Malcolm (Sketch, pp. bt, 147) saya Niinak made little or no alters 
tion in the civil Institations of the Hindus, and Ward (7h Hinduns, 
iii, 4033) saya, the Sikhs have no written civil or criminal lawa, Sint 
lar observations of dixprauide or applause might bo made with regarl 
te the eude of the early Chrintinns, and we kaow the difficulties under 
which the apostios laboured, owing to the want of a new ducherutory 
law, or owing to the wcruplus and prejudices of their disciples, (Acts 
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to prevent his followers contracting into a sect, and his 
coinprehensive principles narrowing into monastie distine- 
tions. This he effected by excluding his son, a meditative 
and perhaps bigoted ascetic, from the ministry when he 
should himself be no more; and, as his end approached, 
he is stated to have made a trial of the obedience or merits 
of his chosen disciples, and to have preferred the simple 
und sinetre Lahna. As they journeyed along, the body of 
i Min was seen lying by the wayside. Niinak said, ‘ Ye 
who trust in me, eat of this food.’ All hesitated save Lahna ; 
he knelt. and uneovered the dead, and touched without 
tasting the flesh of man; but, behold! the corpse had 
disnppeared and Niinak was in its place. The Gurii em- 
braced his faithful follower, saying he was as himself, and 
that his spirit would dwell within him... The name of 
Lahna was changed to Angi-Khud, or Angad, or own body,? 
and whatever may be the foundation of the story or the 
truth of the etymology, it is certain that the Sikhs fully 
helieve the spirit of Ninak to have been incarnate in each 
succeeding Gurih® Angad was acknowledged as the teacher 


xV, 20), 28, 20, and other passages.) The seventh of the articles of 
the Church of England, and the nineteenth chapter of the Scottish 
Confession of Faith, show the axisting perplexity of modern divines, 
nod, doubtless, it willlong continue to be disputed how far Christians 
are amenable to some portions of the Jewish law, and whether Sikhs 
Kheuld wholly reject. the institutions of Manu and the usages of race. 
There were Judaizing Christiana and there are Brithmanizing Sikhs ; 
the swine was a difficulty with one, the cow is a diliculty with the 
other; and yet the greatest obstacts, perhaps, to a complete oblitera- 
tion of caste, is the rooted feeling that marriages should properly 
take place only between people af the same origin or nation, without 
much reference to faith, (Cf Ward on he fH indooa,iii,.450 > Maleolm, 
Sketch, p. 157 notes and Forster's Travela, i. 208, 206, 308,) 

1 'Phisstory is related by various Panjabi compilers, and it is given 
with one of the variations by Dr. Macgregor, in his History of the 
Nihha (1.48) Inthe Dabiatin (ii. 268, 269) thero is a story of a similar 
kind about the successive nacrifice [In the four ages of a cow, a horse, 
an clephant, and aman, The pious partakers of the flosh of tho laat 
affering were declared to be saved, and the victim himaolf again 
appeared in his bodily shape. : 

4 Cf, Maloolm, Ske&h of the Sikha, p. 24 note, [Angad, however, 
ia an old Hindu name, and the ambassador of Rama to Ravan was 
anenlled, (Kennedy, Hea. Hind. Mythol., p. 438.)—~J. D.C.) 

® This belief is an article of faith with tho Nikba. Cf. the Dabistin 
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1469-1539, of the Sikhs, and Sri Chand, the son of Niinak, justifled his 
~~ father's fears, and became the founder of the Hindu sect 
of * Udasis’, a community indifferent to the concerns of 

this world.! 


(ii. 263, 281). The Gurit Har Gobind signed himself ‘ Ninak ? ine 
letter to Muhsin Fini, the author of that. work. 

1 For some account of the Udasis, see Wilson, Asiatic Riscarche., 
xvii. 232, The sect is widely diffused; its members are proad of 
their connexion with the Sikha, and all : reverence, And most poKsend 
and use, the Granth of Niinnk. 


Nots.—For many stories regarding Ninak himaelf, which it has 
not been thought necessary to introduce into the text or notes, the 
curious reader may refer with profit to Maleolua's Sivteh, to the 
second volume of the Dubistin, and to the first volume of Dr, Mue- 
gregor's recontly published History, 
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CHAPTER III 


THE SIKH GURUS OR TEACHERS, AND THE 
MODIFICATION OF SIKHISM UNDER GOBIND 
1589-1716 


Guri Angad—Gurii Amar Dis and the Udasi Sect—Gurii Rim Dis 
—Guri Arjin—Tho First Granth and Civil Organization of the 
Sikhs—Gurii Har Gobind and the Military Ordering of the Sikhs 
—CGurii Har Rai—Guri Har Kishan—Gurii Tegh Bahadur— 
Gurii Gobind, and the Political Establishment of the Sikhs— 
Banda Bairigi the Temporal Successor of Gobind—The Dis- 
persion of the Sikhs. 


NANAK died in 1589, and he was succeeded by the Angad 
of his choice, a Kshattriya of the Tihan subdivision of the 
race, who himself died in 1552, at Kadir, near Goindwal, 
on the Beis river. Little is related of his ministry, except 
that he committed to writing much of what he had heard 
about Ninak from the Guri’s ancient companion, Bala 
Sindhu, as well as some devotional observations of his own, 
which were afterwards incorporated in the Granth. But 
Angad was true to the principles of his great teacher, and, 
not deeming cither of his own sons worthy to succeed him, 
he bestowed his apostolic blessing upon Amar D&s, an 
assiduous follower. 

Amar Dis was likewise a Kshattriya, but of the Bhalla 
subdivision. He was active in preaching, and successful in 
obtaining converts, and it is said that he found an attentive 
listener in the tolerant Akbar. The immediate followers of 


1 Angad was born, according to most accounts, in 1661 Sambat, or 
A. D. 16504, but according to others in 1567 (or a. D. 1510), His death 
is usually placed in 1609 Sambat (a. D. 1552), but sometimes it is 
dated a year carlicr, and tho Sikh accounts affect a precision as to 
days and months which can never gain credence. Forster (Travels, 
i, 296) gives 1542, perhaps a misprint for 1552, aa the period of hig 
death. 
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Sri Chand, the son of Niinak, had hitherto been regarded 
as almost equally the disciples of the first teacher with the 
direet. adherents of Angad ; but Amar Diis declared passive 
and recluse ‘ Udasis ’ to be wholly separate from active and 
domestic ‘ Sikhs’, and thus finally preserved the infant 
church or state from disappearing as one of many sects.! 
In the spirit of Nanak he likewise pronounced that the 
‘true Sati was she whom grief and not flame consumed, 
and that the afflicted should seek consolation with the 
Lord’; thus mildly discountenancing a perverse custom, 
and leading the way to amendment by persuasion rather 
than by positive enactment.2. Amar Diis died in 157-4, after 
a ininistration of about twenty-two years and a half! Ie 
had a son and a daughter, and it is said that his delight 
with the uniform filial love and obedience of the latter led 
him to prefer her husband before other disciples, and to 
bestow upon him his ‘ Barkat’ or apostolic virtue. The 
fond mother, or ambitious woman, is further stated to have 
obtained an assurance from the Gurii that the succession 
should remain with her posterity. 

Riim Diis, the son-in-law of Amar Diis, was a Kshattriva 
of the SodhT subdivision, and he was worthy of his master's 
choiee and of his wife's affection. He is said to have been 
held in esteem by Akbar, and to have reeveived from him 
a piece of land, wilhin the limits of which he dug a reservolr, 
since well known as Amritsar, or the pool of immortality : 
but the temples and surrounding huts were at first: named 


+ Maleolin (Sketch, p. 27) anys distinetly that Amar Dia made thia 
keparation, The Dubiatin (ii, 271) states generally that the Quriis 
had affected it, and in the prosunt day some eduented Sikhn think 
that Arjiin first authoritatively lnid down the differmner het ween an 
Udasi and a genuine follower of Nanak, 

* The Adi-dranth, in that part of the Suki chapter whieh aw hy 
Amar Dits. Morstor (Travels, i, 309) considers that Niinak prohibited 
Sati, and allowed widows to marry ; but Niinak did not make positive 
laws of the kind, and perhaps self-sacrifice wan not authoritatively 
interfered with until (rat, Akbar ane duhitngir (Memaira of Juhingty, 
p. 24), aud afterwards (he Btuglivh, endenvoured to putan ond to it, 

* The aecounts ayreo an to the date of Amar Daeta birth, 
placing it in 1660 Sambot, or asp. 1609 The portod of hin denth, 
1631 Sambat, or ab. 1674, sooms Likewise cortain, nithongh cone 
Places it ag late an asp. L58U, 
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Ramdaspur, from the founder.’ Rim Das is among the 
most revered of the Guriis, but no precepts of wide applica- 
tion, or rules of great practical value or force, are attributed 
to him. His own ministry did not extend beyond seven 
years, and the slow progress of the faith of Nanak seems 
apparent from the statement that at the end of forty-two 
years his successor had not more than double that number 
of disciples or instructed followers? 

Arjiin succeeded his father in 1581, and the wishes of 
his mother, the daughter of Amar Das, were thus accom- 
plished. Arjiin was perhaps the first who clearly under- 
stood the wide import of the teachings of Nanak, or who 
perceived how applicable they were to every state of life 
and to every condition of society. He made Amritsar the 
proper seat of his followers, the centre which should attract 
their worldly longings for a material bond of union; and 
the obscure hamlet, with its little pool, has become a popu- 
lous city and the great place of pilgrimage of the Sikh 
people.* Arjiin next arranged the various writings of his 


1 Malcolm, Sketch, p. 29; Forster, Travels,i. 297; the Dabisian, 
ii. 275. Tho Sikh accounts state that the possession of Akbar’s gift 
was disputed by a Bairagi, who claimed the land ag the site of an 
ancient pool dedicated to Rim Chandra, the tutolary deity of his 
order; but the Sikh Guri said haughtily he was himself the truer 
representative of the hero. The Bairagi could produce no proof ; 
hut Ram Das dug deep into the earth, and displayed to numerous 
admirers the ancient steps of the demi-god’s reservoir ! 

# Such seems to be the meaning of the oxpression, ‘‘He held holy 
converse with eighty-four Sikhs,’ used by Bhai Kanh Singh in a 
manuscript compilation of the beginning of this century. 

Ram Das’s birth is placed in 1581 Sambat, or a. p. 1524, his marriage 
in A. D. 1542, the founding of Amritsar in A.D. 1577, and his death 
in A. D. 1581. 

' 3 It seems doubtful whether Rim Dis had two or three sons, 
Pirthi Chand (or Bharut Mal or Dhi Mal), Arjiin, and Mahadev, and 
also whether Arjiin was older or younger than Pirthi Chand. It is 
more certain, however, that Pirthi Chand claimed the succession on 
the death of his brother, 1f not on the death of his father, and he was 
also indeed accused of endeavouring to poison Arjin. (Cf. Malcolm, 
Sketch, p. 30, and the Dabistan, ii. 273.) The descendants of Pirthi 
Chand are atillto be found in the neighbourhood of the Sutlej, espe- 
cially at Kot Har Sahai, south of Ferozepore. 

4 The ordinary Sikh accounts represent Arjiin to have taken up 
his residence at Amritsar; but he lived for some timo at least at 

E 2 
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predecessors ;! he added to them the best known, or the 


most suitable, compositions of some other religious re- 


formers of the few preceding centuries, and completing the 
whole with a prayer and some exhortations of his own, he 
declared the compilation to be pre-eminently the ‘ Granth ’ 
or Book; and he gave to his followers their fixed rule of 
religious and moral conduct, with an assurance that multi- 
tudes even of divine Brahmans had wearied themselves 
with reading the Vedas, and had found not the value of an 
oil-seed within them.? The Gurii next reduced to a system- 
atic tax the customary offerings of his converts or adherents, 
who, under his ascendancy, were to be found in every city 
and province. The Sikhs were bound by social usage, and 
disposed from reverential feelings, to make such presents 
to their spiritual guide; but the agents of Arjiin were 
spread over the country to demand and receive the contri- 
butions of the faithful, which they proceeded to deliver to 
the Gurii in person at an annual assembly. Thus the Silkhs, 
says the almost contemporary Muhsin Fini, became ac- 
customed to a regular government.2 Nor was Arjiin heedl- 
less of other means of acquiring wealth and influence ; he 
dispatched his followers into foreign countries to be‘as keen 
in traffic as they were zealous in belief, and it is probable 
that his transactions as a merchant were extensive, although 
confined to the purchase of horses in Turkestan.* 

Arjiin became famous among pious devotees, and his 
biographers’ dwell on the number of saints and holy men 
who were cdified by his instructions. Nor was he unheeded 


Taran Taran, which lies between that city and the junction of tho 
Beas and Sutlej. (Cf. the Dabistan, ii. 275.) 

1 Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30. General tradition and most writers attri- 
bute the arrangement of the First Granth to Arjiin; but Angad is 
understood to have preserved many observations of Ninak, and 
Forster (Travels, i. 207) states that Rim Das compiled the histories 
and precepts of his predecessors, and annexed a commentary to the 
work, The same author, indeed (Travels, i. 296 note), alao contra- 
dictorily assigns the compilation to Angad. 

4 Adi-Cranth, wn that portion of the Suhé chapter written by Arjiin. 
For some account of the Adi, or First Granth, see Appendix T. 

* The Dabistén, ii. 270, &. Cf. Malcolm, Sketch, p. H). 

: he ordinary Sikh accounts aro to this effect, CF. the Dabistin, 
ii. 271. 
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by those in high station, for he is said to have refused to 
betroth his son to the daughter of Chandi Shih, the finance 
administrator of the Lahore province;1 and he further 
appears to have been sought as a political partisan, and to 
have offered up prayers for Khusri, the son of Jahangir, 
when in rebellion and intemporary possession of the Punjab. 
The Gurii was summoned to the empcror’s presence, and 
fined and imprisoned at the instigation chiefly, it is said, 
of Chandi Shah, whose alliance he had rejected, and who 
represented him as a man of a dangerous ambition. Arjiin 
died in 1606, and his death is believed to have been hastened 
by the rigours of his confinement ; but his followers piously 
assert that, having obtained leave to bathe in the river 
Ravi, he vanished in the shallow stream, to the fear and 
‘wonder of those guarding him. 


1 Cf. Forster, Travels, i. 298. Tho Sikh accounts represont that the 
son of Arjin was mentioned to Chandi as a suitable match for his 
daughter, and that Chandi slightingly objected, saying, Arjin, 
although a man of name and wealth, was still a beggar, or onc who 
received alms. This was reported to Arjin ; he resented the taunt, 
and would not be reconciled to the match, notwithstanding the per- 
sonal endeavours of Chandii 10 appease him and bring about tho 
anion. 

Shah is a corrupted suffix to names, extensively adopted in India. 
It is a Porsian word signifying a king, but applicd to Muhammadan 
Hakirs as Maharaja is used by or towards Hindu devotees. I is also 
used to denote a principal merchant, or as a corruption of Sahu or 
Sahukar, and it is further used as a name or title, as a, corruption of 
Sah or Sahai. The Génd converts to Muhammadanism on the 
Marbada all add the word Shih to their names. 

4 Dabistin, ii. 272, 273. Tho Sikh accounts correspond sufficiently 
as to the fact of the Gurii’s arraignment, whilo they are silent about 
hhis treason. They declare the empcror to have been satisfied of his 
sanctity and innocence (gencrally), and attribute his continued 
imprisunment to Chandi’s malignity and disobedience of orders. 
(Cf. Malcolm, Sketch, p. 32.) Muhsin ini also states that a Muham- 
ymadan saint of Thanesar was banished by Jahangir for aiding 
A<husrii with his prayors. (Dabisian, ii. 273.) The emperor himself 
simply slates (Memoirs, p. 88) that at Lahore he impaled seven 
hundred of the rebels, and on his way to that city he appears (Memoirs, 
P. 81) to have bestowed a present on Shaikh Nizim of Thinesar ; but 
he may have subsequently become awarv of his hostility. 

3 Cf. Maloolm, Sketch, p. 33; the Dabiséan, ii. 272-3; and Forster, 
4s avely, 1. 298. 

A. b. 1553 scoms the most probable date of Arjiin’y birth, although 
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1581-1608. During the ministry of Arjin the principles of Nanak 
D1 .._, 100k a firm hold on the minds of his followers,‘ and a disciple 
iffusion of mae: ; : ; . 
Sikhism. named Gur Das gives a lofty and imaginative view of the 
The writ- mission of that teacher. He regards him as the successor 
Gee Bis of Vyasa and Muhammad, and as the destined restorer of 
Bhulleh. purity and sanctity ; the regenerator of a world afilicted 
with the increasing wickedness of men, and with the savage 
contentions of numerous sects. He dcclaims against the 
bigotry of the Muhammadans and their ready resort to 
violence ; he denounces the asccticism of the Hindus, and 
he urges all men to abandon their evil ways, to live peace- 
fully and virtuously, and to call upon the name of the one 
true God to whom Nanak had borne witness. Arjan is 
commonly said to have refused to give these writings of 
his stern but fervid disciple a place in the Granth, perhaps 
as unsuited to the tenor of Nanak’s exhortations, which 
scarcely condemn or threaten others. The writings of Gur 
Das are, indecd, rather figurative descriptions of actual 
affairs than simple hymns in praise of God; but they 
deserve attention as expounding Ninak’s object of a 
gradual fusion of Muhammadans and Hindus into common 
Thecon« Observers of a new and a better creed, and as an almost 
ft rt contemporary instance of the conversion of the noble but 
conie the Obscure idea of an individual into the active principle of 
moving im- 9 multitude, and of the gradual investiture of a simple fact 
pulses ofa _ ; ° F A 
people; Wilh the gorgeous mythism of memory and imagination. 
aud lis The unpretending Ninak, the deplorer of human frailty 
 aavinieal and the lover of his fellow men, becomes, in the mind of 
natrative. Gur Das und of the Sikh pcople, the first of heavenly 
powers and emanations, and the proclaimed instrument of 
God for the redemption of the world ; and every hope and 
fecling of the Indian races is appealed to in proof or in 
illustration of the reality and the splendour of his mission.” 


one account places it as late ag A. D.1565. Similarly 1663 Sambat, or 
1015 Hari, or a. D. 1606, seems the moat certain date of his death. 

1 Muhsin Fini observes (Dabistin, ii. 270) that in the time of 
Arjiin Sikhs were to be found everywhere throughout the country. 

4 Tho work of Bhai Gur Dis Bhullch, simply known as such, or as 
the Gyan Ratnavali (Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30, note), is much read by 
the Sikhs. It consists of forty chapters, and is written in different 
kinds of verso. Somo extracts may be seen in Appendix XTX, and 
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On the death of Arjiin, his brother Pirthi Chand made 
some attempts to be recognized as Guri, for the only son 
of the deceased teacher was young, and ecclesiastical usage 
has everywhere admitted a latitude of succession. But 
some suspicion of treachery towards Arjiin appears to have 
attached to him, and his nephew soon became the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Sikhs, although Pirthi Chand himself 
continued to retain a few followers, and thus sowed the 
first fertile seeds of dissent, or elements of dispute or of 
change, which ever increase with the growth of a sect or 
a system. Har Gobind was not, perhaps, more than eleven 
years of age at his father’s death, but he was moved by 
his followers to resent the enmity of Chandi Shah, and he 
is represented either to have procured his condemnation by 
the emperor, or to have slain him by open force without 
reference to authority.2, Whatever may be the truth about 
the death of Chandi and the first years of Har Gobind’s 
ministry, it is certain that, in a short time, he became 
a military leader as well as a spiritual teacher. Nanak had 
sanctioned or enjoined secular occupations, Arjiin carried 
the injunction into practice, and the impulse thus given 
speedily extended and became general. The temper and 
the circumstances of Har Gobind both prompted him to 


in Malcolm, Sketch, p. 152, &c, Gur Das was the scribe of Arjan, but 
his pride and haughtiness are said to have displeased his master, and 
his compositions were refused a place in the sacred book. Time and 
reflection—and the Sikhs add a miracle—made him sensible of his 
failings and inferiority, and Arjiin perceiving his contrition, said he 
would include his writings in the Granth. But tho final meckness of 
Gur Dis was such, that he himself doclared them to be unworthy of 
such association ; whereupon Arjiin enjoined that all Sikhs should 
nevertheless read thom. He describes Arjiin (Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30, 
note) to have become Gurii without any formal investiture or con- 
secration by his father, which may further mark the commanding 
character of that teacher. 

Malcolm (Sketch, p. 32) appears to confound Chandi Shah (or 
Dhani Chand) with Gur Dis. 

1 Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30, and Dubisian, ii. 273. These sectaries 
were called Mina, a term commonly used in the Punjab, and which 1s 
expressive of contempt or opprobrium, as stated by Muhsin Fini. 
The proneness to sectarianism among the first Christians was noticed 
and deprecated by Paul (1 Cor. i. 10-13). 

2 Cf. Forster, Travels, i. 298. 
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innovation ; he had his father’s death to move his feelings, 
and in surpassing the example of his parent, even the 
jealous dogma of the Hindu law, which allows the most 
lowly to arm in sclf{-defence, may not have been without 
its influence on a mind acquainted with the precepts of 
Manu.! Arjiin trafficked as a.merchant, and played his 
part as a priest in affairs of policy; but Har Gobind 
grasped a sword, and marched with his devoted followers 
among the troops of the empire, or boldly Iced them to 
oppose and overcome provincial governors or personal 
enemies. Nanak had himself abstained from animal food, 
and the prudent Arjiin endcavoured to add to his saintly 
merit or influence by a similar moderation; but the ad- 
venturous Har Gobind became a hunter and an eater of 
flesh, and his disciples imitated him in these robust prac- 
tices.2 The genial disposition of the martial apostle Ied 
him to rejoice in the companionship of a camp, in the 
dangers of war, and in the excitements of the chase, nor is 
it improbable that the policy of a temporal chicf iningled 
with the feelings of an injured son and with the duties of 
a, religious guide, so as to shape his acts to the ends of his 
ambition, although thai may not have aimed at more than 
a partial independence under the mild supremacy of the 
son of Akbar. Har Gobind apyicars to have adinitted 
criminals and fugitives among lus followers, and where a 
principle of antagonism had already arisen, they may have 
served hin. zealously without greally reforming the practice 
of their lives ; and, indeed, they are sLated to have believed 
that the faithful Sikh would pass unquestioned into heaven.§ 
He had a stable of cight hundred horses; three hundred 
mounted followers were constantly in attendance upon him, 
and a guard of sixty matchlock-men secured the safety of 
his person, had he ever feared or thought of assussination.* 
The impulse which he gave to the Sikbs was such as to 


1 Vor this last supposition, sce Malcolm, SécfeA, pp. £1,189. ‘There 
is perhaps some slraining alter nicety of reayon in the notion, as 
Manu’s injunction bad long become obsolete in such matters, eape- 
cially under the Muhammadan supremacy. 

2 The Dabistin, 1.248, and Malcolm, Skeich, p. 36. 

3 'Tho Dabistan, ii. 2841, 286, 4 Tho Dabisian, ii. 277. 
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Separate them a long way from all Hindu sects, and after 
the time of Har Gobind the ‘ disciples ’ were in little danger 
of relapsing into the limited merit or utility of monks 
and mendicants.! 

Har Gobind became a follower of the Emperor Jahangir, 
and to the end of his life his conduct partook as much of 
the military adventurer as of the enthusiastic zealot. He 
accompanied the :mperial camp to Kashmir, and he is at 
one time represented as in holy colloquy with the religious 
guide of the Mughal, and at another as involved in diffi- 
culties with the emperor about retaining for himself that 
money which he should have disbursed to his troops. He 
had, too, a multitude of followers, and his passion for the 
chase, and fancied independence as a teacher of men, may 
have Jed him to offend against the sylvan laws of the court. 
The emperor was displeased, the fine imposed on Arjiin had 
never been paid, and Har Gobind was placed as a prisoner 
on scanty food in the fort of Gwalior. But the faithful 
Sikhs continued to revere the mysterious virtues or the real 
merits of their leader. They flocked to Gwalior, and bowed 
themselves before the walls which restrained their perse- 
cuted Guri, till at last Lhe prince, moved, perhaps, as much 
by superstilion as by pity, released him from confinement.’ 

On the death of Jahangir in 1628, Har Gobind continued 
in the employ of the Muhammadan Government, but he 
appears soon to have been led into a course of armed resist- 
ance to the impcrial officers in the Punjab. A disciple 
brought some valuable horses from Turkestan ; they were 
seized, as was said, for the emperor, and one was con- 
ferred as a gift on the Kazi or Judge of Lahore. The Guri 

1 Sce Appendix IX. 

= C£. the Dabisian, 11. 278, 274, and Forster, Travels, i. 298, 299. 
But the journey to Kashmir, and the controversy with Muhammadan 
saints or Mullas, are given on the authority of the native chronicles. 
Muhsin Fani represents Har Gobind to have been imprisoned for 
twelve years, and Forster attributes his release to the mtervention 
of a Muhammadan leader, who had originally induced him to submit 
to the emperor. 

The Emperor Jahangir, in his Memoirs, gives more than one 
instance of his credulity and suporstitious reverence for reputed 
saints and magicians. Sco particularly hiy Memoiis, p. 129, &e, 
where his visit to a workor of wonders is narrated. 
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1606-45. recovered this one animal by pretending to purchase it; the 
judge was deceived, and his anger was further roused by the 
abduction of, the Sikhs say his daughter, the Muhammadans 
his favourite concubine, who had become enamoured. of the 
Guri. Other things may have rendered Har Gobind ob- 
noxious, and it was resolved to seize him and to disperse 
his followers. He was assailed by one Mukhlis Khan, but 
he defeated the imperial troops near Amritsar, fighting, it 
is idly said, with five thousand men against seven thousand. 
Afterwards a Sikh, a converted robber, stole two of the 
emperor’s prime horses from Lahore, and the Gurii was 
again attacked by the provincial levies, but the detachment 
Har Gobind was routed and its leaders slain. Har Gobind now deemed 
retires (0 it prudent to retire for a time to the wastes of Bhatinda, 
of Hariina, south of the Sutlej, where it might be useless or dangerous 
to follow him; but he watched his opportunity and 
oe Panahe speedily returned to the Punjab, only, however, to become 
"engaged in fresh contentions. The mother of one Painda 
Khan, who had subsequently risen to some local eminence, 
had been the nurse of Har Gobind, and the Gurti had ever 
been liberal to his foster brother. Painda Khan was moved 
to keep to himself a valuable hawk, belonging to the Gurii’s 
eldest son, which had flown to his house by chance: he 
was taxed with the detention of the bird ; he equivocated 
before the Gurii, and became soon after his avowed enemy. 
The presence of Har Gobind seems ever to have raised 
a commotion, and Painda Khin was fixed upon as a suitable 
Slaysin leader to coerce him. He was attacked; but the warlike 
lightone apostle slew the friend of his youth with his own hand, and 
ainda : e : f . 

Khin, us proved again a victor. In this action a soldier rushed 
frend. furiously upon the Gurii; but he warded the blow and 
laid the man dead at his fcet, exclaiming, ‘ Not so, but thus, 
is the sword used’; an observation from which the author 
of the Dabistdn draws the inference ‘that Har Gobind 
struck not in anger, but deliberately and to give instruction ; 

for the function of a Gurii is to teach ’.! 


1 Sce the Dabistan, ii. 275; but native accounts, Sikh and Muham- 
madan, have beon mainly followed in narrating tho sequenccof events. 
Compare, however, the Dabistdn, ii. 284, for the scizure of horses 
belonging to ‘a disciple of the Guri. 
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Har Gobind appears to have had other difficulties and 
adventures of a similar kind, and occasionally to have been 
reduced. to great straits; but the Sikhs always rallied 
round him, his religious reputation increased daily, and 
iimediately before his death he was visited by a famous 
saint of the ancient Persian faith.. He died in peace in 
1645, at Kiratpur on the Sutlej, a place bestowed upon him 
by the hill chief of Kahlir, and the veneration of his 
followers took the terrible form of self-sacrifice. A Rajpit 
convert threw himself amid the flames of the funeral pyre, 
and walked several paces till he died at the feet of his 
master. A Jat disciple did the same, and others, wrought 
upon by these examples, were ready to follow, when Har 
Rai, the succeeding Guri, inlerfered and forbade them.? 

During the ministry of Har Gobind, the Sikhs increased 
greatly in numbers, and the fiscal policy of Arjiin, and the 
armed system of his son, had already formed them into 
a kind of separate state within the empire. The Guri was, 
perhaps, not unconscious of his latent influence, when he 
played with the credulity or rebuked the vanity of his 
Muhammadan friend. ‘A Raja of the north’, said he, ‘ has 
sent an ambassador to ask about a place called Delhi, and 
the name and parentage of its king. I was astonished that 
he had not heard of the commander of the faithful, the lord 
of the ascendant, Jahangir.’ But during his busy life he 

1 The Dabisian, ii. 280. 

2 This is related on the authority of the Dabistén, ii. 280,281. Har 
Gobind’s death is also given agrocably to the text of the Dabisian as 
having occurred on the 3rd Mohurrum, 1055 Hijri, or on the 19th Feb., 
A.D. 1645. Malcolm, Sketch, p.37, and Forster, Travels, i. 299, give 
A. D. 1644 as the oxact or probable date, obviously from regarding 
1701 Sambat (which Malcolm also quotes) as identical throughout, 
instead of for about the first nine months only, with A. D. 1644, an 
error which may similarly apply to several conversions of dates in 
this history. The manuscript accounts consulted place the Gurii’s 
death variously in a. p. 1637, 1638, and 1639; but they lean to the 
middle term. All, however, must be too early, as Muhsin Fini 
(Dubist@n, 1. 281) says he saw Har Gobindin a.p. 1643. Har Gobind’s 
birth is placed by the native accounts in the early part of 1652 Sambat, 
corresponding with the middle of 4. D. 1595. 

3 Sco the Dabistin, ii. 276,277. The friend being Muhsin Tani 
himeclf, The story perhaps shows that the Sikh truly considered 
the Muhammadan to be a gossiping and somewhat credulous person. 
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never forgot his genuine character, and always styled him- 
self ‘ Nanak’, in deferenee to the firm belief of the Sikhs, 
that the soul of their great teacher animated each of his 
successors. So far as Har Gobind knew or thought of 
philosophy as a science, he fell into the prevailing views of 
the period: God, he said, is one, and the world is an 
illusion, an appearance without a reality; or he would 
adopt the more Pantheistic notion, and regard the universe 
as composing the one Being. But such reflections did not 
occupy his mind or engage his heart, and the rebuke of 
a Brahman that if the world was the samc as God, he, the 
Guri, was one with the ass grazing hard by, provoked a 
laugh only from the tolerant Har Gobind.? That he thought 
conscience and understanding our only divine guides, may 
probably be inferred from his reply to one who declared 
the marriage of a brother with a sister to be forbidden by 
the Almighty. Had. God prohibited it, said he, it would_be 
impossible for man to accomplish it.2 His contempt for 
idolatry, and his occasional wide departure from the mild 
and conciliatory ways of Nanak, may be judged from the 
following anecdote: One of his followers smote the nose 
off an image ; the several neighbouring chiels coinplained 
to the Guri, who summoncd the Silh to his presence ; the 
culprit denied the act, bulb said ironically, that if the god 
bore witness against him, he would die willingly. ‘Oh, 
fool!’ said the Rajas, ‘ how should the god speak?’ ‘It 
is plain’, answered the Sikh, ‘whois the fool; if the god 
cannot save his own head, how will he avail you ? ’ 4 
Gurdit, the eldest son of Har Gobind, had acquired 
a high reputation, but he died before his father, leaving 


The dates would rather point to Shih Jahin as the emperor alluded 
to than Jahangir, as given parenthetically in the translated text of 
the Dubistan, Jahangir diedin a. D. 1628, and Muhsin I'ani’s acyuain- 
tance with Har Gobind appears not ta,have taken place till towards 
the last years of the Gurii’s life, or ill after a. p. 1640. 

1 C£. the Dubisian, ii. 281. 2 Cf. the Dubistan, 11. 277, 279, 280. 

9 The Dubiséin, ii. 280. [Cicero seemy to have almost as high an 
opinion of the [unctions.of conscience. It points out to us, ho says, 
without Divino assistance, the difference between virtue and vice. 
(Nature of the Gods, Francklin’s translation, p, 213.)—J. D. C.] 

4 The Dabsistén, ii. 276. : 
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two sons, one of whom sueceeded to the apostleship.1 Har 
Rai, the new Guri, remained at Kiratpur for a time, until 
the march of Lroops to reduce the Kahlir Raj& to obedience 
induced him Lo remove eastward into the district of Sarmor.* 
There he also remained in peace until he was induced, in 
1658-9, to take part, of a nature not distinctly laid down, 


with Dard Shikoh, in the struggle between him and his 


brothers for the empire of India. Dara failed, his adherents 
became rebels, and Har Rai had to surrender his elder son 
as a hostage. The youth was treated with distinction and 
soon released, and the favour of the politic Aurangzeb is 
believed to have roused the jealousy of the father? But 
the end of Har Rai was at hand, and he died at Kiratpur in 
the year 1661.4 His ministry was mild, yet such as won 


1 For some allusions to Gurdit or Gurditta, see the Dabistan, 11.281, 
282, His memory 1s yot fondly preserved, and many anecdotes are 
current of his porsonal strength and dexterity. Ais tomb 1s at 
Kiratpur, on the Sutlej, and it has now become a place of pilgrimage. 
In connexion with his death, a story 1s told, which at least serves to 
mark the aversion of the Sikh teachers to claim the obedience of the 
multitude by an assumption of miraculous powers, Gurditta had 
raised a slaughtered cow to life, on the prayer, some say, of a poor 
man the owner, and his father was displeased that he should so en- 
deavour to glorify himself. ‘Gurditta said that as a life was required 
by God, and as he had withheld one, ho would yield his own ; where- 
upon he lay down and gave up his spirit. A similar story is told of 
Atal Rai, the youngest son of Har Gobind, who had raised the child 
of a sorrowing widow to life. His father reproved him, saying, 
Guris should display their powors in purity of doctrine and holiness 
of living. Tho youth, or child as some say, replied as Gurditta had 
done, and died. His tomb is m Amritsar, and is likewise a place 
deemed sacred. 

Gurditta’s younger son was named Dhirmal, and his descendants 
are still io be found at Kartirpur, in the Jullundur Doab. 

2 See the Dabistan, ii. 282. The place meant seems to be Taksil or 
Tangsal, near the present British station of Kasaulito the northward 
of Ambila. ‘ 


The important work of Muhsin Fani brings down tho history of the 


Sikhs to this point only. 

8 The Giiri’s leaning towards Dara is given‘on the authority of 
native accounts only, but it is highly probable in itself, considering 
Dara’s personal character and religious principles. 

4 The authorities mostly agree as to the date of Har Rai’s death, 
but one‘account places itin a, D. 1662, Tho Gurii’s birth is differently 
placed in 1628 and 1629. 
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for him general respect ; and many of the ‘ Bhais’, or 
brethren, the descendants of the chosen companions of a 
Gurii, trace their descent to one disciple or other distin- 
guished by Har Rai. Some sects also of Sikhs, who affect 
more than ordinary precision, had their origin during the 
peaceful supremacy of this Gurii.? 

Har Rai left two sons, Rim Rai, about fifteen, and Har 
Kishan, about six years of age ; but the elder was the off- 
spring of a handmaiden, and not of a wife of equal degree, 
and Har Rai is further said to have declared the younger 
his suecessor. The disputes between the partisans of the 
two brothers ran high, and the decision was at last referred 
to theempcror. Aurangzeb may have been willing to allow 
the Sikhs to choose their own Guri, as some accounts have 
it, but the more cherished tradition relates that, being 
struck with the child’s instant recognition of the empress 
among a number of ladies similarly arrayed, he declared 
the right of Har Kishan to be indisputable, and he was 
accordingly recognized as head of the Sikhs: but before 
the infant apostle could leave Delhi, he was attacked with 
small-pox, and died, in 1664, at that place? 


1 Of these Bhai Bhagtu, the founder of the Kaithal family, useful 
partisans of Lord Lake, but now reduced fo comparative insignificance 
under the operation of the British system of escheat, was one of the 
best known. Dharam Singh, the ancostor of the respectable Bhais 
of Bagrian, a place between the Sutlej and Jumna, was likewise a 
follower of Har Rai. 

Nowadays the title of Bhai is in practice frequently given to any 
Sikh of eminont sanctity, whother his ancestor were the companion 
of a Guriiornot, Tho Bedis and Sodhis, however, confine themselves 
to the distinctive names of their tribes, or the Bedis call themselves 
Biba or fathor, and the Sodhis sometimes arrogate to thomselves the 
title of Gurii, as the representatives of Gobind and Rim Dis. 

2 Of thono sects the Suthris or the Suthra-Shahis arc the hest known. 
Thoir foundor was one Siicha, a Brahman, and they havo a s?’han or 
dera, or place under tho walls of the citadel of Lahore. (Cf. Wilson, 
As. Res , xvii. 236.) The namo, or designation, means simply the 
pure. Another follower of Har Rai was a Khattri trader, named 
Fattu, who got the title, or adopted the namo of Bhai P’hiru, and who, 
according to the belief of some people, became the real founder of 
the Udasis. 

5 (4 Malcolm, Sketch, p. 38, and Forster, Travels, i. 299. One 
native account places Har Kishan's death in a. p. 1666, but 1664 
scoms tho preferable date. His birth took place in 4. D. 1656. 
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When Har Kishan was about to cxpire, he is stated to 
have signified that his successor would be found in the 
village of Bakala, near Goindwal, on the Beas river. In 
this village there were many of Har Gobind’s relatives, and 
his son, Tegh Bahadur, after many wanderings and a long 
sojourn at Patna, on the Ganges, had taken up his residence 
at the same place. Rim Rai continued to assert his claims, 
but he never formed a large party, and Tegh Bahddur was 
generally acknowledged as the leader of the Sikhs. The 
son of Har Gobind was rejoiced, but he said he was un- 
worthy to wear his father’s sword, and in a short time his 
supremacy and his life were both endangered by the 
machinations of Ram Rai, and perhaps by his own sus- 
picious proceedings. He was summoned to Delhi as a pre- 
tender to power and as a disturber of the peace, but he 
had found a listener in the chief of Jaipur; the Rajpitt 
advocated his cause, saying such holy men rather went on 
pilgrimages than aspired to sovereignty, and he would take 
him with him on his approaching march to Bengal.? Tegh 


1 Cf., generally, Malcolm, Sketch, p. 38; Forster, Travels, i. 299 ; 
and Browne’s India Tracig,ii.3, 4. Tegh Bahadur’srefusal to wear the 
sword of his father is given, however, on the authority of manuscript 
native accounts, whichlikewisefurnish a story, showing the particular 
act which led to his recognition as Guri. A follower of the sect, named 
Makhan Sah (or Shih), who was passing through Bakala, wished to 
make an offoring to the Gurii of his faith, but he was perplexed by the 
number of claimants. His offering was to be 525 rupees in all, but the 
amount was known to him alone, and he silently resolved to give a 
rupee 10 each, andsto hail him as Gurii who should (from intuition) 
claim theremainder. Tegh Bahidur demanded the balance, and so on. 

2 Forster and Malcolm, who follow native Indian accounts, both 
give Jai Singh as the name of the prince who countenanced Tegh 
Bahadur, and who went to Bengal on an expedition ; but one manu- 
script account refers to Bir Singh as the friendly chief. Tod (Rajas- 
thiin, ii. 855) says Ram Singh, the son of the first Jai Singh, went to 
Assam, but he is silent about his actions. It is not unusual in India 
to talk of eminent men as living, although long since dead, as a Sikh 
willnow say heis Ranjit Singh’s soldier ; anditis probable that Ram 
Singh was nominally forgotten, owing to the fame of his father, tho 
‘ Mirza Raja’, and even that the Sikh chroniclers of the early part of 
the last century confounded the first with the second of the name, 
their contemporary Sawai Jai Singh, the noted astronomer and patron 
of the learned. Malcolm (Sketch, p. 39), who, perhaps, copies Forster 
(Travels, i. 299, 300), says Tegh Bahadur was, at this time, imprisoned 
for two years. 
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1664-15. Bahadur accompanied the Raja to the eastward. He again 
Tegh Baha resided for a time at Patna, but afterwards joined the army, 
dur retires to bring success, says the chronicler, to the expedition 
ee against the chiefs of Assam. He meditated on the banks 
erent of the Brahmaputra, and he is stated to have convinced the 
heart of the Raja of Kamrip, and to have made him a 
believer in his mission.2 ; 
TeghBahi- After a time Tegh Bahadur returned to the Punjab, and 
nana A bought a piece of ground, now known as MakhowAl, on the 
the Punjab. banks of the Sutlej, and close to Kiratpur, the chosen resi- 
dence of his father. But the hostility and the influence of 
Ram Rai still pursued him, and the ordinary Sikh accounts 
represent him, a pious and innocent instructor of men, as 
once more arraigned at Delhi in the character of a criminal ; 
but the truth seems to be that Tegh Bahidur followed the 
example of his father with unequal footsteps, and that, 
Leads a life choosing for his haunts the wastes between Hiinsi and the 
ond janes! Sutlej, he subsisted himself and his disciples by plunder, 
strained to in a way, indeed, that rendered him not unpopular with 
Dah at the peasantry. Ele is further credibly represented to have 
leagued with a Muhammadan zealot, named Adam Hiiliz, 
and to have levied contributions upon rieh Ilindus, while 
his confederate did the same upon wealthy Musalmiins. 
They gave a ready asylum to all fugilives, and their power 
interfered with the prosperily of the country ; the im perial 
troops marched against them, and they were at last de- 
feated and made prisoners. The Muhaimmadan saint was 
banished, but Aurangzeb determined that the Sikh should 
be put to death? 

When Tegh Bahadur was on his way to Delhi, he sent 
for his youthful son, and girding upon him the sword of 
Har Gobind, he hailed him as the Gurii of the Sikhs. Ife 
told him he was himself being led 40 death, he counselled 
him not to leave his body a prey to dogs, and he enjoined 

1 These last two clauses aro almoat wholly on the authority of a 
manuscript Gurmukhi summary of Tegh Bahidur's life. 

4 The author of the Siar ul Matakhurin (i. 112, 113) mentions these 
predatory or insurrectionary proceedings of Tegh Bahfdur, and the 
ordinary manuscript compilations admit that auch charges” were 
made, but deprecate a belicf in them. For Makhowil the Chirit is 
sald to havo paid 500 rupees to the Raja of Kahiir, 
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upon him the necessity and the merit of revenge. At Delhi, 
the story continues, he was summoned before the emperor, 
and half-insultingly, half-credulously, told to exhibit 
miracles in proof of the alleged divinity of his mission. 
Tegh Bahadur answered that the duty of man was to pray 
to the Lord; yet he would do one thing, he would write 
a charm, and the sword should fall harmless on the neck 
around which it was hung. He placed it around his own 
neck and inclined his head to the executioner: a blow 
severed it, to the surprise of a court tinged with superstition, 
and upon the paper was found written, ‘ Sir dia, Sirr na 
dia,’—he had given his head but not his secret; his life 
was gone, but his inspiration or apostolic virtue still re- 
mained in the world. Such is the narrative of a rude and 
wonder-loving people ; yet it is more certain that Tegh 
Bahadur was put to death as a rebel in 1675, and that the 
stern and bigoted Aurangzeb had the body of the unbeliever 
publicly exposed in the strects of Delhi? 

Tegh Bahiidur seems to have been of a character hard 
and moody, and to have wanted both the genial temper of 
his father and the lofty mind of his son. Yet his own 
example powerfully aided in making the disciples of Nanak 
a martial as well as a devotional people. His reverence for 
the sword of his father, and his repeated injunction that 
his disciples should obey the bearer of his arrows, show 
more of the kingly than of the pricstly spirit ; and, indeed, 


1 Allthe accounts agree that Togh Buhidur was ignominiously put 
to death. Tho enc of tho yoar 4. ». 1075—as Maugsar is nometimes 
given as tho month—seoma tho most cortain date of his oxeoution, 
His birth is differently placed in 4. p. 1612 and 1621. (It was on this 
occasion that the famous prophavy on the ultimate soveraignty of the 
white race in Delhi is said to have been uttered (though sume modorn 
critics consider it a later invention). ‘I soo’, he said dauntlessly to 
the emperor, ‘a power rising in tho West which will sweep your 
empire into the dust.’ His body was quartered and hung before the 
city gates; but the Sikhs never forgot his prophotio words. They 
have acvounted largely for Sikh loyalty to British rule; and thay 
were on tho lips of the gallant Punjab regiments before Delhi in 1457 
when at last thoy avenged in blood the martyrdom of thoir leader 
(Rawlinson, Indian Historical Studies, p. 177, and Macauliffe, vol. i, 
Preface, pp. xili-xvili and vol, iv, 381), The story is related by two 
Sikh suthors.—Ep.] 
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ubout this time the Sikh Gurits came to talk of themselves, 
and to be regarded by their followers us * Suchehn Piid- 
shahs’, or as * veritable kings *, meaning, perhaps, that they 
governed by just influence and not by the foree of arms, or 
that they guided men to salvation, while others controbled 
their worldly actions, But the expression eould be adapted 
to any circumstances, and its nrystic application seems to 
huve preyed upon and perplexed the minds of the Mughal 
princes, while it Hlustrates the assertion of an intelligent, 
Muhamimadan writer, that Tegh Bahidur, being at the head 
of many thousand men, aspired to sovereign power! 
When Tegh Bahadur was put to death, his only son was 
in his fifteenth year. The violent end and the last injunction 
of the martyr Gurit made a deep impression on the mind 
of Gobind, and in brooding over his own Joss and the fallen 
condition of his country, he beeame the irreeoncilaile foe 
of the Muhamimadan name, and conceived the noble iden 
of moulding the vanquished Hindus into a new and aspiring 
people. But Gobind was yet younp, the governinent was 
suspicious of his followers, and among the Sikhs themselves 
there were parties inimical to the son of ‘Peygh Bahdidar. 
iis friends were therefore satisfied that the mutilated body 
of the departed Gurit was reeovered by the zeal und dex. 
terity of some humble diseiples,? and that the son himself 
performed the funeral rites so essential to the welfare of the 
living and the peuce of the dead. Gobind was placed ia 


' Saiyid Ghuliim Husaia, the author of the Siar ad Mutedharin 
(i, 192), is the writer reforrad tu. 

Browns, in his Sadia Tracts (ii. 2, 3), and wha un i cunipilation, 
attributes Aurangzub's rewolution to put Tegh Bahadur te death, te 
his assumption of the character of a true king ', and to hin une of the 
title of ‘ Bahadur’, exprossive of valour, birth, and dignity. Thos 
Gurti, in the narrative referred to, disnvowa all elaimn to miraculous 
powers, For some remarks on the term *Sacheha Pédshah ', ae 
Appondix XII. 

Tegh Buhicdue's objections to wour hin father's aword, and hin 
injunetion to reverence his arrows, that is, to heel what the bearer 
of them whould any, are given on native authority. 

® Certain mon of the unclewg and doapised cate of Sweepers were 
dispatuhed to Dolhite bring away the dinporwed Linste af Togh Haha. 
dur, and it in anid they partly owed their suceens to the oxortions af 
that MakhanShah, who had boon the first to hail the decoased agGlard. 
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retirement amid the lower hills on either side of the Jumna, 
and for a series of years he occupicd himself in hunting the 
tiger and wild boar, in acquiring a knowledge of the Persian 
language, and in storing his mind with those ancient legends 
which describe the mythic glories of his race. 

In this obscurity Gobind remained perhaps twenty 
years ;? but his youthful promise gathered round him the 
disciples of Nanak, he was acknowledged as the head of the 
Sikhs, the adherents of Ram Rai declined into a sect of 
dissenters, and the neighbouring chiefs became impressed 
with a high sense of the Guri’s superiority and a vague 
dread of his ambition. But Gobind ever dwelt upon the 
fate of his father, and the oppressive bigotry of Aurangzeb ; 
study and reflection had enlarged his mind, experience of 
the world had matured his judgement, and, under the 
mixed impulse of avenging his own und his country’s 
wrongs, he resolved upon awakening his followers to a new 
life, and upon giving precision and aim to the broad and 
gencral institutions of Nanak. In the heart of a powerful 
empire he sct himself to the task of subverting it, and 
from the midst of social degradation and religious cor- 
ruption, he called up simplicity of manners, singleness 
of purpose, and enthusiasm of desire.® 


1 The accounts moatly agree ax to this seclusion and occupation of 
Gobind during his carly manhood ; but Forster (Travels, i. 801) and 
also some Gurmukhi accounts, state that he was taken to Patna in 
the first instance, and that he lived there fur sume time before he 
retired to the Srinagar hills, 

2 Tho period is nowhere definitely given by Mnglish or (Indian 
writers ; but from a comparison of dates and clreumatances, ib secns 
probable that Gobind did not take upon himuolf a new and special 
character as a toacher of mon until about the thirty-lifth year, or 
until the year 1695 of Christ. A Sikh author, indeed, quoted by 
Maleolm (Sketch, p. 186, note) makos Ciobind's reforms date from 
4. D. 1696; but contradictorily one or more of Gubind’s sayings or 
writings are made to date about the same period from the south of 
India, whither he proceeded only just before his death. 

$ The ordinary acoounts represent Gobind, as they reprowent his 
grandfather, to have beon mainly moved to wage war against Muham- 
madans by a desire of avonging tho death of his parent. It would be 
unreasonable to dony to Gobind the merit of other motives likewiso ; 
but, doubtless, the fierce feeling in question strongly impellud him 
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Gobind was equally bold, systematic, and sanguine ; 
but it is not necessary to suppose him cither an unserit- 
pulous impostor or a self-deluded enthusiast. Ile thought 
that the minds of men might be wrought upon to great 
purposes, he deplored the corruption of the world, he 
resented the tyranny which endangered his own life, und 
he believed the time had come for another teacher to arouse 
the latent energies of the human will. His memory was 
filled with the deeds of primaeval seers and heroes ; his 
imagination dwelt on successive dispensations for the 
instruction of the world, and his mind was not perhaps 
untinged with a superstitious belief in his own earthly 
destiny.. In an extant and authentic composition,’ he 
traces his mortal descent to ancient kings, and he extols 
the piety of his immediate parents which rendered them 
acceptable to God. But his own unembodied soul, he says, 
reposed in bliss, wrapt in meditation, and it murmured 
that it should appear on earth even as the chosen messenger 
of the Lord—the inheritor of the spirit of Nanak, trans- 


in the prosecution of his lofty and comprehensive design, Tho senti- 
ment is indeed common to all times and places: it is ag common in 
the present Indian as it was in the ancient European world ; and 
even the ‘most Christian of pocts’ has used it without rebuke to 
justify the anger of a shade in Hades, and his own sympathy on & 
mortal man yet dwelling in the world : 
“Oh guide beloved | 

His violent death yet unavenged, said I, 

By any who are partners in his shame 

Made him contemptuous; theroforo, as T think, 

He passed me speechless by, and doing so 

Hath made me more compassionate his fate.’ 

Dante, Hell, xxix. Cary’s translation. 

1 The persuasion of being moved by something more than the meri 
human will and reason, does not necessarily imply delusion or in- 
sanity in the ordinary senso of the term, and the bolicf is everywheru 
traceable as one of the phenomena of ‘mind’, both in the creation 
of the poet and in the recorded experience of actual life. Thus tho 
reader will remember the ‘ unaccustomed spirit’ of Romeo, and the 
‘rebuked genius’ of Macbeth, as well as tho ‘star’ of Napoloon ; 
and ho willcallto mind the ‘ martial transporta’ of Ajax infuned hy 
Neptune, as well as the ‘daomon’ of Socrates and tho ‘ inspiration ' 
of the holy men of Isracl. 

* The Vichitr Natak, or Wondrous Talo, which forms a portion of 
the Daswin Padshah ka Granth, or Book of the Tenth King. 
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mitted to him as one lamp imparts its flame to another. 
He describes how the ‘ Daityas” had been vainly sent to 
reprove the wickedness of man, and how the succeeding 
*Devtas’ procured worship for themselves as Siva and 
Brahma and Vishnu. How the Siddhs had established 
divers sects, how Gorakhnath and R&amf&nand introduced 
other modes, and how Muhammad had required men to 
repeat his own name when besceching the Almighty. Each 
perversely, continues Gobind, estublished ways of his own 
and misled the world, but he himself had come to declare 
a perfect faith, to extend virtue, and to destroy evil. Thus, 
he said, had he been manifested, but re was only as other 
men, the servant of the supreme, a beholder of the wonders 
of creation, and whosoever worshipped him as the Lord 
should assuredly burn in everlasting flame. The practices 
of Muhammadans and JIindus he declared to be of no avail, 
the reading of Koriins and Puriins was all in vain, and the 
votaries of idols and the worshippers of the dead could 
never attain to bliss. God, he said, was not to be found 
in texts or in modes, but in humility and sincerity.? 

Such is Gobind’s mode of presenting his mission 3; but 
his followers have extended the allegory, and have variously 
given an earthly close to his celestial vision. THe is stated 
to have performed the most austere devotions at the fane 
of the goddess-mother of mankind on the summit of the 
hill named Naina, and to have asked how in the olden times 


2 The reader will contrast what Virgil says of the shade of Romo’s 
* groat amperor *, with the devoted Quietiam of the Indian reformer : 
‘There mighty Cactar waite his vital hour, 
Impationt for the world, and grasps hia promised power,’ 
Anneid, vi. 
Ha will also call to mind the sentiment of Milton, whieh (ho more 
ardent (lobind has greatly heightened. 
‘He asked, but all the heavenly quire stood muto, 
And silonee was in heaven: on man's behalf, 
Patron or intercessor none appearad,’ 
Until Christ bimuelf said-- 
* Account mo man, | for his sake will leave 
Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee 
Krovly put of." Puradiae Load, iii. 
2 Cf. the oxtracts given by Maloolm from the Vichite Natak (Sketch, 
1» 173, &a,). 
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the heroic Arjiin transpierced multitudes with an arrow. 
He was told that by prayer and sacrifice the power had been 
attained. He invited from Benares a Brahman of great 
fame for piety and for power over the unseen world. He 
himself carefully consulted the Vedas, and he called upon 
his numerous disciples to aid in the awful ceremony he was 
about to perform. Before all he makes successful trial of 
the virtue of the magician, and an ample altar is laboriously 
prepared for the Hom, or burnt offering. He is told 
that the goddess will appear to him, an armed shade, and 
that, undaunted, he should hail her and ask for fortune. 
The Guri, terror-struck, could but advance his sword, a8 
if in salutation to the dread appearance. The goddess 
touched it in token of acceptance, and a divine weapon, 
an axe of iron, was seen amid the flames. The sign was 
declared to be propitious, but fear had rendered the sacrifice 
incomplete, and Gobind must die himself, or devote to 
death one dear to him, to ensure the triumph of his faith. 
The Guri smiled sadly ; he said he had yet much to accom 
plish in this world, and that his father’s spirit was still 
unappeased. He looked towards his children, but maternal 
affection withdrew them: twenty-five disciples then 
sprang forward and declared their readiness to perish ; 
one was gladdened by being chosen, and the fates were 
satisfied.1 

Gobind is next represented. to have again assembled 
his followers, and made known to them the great objects 
of his mission. A new faith had been declared, and hence- 
forth the ‘ Khalsa’, the saved or liberated,? should alone 
prevail. God must be worshipped in truthfulness and 
sincerity, but no material resemblance must degrade the 
Omnipotent ; the Lord could only be beheld by the cye 


1 This logend is given with several variations, and one inay be soon 
in Malcolm (Sketch, p. 53, note) and anothor in Macgregor’s Itatary 
of the Stkhs (i.'71). Perhaps tho true origin of the myth is to bo 
found in Gobind’s roputed vision during sleop of tho great goddons, 
(Malcolm, p. 187.) The occurrence is placed in the yoar A. D. 1006, 
(Malcolm, Sketch, p. 86.) 

2 Khalsa, or Khalisa, is of Arabic derivation, and has such original 
or secondary meanings as puro, special, freo, &v. It is commonly 
used in India to denote the immodiate territorics of any chief or state 
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of faith in the general body of the Khialsa.1 All, he said, 
must become as one; the lowest were equal with the 
highest ; caste must be forgotten; they must accept the 
* Pahul’ or initiation from him,? and the four races must 
eat as one out of one vessel. The Turks must be destroyed, 
and the graves of those called saints neglected. The ways 
of the Hindus must be abandoned, their temples viewed 
as holy and their rivers looked upon as sacred ; the Bra&h- 
man’s thread must be broken; by means of the Khalsa 
alone could salvation be attained. They must surrender 
themselves wholly to their faith and to him their guide. 
Their words must be ‘ Kritnash, Kulnash, Dharmnash, 
Karmnash,’ the forsaking of occupation and family, of 
belief and ceremonies. ‘Do thus,’ said Gobind, ‘ and the 
world is yours.’ > Many Brihman and Kshattriya followers 
murmured, but the contemned races rejoiced ; they re- 
minded Gobind of their devotion and services, and asked 
that they also should be allowed to bathe in the sacred pool, 
and offer up prayers in the temple of Amritsar. The mur- 
murings of the twice-born increased, and many took their 
departure, but Gobind exclaimed that the lowly should be 
raised, and that hereafter the despised should dwell next 
to himself.4 Gobind then poured water into a vessel and 
as distinguished from the lands of tributarion and feudal followers. 
Khalsa can thus be held either to denote the kingdom of Gobind, or 
that the Sikhs are the chosen people. 

1 This assurance ix given in the Rehet Nameh, or Rule of Life of 
Gobind, which, however, is not included in the Granth, In the same 
composition he says, or is held to have said, that the believer wha 
wishos to see tho Curii shall bobold him in the Khilsii. 

Those who object to such similitudes, or to such struggles of the 
mind after procision, should romomber that Abelard likened the 
Trinity to a syllogism with its three torma; and that Wallis, with 
admitted orthodoxy, compared the Godhead to a mathematical cuba 
with its throo dimensions. (Baylo’s Dictionary, art. ‘ Abelard’) 

* Pahul (pronounced nearly as Powl), means literally a gato, a door, 
anc thonco initiation. Tho word may havea the aame origin aa the 
Grook adAn. 

* The toxt gives the substance and uaually the vary words of the 
numeocrous accounts to the samo purport. (C£ also Maleolm, N#etrh, 
pp. 148, 161.) 

* Churhas, or men of the Sweeper caste, brought away the remains 
of Togh Bahidur from Delhi, ag has been montionad (ante, p. 60, note). 
Many of that despised, but not oppressed raco, have adopted the 
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1675-1708. stirred it with the sacrificial axe, or with the sword ren- 
dered divine by the touch of the goddess. His wife passer 
by, as it were by chance, bearing confections of five kinds : 
he hailed the omen as propitious, for the coming of woman 
denoted an offspring to the Khalsa numerous as the leaves 

The Pihul of the forest. He mingled the sugars with the water. ani 


donee, then sprinkled a portion of it upon five faithful disciples, 
tion of tho a . ‘= » daastlend 
sect. of & Brahman, a Kshattriya, and three Stidras. He hisile 


Sighs. them as ‘Singhs *, and declared them to be the KK hitina, 
He himself received from them the ‘ Pahul’ of his faith, 
and became’ Gobind Singh, saying, that hereafter, whet 


Sikh faith in the Punjab, and they are commonly known aa Hanh 
rhota Sikhs, Aangyher is wv torm applied tu the Rijjpite about Pella 
who have become Muhammadans; but in Malwa the prodateury 
Hindu Rajpits are similarly styled, perhaps from Henk, we pwr tan, 
in opposition to Itand, one of high degree, Ranghrhata seer this 
rather a diminutive of Ranghar than a derivative of rang (enor) na 
commonly understood. The Ranghrheta Sikhs are aomet ines ot lee 
Mazhabi, or of the (Muhammadan) faith, from the cireumat ane tht 
the converts from Islam are Bo ealled, and that many Sweepers 
throughout India have beeome Muhammaddans. 

[Theso Mazhahis in the past have proved themselves, and ape at fle 
present time, extremely good soldiers, The Pioneer reyinients 
23rd, 32nd, 34th ~intu which they are recruited have a pros 
cocord of gurvice in many campaigns. Mr. Candler, in an article in 
Blackwood's Maguxine, September 1009, observes “Whe general 
roluctance of the low-caste Hindu to elevate LairrameeTf Doge Bove oonaannagy 
& Sikh may porhans he expluined by the historien! eeephions of 
the Mavhabis. Thess Sikhs, the descendunta of converte fry thie 
despiaod Sweeper caute, were weleomod hy the Kila at a tane who 
they were ongayed in a desperate struggle with the forven of talans, 
ButwhentheSikhs dominated the Pan Jeb they found that ther ynahty 
their religion promised them oxistod in theory rather than us fast, 
They occupied much the same powition among the dit awl Khel 
descended Sikhs as thoir ancestord, the Sweepers, enjoyed ameny 
Hindus. They were dobarred from all Privileges and were, at ane 
time, oxeluded from the army.’ 

According to the Census Report of 1912 the Mazhnhi geeopriad ad turns 
now nunbers 21,091. ‘They have taken to hanbandry and five ben 
declared as a separate agrioultural tribe in tho districts of Guyran 
wala and Lyallpur’ (Cenana Report, W123.) Kn, | 

In allusion to the design of indpiring the Hindur with n new Lifes, 
Gobind is roportod to have said that he! would teach the sparciw te 
strike the oagle’. (Seo Malealm, Nketch, p74, whore it in tawcel with 
reference to Aurangzoh, hut the nuying is attributes! te Gobimd uncler 
varivus circumstances by different authors.) 
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ever five Sikhs should be assembled together, there he also 
would be present.! 

Gobind thus abolished social distinctions,” and took away 
from his followers each ancient solace of superstition ; but 
he felt that he must engage the heart as well as satisfy the 
reason, and that he must give the Sikhs some common 
bonds of union which should remind the weak of their new 
life, and add fervour to the devotion of the sincere. They 
should have one form of initiation, he said, the sprinkling 
of water by five of the faithful ;* they should worship the 
One Invisible God; they should honour the memory of 
Nanak and of his transanimate successors ;* their watchword 
should be, Hail Gurii!® but they should revere and bow to 
nought visible save the Granth, the book of their belief.* 


1 The Brihman novitiate is stated to have been an inhabitant of 
the Deccan, and the Kshattriya of the Punjab; one Sidra, a Jhin- 
war (Kahar), was of Jaganith, the second, a Jit, was of Hastinipur, 
and tho third, a Chhimba or cloth printer, was of Dwirka in Gujrit. 

For the declaration about five Sikhs forming a congregation, or 
wbout the assombly of five men ensuring the presence or the grace of 
the Gurii, ef. Maleolm, Sketch, p. 186. [Five is also the number of 
the necessary attributes of the true follower of Gobind Singh, 
viz. Kes, Khanda, Kangha, Kara, Kach—long hajr, dagger, comb, 
banglo, breeches.~~En.] 

Gobind had origmally the cognomon, or titular name, of ‘ Rai’, 
one in sommon use amoung Hindus, and largely adopted undor the 
veriotion of ‘ Rao’? by the imnilitary Marithis ; but on declaring the 
coniprohensive nature of his reform, the Chirti adopted for himself 
and followers tho distinetive appellation of ° Singh’, meaning literally 
a lion, and metaphorically a chanipion or warrior, It is the most 
common of the distinctive names in use among Rajpiite, and it is now 
the invariable termination of overy proper name among tho diseiplos 
of Gohind. It is sometimes used alone, as Khiin is used among the 
Muhammadans, to denote pre-eminence. Thus Sikh chiefa would 
talk of Ranjit Singh, as ordinary Sikhs willtalk of their own immedi- 
ato leadors, ag the ‘Singh Sahib’, almost equivalent to ‘Sir King’, 
or ‘Sir Knight ',in Mnglish. Strangers likewino often address any 
Sikh respeotfully as ‘ Singhji’. 

2 Soo Appondix X, 3 Seo Appondix XT, 

4 ‘The use of the word * transanimate” may porhaps he allowed. 
The Sikh belief in the deseont of the individual spirit of Ninak upon 
each of his successors, 4 compared by Gobind in the Viehtir Natak 
tu the imparting of flame from ono lamp to anothor. 

5 Soo Appendix XIL 

§ Obeisance to the Granth alone ig inculeated in the Rahat Nama 
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1675-1708. They should bathe, from time to time, in the pool of 
Vinahorn ‘Miritsar ; their locks should remain unshorn 5 they should 
locks: the all name themselves ‘ Singhs’, or soldiers, and of material 
Singh things they should devote their finite energies to steel alone! 
and devo. Arms should dignify their person; they should be ever 
tionto = waging war, and great would be his merit wha fought in 
eles the van, who slew an enemy, and who despaired nof although 
overcome. Ile eut off the three sects of dissenters fron all 
intercourse : the Dhirmalis, who had laboured to destroy 
Arjan; the Riim Rais, whe had compussed the death of 
his father; and the Masandis, who hac resisted his awn 
authority. He denounced the * shaven *, meaning, perhaps, 
all Muhammadans and Hindus: and for noe reason whieh 
bears clearly on the worldly seope of his mission, he held up 
to reprobation those slaves of ts perverse custom, who 
impiously take the lives of their infant daughters? 
Gobind had achieved one victory, he had made binwelf 
master of the imagination of his followers; but a more 
laborious task remained, the destruction of (he empire of 
unbelieving oppressors. He had established the Khiilsa, 
the theocracy of Singhs, in the midst of Hindu delusion und 
Muhammadan error; he had confounded Pirs and Milias, 
Sfidhs and Pandits, but he had yet to vanquish the armies 
of a grout emperor, and to subdue the onuititudes: whose 
faith he impugned. ‘The design of Gobind may seem wild 
and senseless to those necustomed to consider the flr sway 
and regular poliey of ancient Rome, and who daily wituens 
the power and resources of the wellkordered govermucntys 
Thecke oof modern Kurope. But the extensive enupires of the Bint, 
raoter atl ay of semi-barbarism in the West, have never been bnned 
the Mughal on the sober convictions of a numerous peaple ; they have 
When tige Peon mere dynastics of single tribes, rendered triumphant 
hindres = by the rapid development of warlike energy, and by the 
eae comprehensive genius of eminent leaders. Hace han aves 

eecded race in dominion, and what Cyrus dich with tis 

Persians and Charlemagne with his Franka, Bahar began 


or Rule of Lifo of Gobind, and he endeavoured to guard againat being 
himself made an objet of future idolatry, hy denouncing (in the 
Vichitr Natek) all who should regard him aga pond. 

1 Soo Appondix XIII 2 See Anpendis SUV, 
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and Akbar completed with a few Tartars their personal 
followers. The Mughals had even a less firm hold of empire 
than the Achaemenides or the Carlovingians; the devoted 
clansmen of Babar were not numerous, his son was driven 
from his throne, and Akbar became the master of India as 
much by political sagacity, and the generous sympathy of 
his nature, as by military enterprise and the courage of his 
partisans. He perceived the want of the times, and his 
commanding genius enabled him to reconcile the conflicting 
interests and prejudices of Muhammadans and Hindus, of 
Rajpiits, Turks, and Pathans. At the end of fifty years he 
left his heir a broad and well-regulated dominion ; yet one 
son of Jahingir contested the empire with his father, and 
Shah Jahan first saw his children waging war with one 
another for the possession of the crown which he himself 
still wore, and at length became the prisoner of the ablest 
and most successful of the combatants. Aurangzchb ever 
feared the influence of his own cxample : his temper was 
cold; his policy towards Muhammadans was one of sus- 
picion, while his’ bigotry and persecutions rendered him 
hateful to his Ilindu subjects. In his old age his wearied 
spirit could find no solace ; no tribe of brave and confiding 
men gathered round him: yet his vigorous intellect kept 
him an emperor to the last, and the hollowness of his sway 
was not apparent to the careless observer until he was laid 
in his grave. The empire of the Mughals wanted political 
fusion, and its fair degree of administrative order and 
subordination was vitiated by the doubé which hung about 
the succession.’ It comprised a number of petty states 
which rendered an unwilling obedience to the sovercign 
power ; it was also studded over with feudal retainers, anc 
all these hereditary princes and mercenary ‘ Jagirdirs’ were 


1 Notwithstanding this defect, tho English thomaclves have yot to 
do much before they can establish a system which shall last so long 
and work so well as Akbar’s organization of Pargana Chaudris and 
Qanungos, who may be likonod to hereditary county sheriffs, and 
regietors of landed property and holdings. Tho objectionable herocli- 
tary law was modified in practice by the adoption of the most able 
or the most upright as the representative of thefamily. [A somewhat 
pessimistic statemont viewing the way in which modern administra- 
tors havo dealt with the land quostion.—Kp.] 
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ever ready to resist, or to pervert, the measures of the central 
government. They considered then, as they do now, that 
& monarch exercised sway for his own interests only, with- 
out reference to the general welfare of the country ; no 
public opinion of an intelligent people systematically 
governed controlled them, and applause always awaited 
the successful aspirant to power. Akbar did something to 
remove this antagonism between the rulers and the ruled, 
but his successors were less wise than himself, and religious 
discontent was soon added to the love of political inde- 
pendence. The southern portions of India, too, were at 
this time recent conquests, and Aurangzeb had been long 
absent,’ hopelessly endeavouring to consolidate his sway in 
that distant quarter. The Himilayas had searcely been 
penetrated by the Mughals, except in the direction of 
Kashmir, and rebellion might rear its head almost unheeded 
amid their wild recesses. Lastly, during this period, Sivaji 
had roused the slumbering spirit of the Maratha tribes. He 
had converted rude herdsmen into successful soldiers, and 
had become a territorial chief in the very neighbourhood of 
the emperor. Gobind added religious fervour to warlike 
temper, and his design of founding a kingdom of Jats upon 
the waning glories of Aurangzeb’s dominion docs not 
appear to have been idly conccived or rashly undertaken. 
Yet it is not easy to place the actions of Gobind in due 
order, or to understand the particular object of each of his 
proceedings. He is stated by a eredible Muhanmadan 
author to have organized his followers into troops and bands, 
and to have placed them under lhe command of trust- 
worthy disciples. He appears to have entertained a body 
of Pathans, who are everywhere the soldiers of fortune. 
and it is certain that he established two or tliree forts atloonage 


[' A reference to the conquest by Aurangzeb of tho kingdom of 
Bijapur (1686) and Golconda (1687). Jfrom 1681 tu his death in 1707 
the Emperor was almost incessantly engaged in @ series of cam paigna 
~— these kingdoms and the rising power of the Mariathis. - - 

D.] 
2 Siar ul Mutakharin, i. 113. 

° The Marithi historios show that Sivaji likewise hired hands of 
Pathins, who had lost servico in the doclining kingdom of Bijapur, 
(Grant Duff, Hist. of the Marathis, i. 165.) 
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the skirts of the hills between the Sutlej and Jumna. He 
had a post at Paunta in the Kirda vale near Nahan, a place 
long afterwards the scene of a severe struggle betwecn the 
Gurkhas and the English. He had likewise a retreat at 
Anandpur-Makhowal, which had been established by his 
father,’ and a third at Chamkaur, fairly in the plains and 
lower down the Sutlej than the chosen haunt of Tegh 
Bahiidur. He had thus got strongholds which secured him 
against any attempts of his hill neighbours, and he would 
next seem to have endeavoured to mix himself up with the 
affairs of these half-independent chiefs, and to obtain a 
commanding influence over them, so as by degrees to esta- 
blish a virtual principality amid mountain fastnesses to 
serve as the basis of his operations against the Mughal 
government. As a religious teacher he drew contributions 
and procured followers from all parts of India, but as a 
leader he perceived the necessity of a military pivot, and as 
a rebel he was not insensible to the value of a secure retreat. 
Gobind has himself described the several actions in which 
he was engaged, either as a principal or as an ally.2 His 
pictures are animated ; they are of some value as historical 
records, and their sequence seems more probable than that 
of any other narrative. His first contest was with his old 
friend the chief of Nihan, aided by the Raji of Hindi, to 
whom he had given offence, and by the mercenary Pathans 
in his own service, who claimed arrears of pay, and who may 
have hoped to satisfy all demands by the destruction of 
Gobind and the plunder of his establishments. But the 
yuri was victorious, some of the Pathin leaders fell, and 
Gobind slew the young warrior, Hari Chand of Nilagarh, 
1 Anandpur is situated close to Makhowél. Tho first name was 
given by Gobind to his own particular residence at Mokhow&l, as 
distinguished from tho abode of his fathar, and it signified the place 
ofhappinoss. A knoll, with a aeat upon it, is here pointed out, whence 
itinsaid Gobind was wont to discharge an arrow a cosa and & quarter 
——ahout a mile and two-thirds English, the Punjabi coss being small. 
4 Namely, in tho Vichitr Natek, alroady quoted aa a portion of 
the Sevend Granth. Tho Guri Biles, by Sukha Singh, corroborates 
Gobind’s account, and adds many details. Malcolm (Sketch, p. 68, &c.) 
may be referred to for translations of some portions of the Vichitr 


Natak bearing on tho period, but Maloolm’s own general narrativou! 
the events is obviously contradictory and inaccurate, 
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1675-1708, with his own hand. The Gurii nevertheless deemed it 
Aids thy Prudent to move to the Sutlej she strengthened Anandpur, 
Rijiof and beeame the ally of Bhim Chand of Kublur, who was in 
Sean resistance to the imperial authorities of Kot anyra. The 
against the Muhhamimadan commander was joined by various hill chiefs, 
eg but in the end he was routed, and Bhim Chand's rebellion 
seemed justified by suecess. A period of rest ensued, during 
Which, says Gobind, he punished such of his followers as 
were lukewarm or disorderly. But the aid which he rendered 
to the chief of Kuhlur was not forgotten, and a body of 
Muhammadan troops made an unsuccessful attack upon bis 
position, Again an imperial commander took the fleld, 
partly to coerce Gobind, and partly to reduce the hill riijiis, 
who, profiting by the example of Bhim Chand, had refosed 
to pay their usual tribute. A desultory warfare ensued ; 
some attempts at acconunoduation were made by the hill 
chiefa, but these were broken off, and the expedition ended 

in the rout of the Mubanimadans. 
Gohind’s == The success of Gobind, for all was attributed to him, 
proces rie cause the Muhwmoudauns some anxiety, and his desigas 
magpicluts appear likewise to have alarmed the hill chiefs, for they 
tae pe londly elaimed the imperial aid against one who annaunerd 
caus the himselfas the Trae King. Aurangzeb directed the governors 
ee Of Lahore and Sirhind to moreh against the Gard, and it, was 
anxiety, rumoured that the emperor's son, Bahidur Shih, would 
ot himself! take the fleld in their support! Gobind wan sure 
( tobind n, Founded at Anandpur by the forces of the empire. Ube own 
duvadto  Pesolution was equal to any emergeney, but mumbers of 
Miraitéat iy Collowersdeserted him. He cursed them in this worldand 

nanpur, 
in the world to ¢ome, and others who wavered he enused to 
renounce their faith, and then dismissed then with igno- 
+ Maloolm (Sketch, p. 0), note) says that this alluaion would place 
the warfare in avi. 701, an Bahidue Shih was at that time sent 
from the Decoan towards Kithul, Somo Sikh traditions, indeed, ropire. 
sent Giubind as having gained the goodwill af, er an they put it, aw 
having shown favour to, Buhidur Shah; and Gobind hinwef, in the 
Vichity Natok, says that a son of the emporor cane to anpprin the 
disturbancos, but no name is given. Neither duos Mr, Elphinstone 
(élistory, i. G46) apocify Buhivlur Shih; and, indowd, he meroly 
seoms to conjeoture that a prince of the blood, who was nent to put 
down disturbances near Multan, was reully omployed syninat the 
Sikhs near Sirkind, 
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miny. But his difficulties increased, desertions continued 
to take place, and at last he found himself at the head of no 
more than forty devoted followers. Elis mother, his wives, 
and his two youngest children effected their escape to 
Sirhind, but the boys were there betrayed to the Muhamma- 
dans and put to death’ The faithful forty said they were 
ready to die with their priest and king, and they prayed him 
to recall his curse upon their weaker-hearted brethren, and 
to restore to them the hope of salvation. Gobind said that 
his wrath would not endure. But he still clung to temporal 
success ; the fort of Chamkaur remained in his possession, 
and he fled during the night and reached the place in safety. 

At Chamkaur Gobind was again besieged.* He was called 
upon to surrender his person and to renounce his faith, but 
Ajit Singh, his sun, indignantly silenced the bearer of the 
message. The troops pressed upon the Sikhs ; the Guri 
was himself everywhere present, bub his two surviving sons 
fell before his eyes, and his little band was nearly destroyed. 
He at last resolved upon escape, and taking advantage of 
a dark night, he threaded his way to the outskirts of the 
camp, but there he was recognized and stopped by two 
Pathins. ‘These men, itis said, had in former times received 
kindness at the hands of the Gurd, and they now assisted 
him in revehing the town of Bahlolpur, where he trusted his 
person to a third follower of Islim, one Pir Muhammad, 
with whom it is further said the Gurti had onee slbudied the 
Koriin. [ere he ate food from Muhammadans, and declared 
that such might be done by Sikhs under pressing circum- 
stances. Ile further disguised himself in the blue dress of 
®& Musalmiin Dervish, and speedily reached the wastes of 
Bhatinda. His disciples again rallied round him, and be 
succeeded in repulsing his pursuers at a place since called 


1 Tho most dotailed account of this murder of Gobind’s children. 
is given in Browne's [ndin Tracts, ii, 6, 7, 

2 At Chamkaur, in ono of the towers of tho small brick fort, is atill 
shown the tomb of @ distinguished warrior, a Sikh of the Sweeper 
caste, named Jiwan Singh, who fell during the siege. The bastion 
itaclf is known as that of the Martyr. A temple now stands whore 
Ajit Singh and Jujhir Singh, the eldest sons of Gobind, are reputed 
to have fallen. 


Gobind's defeat and flight are placed by tho Sikhs in a.». 1705-6. 
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*Muktsar’, or the Pool of Salvation. He continued his 
flight to Dam-Dama, or the Breathing Place, half way 
between Hansi and Ferozepore; the imperial authorities 
thought his strength sufficiently broken, and they did not 
follow him further into a parched and barren country. 

At Dam-Dama- Gobind remained for some time, and he 
occupied himself in composing the supplemental Granth, 
‘the Book of the Tenth King’, to rouse the energies and 
sustain the hopes of the faithful. This comprises the 
Vichitr Natak, or ‘Wondrous Tale’, the only historical 
portion of either Granth, and which he concludes by a lynn 
in praise of God, who had ever assisted him. He would, he 
says, make known in another book the things which he had 
himself accomplished, the glories of the Lord which he had 
witnessed, and his recollections or visions of his antecedent 
existence. All he had done, he said, had been done with the 
aid of the Almighty; and to ‘Loh’, or the mysterious 
virtue of iron, he attributed his preservation. While thus 
living in retirement, messengers arrived to summon him to 
the emperor’s presence ; but Gobind replied to Aurangzeb 
in a series of parables admonitory of kings, partly in which, 
and partly in a letter which accompanied them, he remon- 
strates rather than humbles himself. Ile denounces the 
wrath of God upon the monarch, rather than deprecates the 
imperial anger against himself; he tells the emperor that 
he puts no trust in him, and that the ‘ Khals&’ will avenge 
him. He refers to Nanak’s religious reform, and he briefly 
alludes to the death of Arjiin and of Tegh Bahadur. He 
describes his own wrongs and his childless condition. He 
was, as one without earthly link, patiently awaiting death, 
and fearing none but the sole Emperor, the King of Kingn. 
Nor, said he, are the prayers of the poor ineffectual ; and 
on the day of reckoning it would be seen how the emperor 
would justify his manifold crueltics and oppressions. ‘The 
Gurii was again desired to repair to Aurangzeb’s presence, 
and he really appears to have proceeded to the south some 


' time before the aged monarch was removed by death. 


im In this narrative of Gobind’s warlike actions, reference has been 
mainly had to the Vichiir Natak of the Guri, to the Gurt Milan of 
Sukha Singh, and to the ordinary modorn compilations in Persian and 
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Aurangzeb died in the beginning of 1707, and his eldest 
son, Bahidur Shih, hastened from Kabul to seeure the 
succession. He vanquished and slew one brother near Agra, 
and, marching to the south, he defeated a second, Kim- 
bakhsh, who died of his wounds. While engaged in this 
last campaign, Bahadur Shih summoned Gobind to his 
camp. The Guri went ; he was treated with respect, and 
he received a military command in the valley of the Godi- 
vari. The emperor perhaps thought that the Jeader of 
insurrectionary Jats might be usefully employed in opposing 
rebellious Marithis, and Gobind perhaps saw in the imperial 
service a ready way of disarming suspicion and of re- 
organizing his followers.|. At Dam-Dama he had again 
denounced evil upon all who should theneeforward desert 
lim; in the south he selected the daring Banda as an 
instrument, and the Sikhs speedily reappeared in. over- 
whelming foree upon the banks of the Sutlej.. But Gobind’s 
race was run, and he was not himself fated to achieve aught 
more in person. Ie had engaged the services of an Afghiin, 
half-adventurer, half-merchant, and he had procured from 
him ® considerable number of horses? The merchant, or 
servant, pleaded his own necessities, and urged the payment 


Gurmukhi; transcripts, imperfect: apparently, of some of which 
latter have beon put into Knglish by Dr, Macgregor (Jlistory of the 
Nikha, pp. 70-00), 

1 Tho Sikh writors seam unanimous in giving to their great teacher 
a utilitary command in the Decean, while some recont Muhammadan 
compilers assert that he diod at Patna, But the liberal conduct of 
Bahidur Shah is confirmed by the contemporary historian, Khati 
Khéin, who states that ho received rank in the Mughal army (seo 

iiphinstono, fftst. of India, ii, 666 note), and it is in a degree cor- 
roboratod by the undoubted fact of the Gurii’s doath on the banks of 
the Godavari. Tho traditions preserved at NadGr give Kartik, 1705 
(Nambat), or towards tho ond of A. bp. 1708, as tho date of Gobind's 
arrival at that place. 

2 It would be curious to trave how far India wes culonized in the 
intervals of great invasions hy potty Afghan and Turkoman leaders, 
who defrayud their firat or occasional oxpenues by the sale of horses. 
Tradition reprosents that both the destroyer of Manikiala in the 
Punjab, and the founder of Bhatnair in Haridna, wore emigrants 40 
circumstanced ; and Amir Khin, the recont Indian adventurer, was 
Himilarly reduced to sell his steeds for food. (Memoira of Amir 
Khén, p. 16.) 
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of large sums due to him. Tmpatient with delay, he used an 
angry gesture, and hin mutterings of Violence provoked 
Gobind to strike him dead. ‘The body of the slain Pathiia 
was removed and buried, aad his family seemed reconciled 
to the fate of its head. But his sons nursed their revere, 
and awaited an opportunity of fuldilling it. They succeeded 
in stealing upon the Guril's retirement, and stabbed trim 
mortally when asleep or ungiarded. Gobind sprang up 
wid the assassins were seized > but a sardonie stuihe plaved 
upon their features, and they justified their aet of retribu. 
tion, The Gurtt heard: he remembered the fate of their 
futher, and he perhaps ealled to niind his awa unas ened 
parent. LHe sid to the youths that they had done well, and 
he directed that they should be released uninjured! The 
expiring Gurtt was childless, and the assembled diseiples 
asked in sorrow who should inspire them with truth and 
lead them to victory when he was no more. Gobind bade 
them be of good cheer; the appeinted Ten had indeed fil: 
filed their mission, but he was about to deliver the BKhiadaa 
to God, the never-dying, ‘He who wishes to behold the 
Gari, Jet bim searele the Graadh of Nanak. The Gurd will 
dwell with the Bhilsas be firm and be faithful: wherever 
five Sikhs are gathered together there will Prdse tee present.” 4 


1 AR the commen aecouuta rarrate the death af Giadund aspen 
the text, drut with alight diflerenccs af detail, whakecncne ada that the 
widow of the slain Matha continnl)y urged her non taaeek tea tye, 
Many accounts, atel eapecinddy theme by Malouumaiiait, likewie 
reprenené Gobind to fave became devanyod in his uand, und a atury 
told by some Sikh writers giver a degree of counter te auch on 
belief. They say that the heart af the Gued@ inelined towarda the 
youths whose father he had shin, that he wan wet to play amypde 
somes of wkill with them, and that he took apportunition of seul 
eating upon them the morit of revenge, aa if he wan bimecl£ weary nf 
life, amd wished to full by their banda, The Siar ul Mutadhargn 
(i. U4) simply says that Coblad died of grief on mecount af the fans 
of his childron, (Cf, Maleolm, Sheth, po 70, &e.; and Elphinatone, 
History, ii. 54.) The accommts now furnished hy the private af the 
tomple at Nadér, represent the eae amusin of the Gard to have been 
the grandaon of tho Poinda Khiin, dain by Hor Qebine, and thoy ae 
Hot give him any further cous of quarrel with Gobind hime, 

® Such in the uaual wocuunt given of the Curi's dying injunctions ; 
dd the belief that Gobind communimated the raison er dispensation 
of Nitnaks conn to have been ayreonble to the feedings af the times, 
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Gobind was killed in 1708, at Nadé@r, on the banks of the 
Godivari.!. He was in his forty-eighth year. and if it: be 


thought by any that his obscure end belied the promise of 


his whole life, it should be remembered that- -- 


‘The hand of man 
Is but a tardy servant of the brain, 
And follows, with its leaden diligence, 
The fiery steps of fancy"; 2 


that when Muhanad was a fugitive from Mecca, ‘the 
lance of an Arab might haye changed the history of the 
world ’;3 and that the Achilles of poetry, the reflexion of 
truth, left Troy untaken. The lord of the Myrmidons, 
destined to « short life and immortal glory, met an end 
almost as base ox that which he dreaded when struggling 
with Simois and Scamander; and the hergle Richard, of 
eastern and western fame, whose whole soul was bent upon 
the deliverance of Jerusalem, veiled his face in shame and 


while it now forms a taain article of faith, The mother, aud one wife 
of Gobind, are represented te have survived bim somo yearas hut 
oath, when dying, declared the Gurinhip to reat in the general body 
of the Khalsa, and not in any ono mortal; and hance the Sikhs do not 
give such @ dosignation evon to the mont revered of their holy men, 
their highest religious title being ‘ Bhai’, Uterally ‘ brother ', but 
corrosponding in significance with the Knglish term ' elder‘. 

2 (fobind ln atated te have heen born in the month of Poh, E18 
(Sambut), which may be the oud of a, 0. 10H or beginning of 1062, 
and all aecounte ageee in placing his death about the middle of | 76! 
(Sambat), or towards the end of Ac. 1708, 

At Nadér there in a large religious establishment, partly supported 
by the produce of landed estates, partly hy voluntary contributionn, 
and partly by sums levied ammudly, agrooably to the mode organized 
by Arjiin, The principal of the establishment dispatches a person to 
show his requisition to the faithful, and all give according to their 
means, ‘Thus the conunon horsemen in the employ of Bhepiil give 
a rupvs and a quarter cach a year, besides offerings on oecanions of 
pilgrimage. 

Ranjit Singh sent considerable sums to Nadér, but the buildings 
ee with the means which he provided have not been com- 
pleted, 

Nadér in also called Apehalenagar, and in Southern and Coutral 
India it is termed pro-ominontly ‘the Gurldwars ’, that is, * the hen 
of the Gurtin’, 

§ Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a dramatic poem, Act iv, acene th 

2 (ilbbon, Dechine and Mall of the Homan Empire, ix, 26, 

a2 
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sorrow that God’s holy city should be left in the possession 
of infidels : he would not behold that which he could not 
redeem, and he descended from the Mount to retire to 
captivity and a premature grave." Success is thus not 
always the measure of greatness. The last apostle of the 
Sikhs did not live to see his own ends accomplished, but he 
effectually roused the dormant energics of a vanquished 
people, and filled them with a lofty although fitful longing 
for social freedom and national ascendancy, the proper 
adjuncts of that purity of worship which had been preached 
by Nanak. Gobind saw what was yet vital, and he 
relumed it with Promethean fire. A living spirit possesses 
the whole Sikh people, and the impress of Gobind has not 
only elevated and altered the constitution of their minds, 
but has operated materially and given amplitude to their 
physical frames. The features and external form of a whole 
people have been modified, and a Sikh chief is not more 
distinguishable by his stately person and free and manly 
bearing, than a minister of his faith is by a lofty thoughtlul- 
ness of look, which marks the fervour of his soul, and his 
persuasion. of the near presence of the Divinity.22. Notwith- 
standing these changes it has been usual 10 regard the Sikhs 
as essentially Hindu, and they doubtless are so in language 
and everyday customs, for Gobind did not feller his 


1 For this story of the lion-like king, see Gibbon (Decline and Fall, 
xi. 143). See also Turner’s comparison of the charactors of Achilles 
and Richard (History of England, p. 300), and Hallam's assent to its 
superior justness relatively to his own parallel of the Cid and the 
English hero (Middle Ages, iii. 482). 

* This physical change has been noticed by Sir Aloxander Burnes 
(Travels,i. 285, and ii. 39), by Elphinstone (History of India, ii. HU4), 
andit algo slightly struck Malcolm (Sketch, p. 129). Similarly a change 
of aspect, as well as of dress, &c., may be observed in the descendanty 
of such members of Hindu families as becamo Muhammadans one ur 
two centuries ago, and whose personal appearance may yet be readily 
compared with that of their undoubted Brahmanical cousins in many 
parts of Milw& and Upper India. That Prichard (Physical History of 
Mankind, i, 183 and i. 191) notices no such change in the features, 
although he does in the characters, of the Hottentots and Esquimaux 
who have been converted to Christianity, may cithor show that tho 
attention of our observers and inquirers has not beon directed to 
the subject, or that the savages in question have ombraced a new 
faith with little of living ardour and absorbing enthusiasm. 
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disciples with political systems or codes of municipal laws ; 
yet, in religious faith and worldly aspirations, they are 
wholly different from other Indians, and they are bound 
together by a community of inward sentiment and of out- 
ward object unknown elsewhere. But the misapprehension 
necd not surprise the public nor condemn our scholars,? 
when it is remembered that the learned of Greece and Rome 
misunderstood the spirit of those humble men who obtained 
a new life by baptism. Tacitus and Suetonius regarded the 
early Christians as a mere Jewish sect, they failed to per- 
ecive the fundamental difference, and to appreciate the 
latent energy and real excellence, of that doctrine, which has 
added dignity and purity to modern civilization.? 


1 The author alludes chiefly to Professor H. H. Wilson, whose 
learning and industry are doing 60 much for Indian history. (See 
Asiatic Reacarches, xvii. 237, 238; and continuation of Mill’s History, 
vii, 101, 102.) Malcolm holds similar views in one place (Sketch, 
pp. lt, 148, 150), but somewhat contradicts himself in another 
(Sketch, p. 43). With these opinions, however, may be compared the 
more correct views of Elphinstone (ftstory of India, ii. 562, 564) and 
Mir Alexander Burnes (T'ravels, i. 284, 285), and also Major Browne's 
observation (Jndia Tracts, ii. 4) that the Sikh doctrine bore the same 
rolation to the Hindu as the Protestant doos to the Romish, 

4 Seo the Annals of Tacitus, Murphy's translation (book xv, sect. 44, 
note 15). "Tacitus calls Christianity « dangerous suporstition, and 
regards its professors ab moved by ‘a sullen hatred of the wholo 
hunian race *-the Judaic characteristic of the periad., Suetonius 
talks of the Jee raising disturbances in the reign of Claudius, at the 
instigation of * one Chrostus’, thus evidently mistaking the whole of 
the facts, and furthor making a Latin name, genuine indeed, but 
misapplied, of tho Greek term for anointed, 

Again, the obscure historian, Vopiseus, prosorves a letter, written 
by the Km poror Hadrian, in which the Christians are confounded with 
the adorers of Sorapix, and in which the bishops are said to be espe- 
cally devoted to the worship of that strange god, whe was introduced, 
into Egypt by the Ptolemics (Waddington, Liatory af the Church, 
yp. 37); and even Eusebius himself did not proporly distinguish 
between Christians and the Kxsenio Chorapeutas (Strauss, Life of 
Jenun, i. 204), although the latter formed essentially a more sect, or 
order, affocting asceticism and mystery. 

It is propor to add that Mr, Newman quotes the descriptions of 
Tacitus and othors ag reforring really to Chrigtians and not to Jews 
(On the Development of Christian Doctrine, p. 205, &a.). He may he 
right, but the grounds of his dissent from the views of preceding 
acholara are not givon. 
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Banda, the chosen disciple of Gobind, was a native of the 
south of India, and an ascetic of the Bairiigi order" and 
the extent of the deceased Gurii’s preparations and means 
will be best understood from the narrative of the career of 
his followers, when his own commanding spirit was no more, 
The Sikhs gathered in numbers round Banda when he 
reached the north-west, bearing with him the arrows of 
Gobind as the pledge of victory. Banda put to flight the 
Mughal authorities in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, and 
then attacked, defeated, and slew the governor of the pro- 
vinee. Sirhind was plundered, and the Hinda bet raver and 
Musalman destroyer of Gobind's children were themselves 
put to death by theavenging Sikls.?, Banda next established! 
a stronghold below the hills of Sirmiir) he occupied the 
country between the Sutlej and Jumna, and he laid waste 
the district of Saharanpur.‘ 

Bahadur Shih, the emperor, had subdued his rebellious 
brother Kambakhsh, he had come to terms with the 
Marathis, and he was desirous of reducing the princes of 
Rajputina to their old dependence, when he heard of the 
defeat of his troops and the sack of his city by the hitherto 
unknown Banda.’ He hastened towards the Punjab, anel 


1 Some accounts represent Banda to have hoon a mative of Northern 
India, and tho writer, followed hy Majer Browne (india Trarta, si. Sty, 
Hays he was born in the Jallundur boils 

‘Banda’ signifion the alare, and Sarkp Chand, the amther of the 
Gur-Ratnirali, states that the Bairigi took the name ne tithe when 
ho mot Gobind in the south, and fauned that the powers of hin tutelary 
god Vishnu woro ineffectual in the prowonee of the Curt. ‘Theave: 
forward, he said, ho would bo tho slave of Clotine, 

® For soveral partioulara, truo or fanciful, relating ta the rapture of 
Sirhind, seo Browno, India Tracts, ii. 9, 10. Sen alan Agetudnant sors, 
History of India, ii. 666, 506. Wazir Khan wan clearly the nani uf 
the governor, and not Faujdér Khan, an mentioned hy Mateniin 
(Sketch, pp. 77, 78). Wazir Khiin was indeed the ‘ Faujdar', or mile 
tary commander in the province, and the word ia as often ast aan 
proper namo as to denote an offices, 

* Thia was at Mukhlispur, noarSadowra, which lies north-cawt from 
Ambala, and it appoars to be the * Lolgarh', that ia, the tron or 
strong fort, of the Siar ul Mutdkharin (i, 118). 

“ Forater, Travels, i. 304. 

5 Cf. Elphinstone, Aistory of [ndia, ii. 501, and Furater, Travels, i, 
304. This wasin a. pv. 1709-10, 
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he did not pause to enter his capital after his southern 
successes ; but in the meantime his generals had defeated 
a body of Sikhs near Pinipat, and Banda was surrounded in 
his new stronghold. A zealous convert, disguised like his 
leader, allowed himself to be captured during a sally of the 
besieged, and Banda withdrew with all his followers.) After 
some successful skirmishes he established himself near 
Jammu in the hills north of Lahore, and laid the fairest 
part of the Punjab under contribution. Bahidur Shah had 
by this time advanced to Lahore in person, and he died 
there in the month of February, 1712.7 

The death of the emperor brought on another contest for 
the throne. His eldest son, Jahandiir Shih, retained power 
for a year, but in February 1718 he was defeated and put 
to death by his nephew Farrukhsiyar. These commotions 
were favourable to the Sikhs; they again became united 
and formidable, and they built for themselves a considerable 
fort, named Gurdaspur, between the Beis and Riivi! The 
viceroy of Lahore marched against Banda, but he was 
defeated in,a pitched battle, and the Sikhs sent forward a 
purty towards Sirhind, the governor of which, Biiyazid Khan, 
advanced to oppose them. A fanatic erept under his tent 
ak mortally wounded him ; the Muhammadans dispersed, 
but the city does not seem to have fallen a second time a 
prey to the exulting Sikhs4 The emperor now ordered 
Abdus Samad Khiin, the governor of Kashmir, a Tiraini noble 
and a skilful general, to assume the command in the Punjab, 
and he sent to his aid some chosen troops from the eastward. 
Alxlus Samad Khiin brought with him some thousands of 
his own warlike countrymen, and as soon as he was an 


L Ci. Elphinatono, fTiatory, ti. 506, and Morster, Travels, 1.305. Tho 
gal of the devotee was applauded without being pardoned by the 
emperor. 

* C4. the Stur ul Muttkharin, i, 100, 112. 

® Cturdiispur is near Kalinaur, where Akbar was saluted as em- 
piror, and it appeara to be the Lohgarh of the ordinary accounts 
followed by Forster, Maloolm, and othors. It now contains a mons- 
story of Sarsut Brihmana, who havo adopted many of the Sikh moles 
nd tenets, 

+ Home accounts novertheless represent Banda to have again 
ponmossed himeolf of Sirhind. 
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possession of a train of artillery he left Lahore, and falling 
upon. the Sikh army he defeated it, after a fierce resistance 
on. the part of Banda. The success was followed up, and 
Banda retreated from post to post, fighting valiantly and 
inflicting heavy losses on his victors ; but he was at length 
compelled to shelter himself in the fort of Gurdaspur. Ie 
was closely besieged ; nothing could be conveyed to him 
from without ; and after consuming all his provisions, and 
eating horses, asses, and even the forbidden ox, he was 
reduced, to submit. Some of the Sikhs were put to death, 
and their heads were borne on pikes before Banda and others 
as they were marched to Delhi with all the signs of ignominy 
usual’ with bigots, and common among barbarous or half- 
civilized conquerors.2, A hundred Sikhs were put to death 
daily, contending among themselves for priority of marlyr- 
dom, and on the eighth day Banda himsclf was arraigned 
before his judges. A Muhammadan noble asked the asectie 
from conviction, how one of his knowledge and under- 
standing could commit crimes which would dash him into 
hell; but Banda answered that he had been as & mere 
scourge in the hands of God for the chastisement of the 
wicked, and that he was now receiving the meed of his own 
crimes against the Almighty. [lis son was placed upon his 
knees, a knife was put into his hands, and he was required 
to take the life of his child. He did so, silent and unmoved ; 
his own flesh was then torn with red-hot pincers, and amid 
these torments he expired, his dark soul, say the Muhaminn- 
dans, winging its way to the regions of the damned? 


1 Cf. Malcolm, Sketch, pp. 79, 80; Forster, Trav ly, i. 800 und notes 
and the Ster ul Mutakharin, i, 116, 117. The ordinary accounts make 
the Sikh army amount to 35,000 men (Forster says 20,000); thay alno 
detain Abdus Samad. year at Lahoro before he undertook anything, 
and they bring down all the hill chiefs to his aid, both of which circum- 
stances are probable enough. 

2 Star ul Mutakharin,i.118,120. Elphinstone (istory, ii. 674, 575), 
quoting the contemporary Khafi Khin, says the prisonors amounted 
to 740. The Siar ul Mutakharin relates how tho old mother of 
Bayazid Khin killed the assassin of hor son, by letting fall a stone 
on his head, as he and the other prisoners wore being led through tho 
streets of Lahore. 

® Malcolm (Sketch, p. 82), who quotes the Siar ul Muiakharin. The 
defeat and death of Banda are placed by the Siur wl Mutakhurin 
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The memory of Banda is not held in much esteem by the 
Sikhs ; he appears to have been of a gloomy disposition, and 
he was obeyed as an energetic and daring leader, without 
being able to engage the personal sympathies of his followers. 
He did not perhaps comprehend the general nature of 
Nanak’s and Gobind’s reforms ; the spirit of sectarianism 
possessed him, and he endeavoured to introduce changes 
into the modes and practices enjoined by these teachers, 
which should be more in accordance with his own ascetic 
and Hindu notions. These unwise innovations and restric- 
tions were resisted by the more zealous Sikhs, and they may 
have caused the memory of an able and enterprising leader 
to be generally neglected." 

After the death of Banda an active persecution was kept 
up against the Sikhs, whose losses in battle had been great 
and depressing. All who could be seized had to suffer death, 
or to renounce their faith. A price, indeed, was put upon 
their heads, and so vigorously were the measures of prudence, 
or of vengeance, followed up, that many conformed to Hindu- 
ism: others abandoned the outward signs of their belief, 
and the more sincere had to seck a refuge among the recesses 
of the hills, or in the woods to the south of the Sutlej. The 
Sikhs were scarecly again heard of in history for the period 
of a gencration.* 

Thus, at the end of two centuries, had the Sikh faith 
beeome established as a prevailing sentiment and guiding 
principle to work its way in the world. Nanak disengaged 
his little society of worshippers from Iindu idolatry and 


(i. 109), by Ormo (History, ii. 22), and apparently by Elphinstone 
(Iistory, ii. 564), in the year a. vp. 1716; but Forster (Travels, i. 
306 note) has the date 1714. : 

1 Cf. Malcolm, Skeéch, pp. 83, 84. But Banda is sometimes styled 
Curt by Indians, as in the Star ul Mutakharin (i. 114), and there is 
atillan order of half-conformist Sikhs which regards him asitsfounder. 
Banda, it is reported, wished to establish a sect of his own, saying 
that of Gobind could not enclure ; and ho is furthor declared to have 
wished to change the oxclamation or salutation, “Wah Guri ke 
Fateh!’ which had boon used or ordained by Gobind, into ‘Fateh 
Dharam!’ and ‘ Fatch Dargan!' (Victory to faith! Victory to the 
seot!). C£ Malcolm, Sketch, pp. 83, 84. 

2 Cf. Forster (Travels, i. 312, 318), and Browne (India Tracts, 
ii, 13), and also Maloolm (Sketch, pp. 85, 86). 
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1708-1716. Muhammadan superstition, and placed them free on a broad 
Amar Das, P@sis of religious and moral purity; Amar Das preserved 


Arjin. 
Har Go- 
bind. 


Gobind 
Singh, 


the infant community from declining into a sect of quietists 
or ascetics , Arjiin gave his increasing followers a written 
rule of conduct and a civil organization ; Har Gobind added 
the use of arms and a military system; and Gobind Singh 
bestowed upon them a distinct political existence, and 
inspired them with the desire of being socially free and 
nationally independent. No further legislation was re- 
quired ; a firm persuasion had been elaborated, and a vague 
feeling had acquired consistence as an active principle. 
The operation of this faith become a fact, is only now in 
progress, and the fruit it may yet bear cannot be foreseen, 
Sikhism arose where fallen and corrupt Brihmaniecal doc- 
trines were most strongly acted on by the vital and spreading 
Muhammadan belief. It has now come into contact with 
the civilization and Christianity of Europe, and the result 
can. only be known to a distant posterity. 


1 There are also elements of change within Sikhism itself, anc dis- 
sent is everywhere a source of weaknoss and decay, although some- 
times it denotes a temporary increase of strength and energy. Sikh 
sects, at least of quictists, are already numerous, although the great 
development of the tenots of Gurii Gobind has thrown other denomina- 
tions into the shado. Thus the prominont division into ‘ Khulisa’, 
meaning ‘of Ninak’, and ‘ Khalsa’, moaning ‘of Gobind’, which is 
noticed by Forstor (Travels, i. 309), is no longer in force. ‘Tho former 
term, Khulasa, is almost indeed unknown in the present day, while 
all claim mombership with the Khalsa. Novortholeas, the peaceful 
Sikhs of the first teacher are still to be everywhore mot with in the 
cities of India, although the warlike Singhs of tho tenth king have 
become predominant in the Punjab, and have scattered themselves 
as soldiers from Kabul to the south of India, 


Nors.—The reader is referred to Appendices I, IT, TIT, and IV 
for some account of the Granthe of the Sikhs, for somo illustrations 
of principles and practices taken from the writings of the Guriia, and 
for abstracts of cortain letters attributed to Nanak and Gohinel, and 
which are descriptive of some views and modos of the Sikh poople. 
Appendix V may also be reforred to for a list of some Sikh souts or 
denominations. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SIKH INDEPENDENCE 
1716-64 


Decline of the Mughal Em pire—Gradual reappearance of the Sikhs— 
The Sikhs coerced by Mir Mannu, and persecuted by Taimir the 
son of Ahmad Shah—The Army of the ‘ Khalsa’ and the State 
of the ‘ Khalsa’ proclaimed to be substantive Powers—Adina 
Beg Khan and the Marathis under Raghuba—Ahmad Shih’s 
incursions and victorics—The provinces of Sirhind and Lahore 
possossed in sovereignty by the Sikhs—The political organization 
of tho Sikhs as a foudal confederacy-——The Order of Akilis. 


AURANGZEB was the last of the race of Taimir who pos- 
sessed a genius for command, andin governing alarge empire 
of incoherent parts and conflicting principles, his weak suc- 
eessors had to lean upon the doubtful loyalty of selfish and 
jealous ministers, and to prolong a nominal rule by opposing 
insurrectionary subjects to rebellious dependents. Within 


1716-38. 


The 
Mughal 
em uP ‘ 
rapidly de- 
chines. 
Nadir 
Shih, the 


® gencration Muhammadan adventurers had established Marathis 


separate dominations in Bengal, Lucknow, and Hyderabad ; 
the Marfithaé Peshwi had startled the Muslims of India by 
suddenly appearing in arms before the imperial city,! and 
the stern usurping Nadir had scornfully hailed the long 
deseended Muhammad Shih as a brother Turk in the heart 
of his blood-stained capital? The Afghan colonists of 
Rohilkhand and the Hindu Jats of Bhartpur had raised 
themselves to importance as substantive powers,® and when 


L This was in a. pd. 1737, when Baji Rao, the Peshwa, mado an 
inoursion from Agra towards Dolhi. (Soo Elphinstone, History, ii. 609, 
and (Grant Duff, History of the Muhratiaa, i. 533, 534.) 

2 Seo Niclir Shah's lotter to hisson, relating his successful invasion 
of India, (Asiatic Researches, x, 545, 548.) 

5 A valuable account of the Rohillas may be found in Forster's 
Travela (i, 115, &c.), and tha publio is indebted to the Oriental Trans- 
lation Committee of London for the memoirs of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
ono of the moat ominont of their leaders. 

The J&te of Bhartpur and Dholpur,and of Hathras and other minor 
places, deserve a separate history. 


ar ; 
&c. 
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the Persian conqueror departed with the spoils, of Delhiv 
the governmnent was weaker, and societs was more dine 
organized, than when the fagitive Hithar entered Dadi in 
search of a throne worthy of bis lineage and his persenal 
merits. 

These commotions were favourable to the reappeuranes 
ofa depressed seet > but the delegated cule of Abdus Samncd 
in Lahore was vigorous, and, both under hin and his weaker 
sucecsnor,? the Sikhs cotuported themselves ax peaceful 
subjects in their villages, or lurked in woods and valleys to 
obtain a preearious Jivelihood as robbers.” Phe tenets af 
Niinak and Gobind had nevertheless taken roat in the hearts 
of the peoples the pensant and the recetuaie mursed their 
faith in seeret, and the more ardent ching te the hepe af 
ample revenge and speedy vietors. The departed drrt hind 
declared himself the last of the prophets: the hedievers were 
Without a temporal guide, and nde untutared men, aceun- 
tomed te defer to their tencher as divine, were loft tau work 
their way fo greatness, without an ordamed methead, and 
Without any other bond of union than the sinverity of their 
eonmon faith, The progress of the new religion, and the 
ascendaney of its votaries, had thas been teasted ta the 
pregnaney of the truths announced, and te the fitness af 
the frelian mind for their reception, The general achnow- 
ledgement of the mast simple aod comprehensive principle 
in sotnetimes aneertuin, and is asually slow anel deregader, 
and this fact should be hetl in view in: considering the 
history of the Sukha from the death of Gobind ta the present 
time. 

During the invasion of Nadir Shih, the Sikhs collected 
in small bands, and plundered both the stragglers of the 
Petsiun army and the wealthy inhabitants whe fled towsrtds 
the hills on the frst appearance of the conquerog, or when 
the masknere at Delhi became generally known The 


1 ('Pheas ineluded the famous peacock throne of Shah Jahan ani 
thecelebrated Kolei Nur, ‘The atbaequent hintory of the latter in tee 
well known to need repetition. Rae] 

4 He wan likewise the son of the conqueror of Hands, His game 
wat Zukariya Khiia, ane his tithe Khas Bahadur, 

2 Of. Fornter'y Trarede, i, 318, and Browne'n fnefin Tracie, 1b, $9, 

* Browns, /adia Tracts, ii Mb, Md. Nadir acquired from the Mughal 
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impunity which attended these efforts encouraged them to 
bolder attempts, and they began to visit Amritsar openly 
instead of in seerecy and disguise. ‘The Sikh horseman, says 
a& Muhanimadan author, might be seen riding at full gallop 
to pay his devotions at that holy shrine. Some might be 
slain, and some might be captured, but none were ever 
known to abjure their creed, when thus taken on their way 
to that sacred place.’ Some Sikhs next succeeded in estab- 
lishing a small fort at Dalhwél on the Ravi, and they were 
unknown or disregarded, until considerable numbers 
assembled and proceeded to levy contributions around 
Hminabiid, which lies to the north of Lahore. Themarauders 
were attacked, but the detachment of troops was repulsed 
and its leader slain. A larger foree pursued and defeated 
thern ; many prisoners were brought to Lahore, and the 
seene of their execution is now known as ‘ Shahid Ganj ’, or 
the place of martyrs.2 It is further marked by the tomb of 
Bhai Taru Singh, who was required to cut his hair and to 
renounce his faith ; but the old companion of Guri Gobind 
would yield neither his conscience nor the symbol of his con- 
vietion, and his real or pretended answer is preserved to the 


present day. The hair, the sealp, and the skull, said he, : 


have a mutual connexion; the head of man is linked with 
life,and hewas prepared to yield his breath with cheerfulness. 

The vieeroyalty of Lahore was about this time contested 
between the two sons of Zakariya Khin, the successor of 
Abdus Samad, who defeated Banda. The younger, Shah 
Nuwiz Khiin, displaced the elder, and to strengthen himself 


emperor the provinces of Sindh and Kabul, and four districts of the 
provinee of Lahore, lying near the Jhelum river. 

Zukariya Khiin, son of Abdul Samad, was viceroy of Lahoro at 
the time. 

ho defeat of tho Delhi sovereign, and Nidir’s entry into the 
capital, took place on the 13th of February and early in March, 1739, 
respectively, but wore not known in London until the Ist of October, 
ao slow wore tho communications, and of so little importance was 
Delhi to Englishmen, threo generations ago. (Wade's Chronological 
British Hiatory, p. 417.) 

L The nuthor is quoted, but not named by Malcolm, Sketch, p. 88. 

2 (f, Browno, Jndia Tracts, ii. 13; Malcolm, Sketch, p. 86; and 
Murray's Ranjit Singh, by Prinsep, p. 4. Yahya Khan, tho elder son 
of Zakurlya Khin, was governor of the Punjab at the time. 
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1717-8. in his usurpation, he opened a correspondence with Aboud 

=" Shih Abdali, whe became master of Afghinstin on the 

assassination of Nidir Shih, in dune i7t7. Phe Durriini 

king soon colleeted round fis standard numbers of the hardy 

tribes of Central Asia, who delight in distant juroads and 

successful rapine, le necessarily looked ti India as the 

most productive feld of conquest or ineursion. aud he could 

eloak his ambition ander the double pretext of the tendered 

allegiance of the governor of Lahore, and of the favourable 

reception at Delhi of Ais enemy, Nadir Shith’s fugitive 

governor of Kabul! Ahmad Shith crossed the Indus: but 

the usurping viecroy of Lahore bad been taunted with bis 

treason; generosity prevailed over poliey, and he resolved 

upon opposing the advanee of He Afidhiins, He was defeated, 

and the Abdili beeame master of the Punjab. ‘The Shiih 

pursued his march to Sirhind, where he was met by the 

Retires = Wazir of the declining empire. Some desultory skirmishing 

(id sua i, and one more decisive aetion took place, but the resilt of 

hurased hy the whole was so uafavourable to the invader that he pre. 

Sit eipitately reerossed the Punjab, and gave an opportunity 

17-18, to the watehfal Siklis of harassing his rear aned of gaining 

eonfidence in their own prowess. The minister of Delhi was 

killed by a eunnen ball during the short campaign, but the 

Mie Munnu gadlantry and the services of lin son, Mir Maui, bind been 

fe Pals conspieuondn, and he became the sieoroy of Lahore aud 
*Multhin, under the title of Maineaulenuth. 

MirManw = ‘The new governor was a toa of vigour and ability, bat 

pst it his object. was rather to advance his own interests than to 

employs Xerve the emperor; and in the adminivtration of bis pro 

Koura Mal vinces he could triat to no feclings save those whieh he 

nid Aciina 

leg Kiin, personally inspired. We judielousy retained the services 

1748, of two oxperienced men, Kaura Mat and Adina Beg Klatn, 

the one as hia immediate deputy, and the other as the 

manager of the Jullundur Doth, Bath had dealt sbeilfually 


1 Cf, Murray's Manjit Singh, by Prinwp, p. i, and Browne, Jada 
Tracts, ii, if, Nawir Khan, the governor, hesitated about saserying 
his daughter to Alunad Shah, one of anuthes race, ne wold an ntant 
rendering obedience to hint aa aovercign, Ch, however, Eiphinstane 
(Actountof Kabul, ii. 28h), who makes ne mention of these particulars, 

9 (4. Kiphinstone, Adbed ii, 24h, 2htl, andl Murmy'a Lan jit Ningh, 
Pyle i} 4, 
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for the times with the insurrectionary Sikhs, who continued 
to press themselves more and more on the attention of their 
unloyal governors.1. During the invasion of Ahmad Shah 
they had thrown up a fort close to Amritsar, called the 
Rim Rauni, and one of their most able leaders had arisen, 
Jassa Singh Kalil, a brewer or distiller, who boldly pro- 
claimed the birth of a new power in the state—the ‘ Dal’ 
of the ‘ Khilsa’, or army of the theocracy of ‘ Singhs ’.* 
As soon as Mir Mannu had established his authority, he 
marched against the insurgents, captured their fort, dis- 
persed their troops, and took measures for the general 
preservation of good order.? Iis plans were interrupted by 
the rumoured approach of a second Afghan invasion ; he 
marched.to the Chenab to repel the danger, and he dispatched 
ayents to the Durrani camp to avert it by promises and 
concessions, Abmad Shél’s own rule was scarcely consoli- 
dated, he respected the ability of the youth who had 
checked him at Sirhind, and he retired across the Indus on 
the stipulation that the revenues of four fruitful districts 
should be puid to him as they had been paid to Nadir Shah, 
from whoin he pretended to derive his title.‘ 

Mir Mannu gained applause at Delhi for the success of his 
measures, but his ambition was justly dreaded by the Wazir 
Safdar Jang, who knew his own designs on Oudh, and felt 
that the example would not be lost on the son of his pre- 


1 Kaura Mal was himself a follower of Nanak, without having 
adoptod the tencts of Gobind. (Forster, Z'ravels, 1.314.) Adina Beg 
Khiin was appointed manager of the Jullundur Doab by Zakariya 
Khin, with orders to coorce the Sikhs after Nadir Shah's retirement. 
(Browne, Lrdia Tracts, ii. b4.) 

2 (ff, Browne, Sadia Tracts, ii. 16, who gives Charsa Singh, Tuka 
Singh, and Kirwar Singh, as the confederates of Jassa Kalal. 

® Both Kaura Mal and Adina Beg, but especially the former, the 
ono from predilection, and tho other from policy, are understood to 
have dissuaded Mir Mannu from proceoding to extromitics against the 
Sikhs. Cf. Browne, Sracts, ii. 16, and Forster, Travels, i. 314, 315, 
$27, 388, which latter, however, justly observes, that Mannu had 
objects in view of greater moment to himself than the suppression of 
an infant suct. 

4 The Afghins state that Mir Mannu also became the Shah’s tribu- 
tury for the whole of tho Punjab, and, doubtless, he promised anything 
to get the invader away and to beleftalone. (Cf. Elphinstone, Kabul, 
ii. 280, und Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 9, 10.) 
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1749-62. deeessor., It was proposed to reduee his power by conferring 
the province of Mullin on Shih Nawas Khin, whom Mir 
Mannu himself had supplanted in Lahore ¢! but) Manna 
had an accurate knowledge of the iniperial power and of 
his own resourees, wand he sent his deputy. Kaura Mal, to 
resist the new governor. Shah Nawaz Khiin was defeated 
and slain, and the elated viceroy conferred the tithe of 
Mahiirija on his suceessfal follower! ‘Phis virtual inde- 
pendence of Delhi, and the suppression of Sikh disturhantees, 
emboldencd Mannu to persevere in his peohably original 
design, and to withhold the promised: tribute from Ahmad 
andwith Shih. A pretence of demanding 0 wits made, and the 
Lighted payment ofall arrears was offered dt acither purty felt that 
Ahmad = the other could be trasted, and the Afyhitn hing wiarehed 
Dh el towards Liabore. Manna made a show of meeting hin on 
indusfor the frontier, but finally he took ap au entrenclad paosition 
Hn under the walls of the city. Hnel he reriained on the defen- 
1740-51, sive the Abdali might probably have been foiled, but, after 
Abdali a four months’ belenguer, he was tenapted ty risk an action, 
reurhes aura Mal was killed; Adina Beg scarcely exerted hiniwelf; 
17h, Manaou saw thata prolonged contest would be ruinous, and 
aa he prudently retired to the citadel and pave in bis adhesion 
but retuiny to the conqueror, "The Shih wis satisted with the surrender 
guvernop of OC B considerable treasure and with the annexation of Lahore 
the AG ahd Multin to his dominions, He expressed Inn adiuuirat ian 
April 1782. of Mannu's spirit. asa lender, anid eHleieney as a nantes, 
and he continued him as his own delegate dis the new equal 
tions. "The Shih took nieasures to bring Kashidr aise under 
hin sway, and then retiredl towards his sitive country.’ 
The Sikhs ‘This second capture of Lahore by strangers necessarily 
prea weakened the administration of the province, und the Siklin, 
strength; ever ready to rise, aguin became troublesome s but Adio 


Bey found it advisable at the time te do away with the 


1 Haydtulla Khan, the younger son of Zakariya Khas, te atatod in 
lool Multin chronicles to have held that province whee Nader ahah 
entered Sind, in UTS 40, to fiiely settle and auldie it, and to have 
then tendered hin allegiances te the Porn eonquorug, fram wher he 
rocaived the Citle of Sluih Nawaa Khan, 

2 Cf, Murray's AangitSingh, pe VW, 

Sf. Kiphinstone, Adhd, ii, 24K, and Murray'n Kanjit Sangh, 
pp. 10, 1, 
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suspicions which attached to his inaction at Lahore, and to 
the belief that he temporized with insurgent peasantry for 
purposes of his own. IIe was required to bring the Sikhs 


to order, for they had virtually possessed themselves of the’ 


country lying between Amritsar and the hills. Ile fell 
suddenly upon them during a day of festival at Makhowél, 
and gaye them a total defeat. But his object was still to be 
thought*their friend, and he came to an understanding with 
them that their payment of their own rents should be nomi- 


nal or limited, and their exactions from others moderate or 17 


systematic. He took also many of them into his pay ; one 
of the number being Jassu Singh, a carpenter, who after- 
wards became a chief of consideration. 

Mir Mannu died a few months after the re-establishment 
of his authority as the deputy of a new master? His widow 
succeeded in procuring the acknowledgement of his infant 
KON as viceroy under her own guardianship, and she en- 
deavoured to stand equally well with the court of Delhi and 
with the Durrini king. She professed submission to both, 
and she betrothed her daughter to Ghitzi-ud-din, the grand- 
son Of the first Nizam of the Decean, who had supplanted 
the viceroy of Oudh as the minister of the enfeebled empire 
of Indias But the Wazir wished to recover a province for 
his sovereign, as well as to obtain a bride for himself, Ile 
proceeded to Lahore and removed his enraged mother-in- 
law 5 and the Punjab remajned for a tire under the nominal 
rile of Adina Beg Khiin, until Ahmad Shih again marehed 
and made it his own. The Durriini king passed through 
Lahore in the winter of 1755-6, leaving his son Taimir under 
the tutelage of a chief, named Jahin Khiin, as governor. 
The Shih likewise annexed Sirhind to his territories, and 
uthough he extended his pardon to Ghigieud-din personally, 
he dick not return to Kandahar until be had plundered Delhi 


TCE. Browne, India Tracta, il. 17, and Malcolm, Sketch, p, 82. 

* Forstor (Travels, i, $15) and Malcolm (Sketch, p. 92), say 1752. 
Browne (Traeta, il, 18) gives the Hijri year, 1165, which corresponds 
with A. m 1751, 1752. Murray (Hanjft Singh, p. 18) simply says 
Manny did not long survive hla submission, but Eiphinstono (Kabul, 
if. 248) givos 17660 as the date of the vieoroy's death, 

° Tho original namo of Ghdgl-ud-din was Shahab-ud-dIn, cor- 
rupted into Sahoodeen and Shaodeen by the Marithin. 
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and Mathurii, and placed Najib-ud-daula, a Rohilla leader, 


the heador Beet the person of the Wazir'’s puppet king, as the titular 
the Delhi commander of the forces of the Delhi empire, and as the 


ary, 
1755-6, 
Tanndr 
expels the 
Sikhs from 
Amritsar. 


But the 
Afghiins 
eventually 
retire, anil 
the Sikhs 
oveupy 
Lahore 
nnd coin 
Whoue 
1TH, 


efficient representative of Abdili interests. 

Prince Taimiir’s first object was to thoroughly disperse 
the insurgent Sikhs, and to punish Adina Beg for the support. 
which he had given to the Delhi minister in) recovering 
Lahore. Jassa, the carpenter, had restored the Rim Rauni 
of Amritsar; that place was accordingly attucked, the fort 
wis levelled, the buildings were demolished, and the sacred 
reservoir was filled with the ruins. Adina Beg would not 
trust the prince, and retired to the hills, secretly aiding and 
encouraging the Sikhs in their desire for revenge. They 
assembled in great munibers, for the faith of Gobind was 
the living convietion of hardy single-minded villagers, 
rather than the ceremonial belief of busy citizens, with 
thoughts diverted by the opposing Interests and conven- 
tional usiuges of artificial society. The country around La- 
hore swarmed with horsemen; the prince and his guardian 
were wenried with their cumbrous efforts to seatter them, 
and they found it prudent to retire towards the Cheniih., 
Lahore was temporarily oceupied by the triumphant Sikhs, 
und the same Jasse Singh, who had proclaimed the ‘ Khiilxa * 
to be a state and to possess an army, now gave it another 
symbol of substantive power. Ile used the mint of the 
Mughals to strike a rupee bearing the inseription, ¢ Coined 
by the grace of the “! Khilea ” in the country of Ahmad, 
conquered by Jassa the Kalil” * 


4 Cf. Forstor, Travels, i. 316, 317; Browne, Tracts, ii. 48 ; Malcolm, 
Sketch, pp. 02, 943 Elphinstone, Adbul, ii. 248, 280; und Murray, 
Ranjit Singh, pp. 14, 16. 

During the nominal vieoroyalty of Mir Mannu's widow, one Bikari 
Khiin played a conspicuous part ag hor deputy. Ho was finally put 
to cloath by the lady as one who designed to supplant her authority; 
but he was, nevertholess, supported to have been her parame. 
(GE, Browne, ii. 18, and Murray, p. 14.) The gilt mosque at Lahora 
was built by this Bikari Khiin, 

2 UF. Browne, Tracts, ii, 10; Malcolm, Sketch, p. 93, &e. 3 Elphin: 
atone, Kabul, ii, 240; and Murray, Ranjit Singh, p. 16. 

Elphinstone, using Afghiin accounts, saya Adina Beg dofented a 
hody of Taimiir troops; ond Murray, using epparently the accounts of 
Punjab Mubammadans, omite the oecupation of Lahore by the Sikhs. 
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The Delhi minister had about this time called in the 
Mariithas to enable him to expel Najib-ud-daula, who, by 
his own address and power, and as the agent of Ahmad Shih 
Abdali, hud become paramount in the imperial councils. 
Ghazi-ud-din easily induced Raghuba, the Peshwii’'s 
brother, to advance ; Delhi was occupied by the Marithas, 
and Najib-ud-daula escaped with difficulty. Adina Beg 
found the Sikhs less willing to defer to him than he had 
hoped; they were, moreover, not powerful enough to 
enable him to govern the Punjab unaided, and he accordingly 
invited the Marathis to extend their arms to the Indus. 
He had also a body of Sikh followers, and he marched from 
the Jumna in company with Raghuba. Ahmad Shih’s 
governor of Sirhind was expelled, but Adina Beg’s Sikh 
allies incensed the Marithis by anticipating them in the 
plunder of the town, which, after two generations of rapine, 
they considered as peculiarly their right. The Sikhs eva- 
euated Lahore, and the several Afghan garrisons retired and 
left the Marithis masters of Multin and of Attock, as well 
us of the capital itself. Adina Beg became the governor of 
the Punjab, but his vision of complete independence was 
arrested by death, and a few months after he had established 
his authority he was laid in his grave.! The Marathis 
seemed to sce all India at their fect, and they concerted 
with Ghazi-ud-din a scheme pleasing to both, the reduction 
of Oudh and the expulsion of the Rohillas.2 But the loss of 
the Punjab brouglift Ahmad Shah a second time to the 
banks of the Jumna, and dissipated for ever the Marathi 
dreams of supremacy.3 

The Durrini king marched from Baluchistin up the 
Indus to Peshiiwar, and thence across the Punjab. His 
presence caused Multaén and Lahore to be evacuated by the 
Marathas, and his approach indueed the Wazir Ghazi-ud- 
din to take the life of the empcror, while the young prince, 


1 Of. Browno, India Tracia,ii.19, 20; Forster, Travels, i. 317, 318 ; 
ilphinstone, Kabul, ii. 200; and Grant Duff, History of the Mara- 
thas, ii. 132. Adina Bog appears to have died before the ond of 1758. 
4 Cf. Elphinstone, History of India, ii. 669, 670. 
® Najib-ud-daula, and the Rohillas likewise, urged Ahmad to 
retwn, when. they saw their villages set on flames by tho Marathis. 
(Elphinstone, India, ii. 670, and Browne, Tracis, ii, 20.) 
H2 
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17-1. = afterwards Shih Alam, was absent. endeavourmny to gain 

~~" strength by an alliance with the English, the new masters 

of Bengal. The Marathi commanders, Sindhin and Holkar, 

Delhi oren- were separately overpowered 5 the Afghiin hing oeeupied 

Pont has Delhi, and then advanced towards the Ganges to engage 

butafter- Shufi-ud-daula, of Oudh, in the general confederacy against 

nai the southern Hindus, who were about to make an effort for 

hy the the final extinelion of the Mulhammadan ralew A new 

Nasi commander, untried in the northern wars, but seeompanicd 

by the Peshwi’s heir and by all the Maratha chiefs of name, 

was advaneing from Poona, confident in his fortune und in 

his superior numbers. Sedausheo Rao easily expelled) the 

Afvhiin detachment from Delhi, while the main body was 

oeeupied in the Doib, and he vainly talked of proclaiming 

The Marnie young Wiswas Rao to be the paramount of India. But 

{luis signal’ Ahmad Shih gained his great vietory of Piintpat in the 

y (defeat al agi . . 

at Pantpat, beginning of 1761, and both the influence of the Peshwi 

meyer among his own people, and the power of the Mariithiis in 

rarily trom ILindustiin, reeeived a blow, from whieh neither fully re- 

ee ash covered, and whieh, indirectly, aided the accomplishment 
dan, (701, OF their desires by almost unheeded foreigners! 

The Afghin king returned to Kkbul isamediately after 

the batue, leaving deputies in Sirhind and Labore,? tnd the 

Sikhs only appeared, during thik ecuampaign, as predatory 

The Sikhs Dands hovering round the Durriini army ; but the absenec 

aecuuel ti of all regular government gave them additional strength, 

theopen and they beeame not only masters of their own villages, but 

county. began to ercel forts for the purpose of keeping stranger 

communities in cheek. Among others Charat Singh, the 

grandfather of Ranjit Singh, established a stronghold of 

the kind in his wife's village of Gujrnaull (or Gujriinwilla), 

to the northward of Lahore. The Durriint governor, or bis 


deputy, Khwaja Obed, went to reduce it in the beginning 


1 Browne, Jndia Treeta, ti, 20, 213 Elphinstone, Jiatory of fndin, 
li, O70, Kes 3 amc Murray, Aan jit Singh, pp. 17, 20, 

Kiphindtone says the Marith’ leader only delayed to proclaim 
Wiewas the paramount of tHlindustin until the Darriaia should he 
driven across the Indus. See also Geant Duff, Mlateryafthe Maratha «, 
ii, 142 and note. 

4 Beland Khan in Lahore, and Zain Klin in Sithind. aeourding to 
Browne, India Tracts, ii, 21, 23, 
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of 1762, and the Sikhs assembled for its relief. "The Afghan 
was repulsed, he left his baggage to be plundered, and ficd 
to shut himself up within the walls of Lahore.” The governor 
of Sirhind held his ground better, for he was assisted by an 
active Muhammadan leader of the country, Hinghan Khin 
of Maler Kotla; but the Sikhs resented this hostility of an 
Indian Pathan as they did the treason of a Hindu religionist 
of Jindiala, who wore a sword like themselves, and yet 
adhered to Ahmad Shih. The ‘army of the Khalsa’ 
assembled at Amritsar, the faithful performed their ablu- 
tions in the restored pool, and perhaps the first regular 
‘Gurimatta’, or dict for conclave, was held on this occasion. 
The possessions of Uinghan Khan were ravaged, and 
Jindiiila was invested, preparatory to attempts of greater 
momient.® 

But the restless Ahmad Shih was ayain at hand. This 
prince, the very ideal of the Afghan genius, hardy and 
enterprising, fitled for conquest, yet incapable of empire, 
seeined but to exist for the sake of losing and recovering 
provinces. Ie reached Lahore towards. the end of 1762, 
and the Sikhs retired to the south of the Sutlej, perhaps 
with some design of joining their brethren who were watching 
Sirhind, and of overpowering Zain Khiin the governor, 
before Lhuey should be engaged with Ahmad Shith himself ; 
but in two long and rapid marches from Lahore, by way of 
Ludhiana, the king came up with the Sikhs when they were 
about to enter into action with his ligutenant. Tle gave 
them a total defeat, and the Muhammadans were as active 
in the pursuit as they had been ardent in the attack. The 
Sikhs are variously reported to have lost from twelve lo 
twenty-five thousand men, and the rout is still familiarly 


1 Murray (Ranjit Singh, p. 21) makes Khwaja Obed the governor, 
und he may havo suceseded or reprosented Baland Khin, whom 
other accounts show to have ogvasionally resided at Rohtis. Gui- 
ranwily is the more common, if less ancient, form of tho name of tho 
village attacked. Lt was also the placo of Ranjit Singh’s birth, ancl 
is now a fair-sized and thriving town. (C£ Munshi Shahamat Ali's 
Nikhs nul Afyhdna, p. 51) 

4 Murray, Lengit Singh, pp. 22, 23. 

3 (if. Browne, India T'ructes, il. 22,23; and Murray, Langit Singh, 
p 23. 
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1762-3. known as the ‘Ghulu Ghara’, or great disaster.t Alba 
Alha Sinch S22gh, the founder of the present family of Patifila, was 
of Patiila. among the prisoners, but his manly deportment pleased 
the warlike king, and the conqueror may not have been 
insensible to the policy of widening the difference between 
a Malwa and a Manjhau Singh. He was declared a raja of 
the state and dismissed with honour. The Shih had an 
interview at Sirhind with his ally or dependent, Najib-ud- 
Kabuli Mal daula ; he made a Hindu, named Kibuli Mal, his governor 
ahaa. of of Lahore, and then hastened towards Kandahiir to suppress 
an insurrection in that distant quarter ; but he first gratified 
Abmad | his own resentment, and indulged the savage bigotry of his 
Sora followers, by destroying the renewed temples of Amritsar, 
committing by polluting the pool with slaughtered cows, by encasing 
vamous &X numerous pyramids with the heads of decapitated Sikhs, 
of 1762. and by cleansing the walls of desecrated mosques with the 
blood of his infidel enemies.” 
The Sikhs The Sikhs were not cast down; they received daily 
continue to : : . 
mereaye in accessions to their numinbers; a vague feeling that they 
strength. were a people had arisen among them ; all were bent on 
revenge, and their leaders were ambitious of dominion and 
offame. Their first efforts were directed against the Pathén 
aes , colony of Kasir, which place they took and plundered, and 
; ’ they then fell upon and slew their old enemy Hinghan Khaén 
of Malér Kotla. They next marched towards Sirhind, and 
the court of Delhi was incapable of raising an arm in support 
of Muhammadanism. Zain Khiin, the Afghiitn governor, 
a ; gave battle to the true or probable number of 40,000 Sikhs 
cletvabed: in the month of December 1768, but he was defeuted and 
Dee. 1763. slain, and the plains of Sirhind, from the Sutlej to the 
Jumna, were occupied by the victors without further oppo- 
sition. Tradition still describes how the Sikhs dispersed 
as soon as the battle was won, and how, riding day and 
night, each horseman would throw his belt and seabbard, 
his articles of dress and accoutrement, until he was almost 
1 ‘The acene of the fight lay betweon Cujerwal and Bernala, perhaps 
twenty miles south from Ludhiiinn. Hinghan Khin, of Malér Kotla, 
sooms to have guided the Shah. (Cf, Browno, Tracta, ib, 28: Forster, 
Travels, i, 319; and Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 28, 26. Tho action 
appears to have been fought in Webruary 1702. 
2 Cf. Forstor, Travels, i. 320; and Murray, Ranjit Singh, yn 26. 
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naked, into successive villages, to mark them as his. Sirhind 
itself was totally destroyed, and the feeling still lingers 
which makes it meritorious to carry away a brick from the 
place which witnessed the death of the mother and children 
of Gobind Singh. The impulse of victory swept the Sikhs 
across the Jumna, and their presence in Saharanpur recalled 
Najib-ud-daula from his contests with the Jiits, under 
Siiraj Mal, to protect his own principality, and he found it 
prudent to use negotiation as well as force, to induce the 
invaders to retire. 

Najib-ud-daula was successful against the Jits, and Siraj 
Mal was killed in fight ; but the wazir, or regent, was him- 
self besieged in Delhi, in 1764, by the kon of the deceased 
chief, and the heir of Bhartpur was aided by a large body of 
Sikhs, as well as of Marithas more aceustomed to defy the 
imperial power.” The loss of Sirhind had brought: Ahmad 
Shah a seventh time across the Indus, and the danger of 
Najib-ud-daula led him onwards to the neighbourhood of 
the Jumna; but the siege of Delhi being raised— partly 
through the mediation or the defection of the Maratha chief, 
Hlolkar, and the Shih having perhaps rebellions to suppress 
in his native provinces, hastened back without making any 
effective attempt to recover Sirhind. He was content with 
acknowledging Alhad Singh of Patifla as governor of the 
province on his part, that chief having opportunely pro- 
cured the town itself in exchange from the deseendant of 
wn old companion of the Guri’s, to whom the confederates 
had assigned it. The Sikh accounts do not allow that the 
Shih retired unmolested, but describe a long and arduoun 
contest in the vicinity of Amritsar, which ended without 
either party being able to claim a vietory, although it 
precipitated the already hurried retirement of the Afghiinn. 
The Sikhs found little difficulty in ejecting Kibuli Mal, the 
governor of Lahore, and the whole country, from the 
Jhelum. to the Sutlej, was partitioned among chiefs and 

1 (f, Browna, /ndia Tracta, ii. 24, and Murray, Ranjit Siagh, pp. 20, 
27. Some accounts represent the Sikhw to have also hecome tenipo- 
rurily possessed of Lahore at this pertod. 

2 OF, Browns, Tracts, ii.24. Sikh irndition stil] presorves the namer 


of the chiofs who plundered the vegetuble market at Dulli on this 
QUCABLOL. 
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1764. their followers, as the plains of Sirhind had been divided in 

the year previous. Numerous mosques were demolished, 

and Afghans in chains were made to wash the foundations 

A general with the blood of hogs. The chicfs then assembled at 

held at » Amritsar, and proclaimed their own sway and the preva- 

Tinos Daa lence of their faith, by striking a coin with an inscription to 

estabhshed the effect that Gurii Gobind had received from Nanak 

asaruling ‘Dég, Tégh, and Fath’, or Grace, Power, und Rapid 
people. Victory. 

The Sikhs The Sikhs were not interfered with for two years,.and the 

ftps cole short interval was employed in ascertaining their actual 

tical sys- possessions, and in determining their mutual relations in 

a their unaccustomed condition of liberty and power. livery 

Sikh was free, and each was a substantive member of the 

commonwealth ; but their means, their abililies, and their 

opportunities were various and unequal, and it, was soon 

found that all could not lead, and that there were even then 

eda seclic masters as well as servants. Their system naturally re- 

theocratic Solved itself into a theocratic confederate feudalism, with 

ser ale all the confusion and uncertainty altendant upon a triple 

’ alliance of the kind in a society half-barbarous. God wus 

their helper and only judge, community of faith or object 

was Lheir moving principle, and warlike array, the devotion 

to stcel of Gobind, was Lheir material instrument. Year by 

year the * Sarbat Khalsa’, or whole Sikh people, met once 

al least at Amritsar, on the oceasion of the festival of Ube 


1 Cf. Browne, Jndia T'raets, ii. 25,27; Morstor, Travels, i, REL, B38 ‘ 
Elphinstone, Kabul, ii. 206,297; and Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 26, 27, 

The rupees struck were called ‘ Gobindshithi’, and the nae of the 
emperor's name was rejected (Browne, Tracts, ii, 28), although oxist- 
ing coins show that it was afterwards occasionally inserted by potty 
chiefs. On most coins struck by Ranjit Singh is the insoription, 

* Dég, tégh, wa fath, wa nasrat bd darang 
Yalt az Nanak Guré Gobind singh’, 

that is, literally, ‘Grace, power, and victory, victory without 
pause, Gurii Gobind Singh obtained from Nanak.’ for some obnervate 
tions on the words Dég, and Tégh, and Fath, sve Appondicex £X nnd 
XY, Browne (Z'racta, ii. Introd. vii) gives no typleal import to Deg “ 
and therefore leaves it meaningless; but ho is porhaps morn prucdent 
than Col. Sleeman, who writos of ‘the uword, the pot vietory, sad 
conquest being quickly found’, &e. &c. (Seo Aanbles of an Indian 
Official, ii, 233, note,) 
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mythological Rama, when tlie cessation of the periodical 
rains rendered military operations practicable. “If' was 
perhaps hoped that the performance of religious duties}-and 
the awe inspired by so holy a place, might cause selfishness 
to yield to a regard for the general welfare, and the assembly 
of chicfs was termed 4 ‘ Gurimatta’, to denote that, in 
conformity with Gobind’s injunction, they sought wisdom 
and unanimity of counsel from their teacher and the book 
‘of his word! The leaders who thus piously met, owned no 
subjection to one another, and they were imperfectly obeyed 
by the majority of their followers; but the obvious feudal, or 
inilitary notion of a chain of dependence, was acknowledged 
as the law, and the federate chiefs partitioned their joint 
conquests equally among themselves, and divided their 
respectivee shares in the same manner among their own 
eaders of bands, while Lhese again subdivided their portions 
wmong their own dependents, agreeably to the general 
custom of subinfeudation.2 This positive or understood 
rule was not, however, always applicable to actual condi- 
tions, for the Sikhs were in part of their possessions * carth- 


bp 2} ‘Mat’ means widerstanding, aud ‘ Matta’ counsel or wisdom. 
Hence Guritmatia becomes, literally, ‘the advice of the Guri.’ 
Maleolm (Sketch, p. 62) cousiders, and Browne (Tracts, ii. vii) leaves 
1t to be implied, that Gobind directed the assemblage of Guriimatta ; 
‘but there is no authority for believing that ho ordained any formal 
or particular institution, although, doubtless, the goneral scope of 
his injunctions, and the peculiar political circumstances of the times, 
give additional force to the practice of holding diets or conclaves-— 
practice common to mankind everywhoro, and systematized in 
India from timo immemorial. Cf, Forster, Travels, i. 328, &a., for 
home Observations on tho transient Sikh government of the time, 
nud on tho more enduring characteristics of the people. See also 
Malcolm, Skeéch, p. 120, for the coromonial forms of a Gurimatta, 
4(f. Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 337. From tracts of country 
which tho Sikhs subdued but did not oceupy, * Rakhi’ (literally, 
protection money) was regularly levied. Tho Rakhi varied in amount 
from perhaps e fifth to a half of the rental or government share of the 
produce. [t corresponded with the Maratha ‘Chowt’, or fourth, and 
both terms meant ‘ blackmail’, or, in a highor sense, tribute. (£, 
Browne, Ludia Tracta, il. viii, and Murray, Ranjit Singh, p. 32. The 
subdivisions of property were sometimes sv minuto that two, or three, 
or ten Sikhs might bovome cv-partnors in the rental of one village, or 
in the house tax of one street of a town, while tho fact that jurisdiction 
asvumpaniod such right increased the confusion. 
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born’, or many held lands in which the mere withdrawal of 
a central authority had left them wholly independent of 
control, In theory such men were neither the subjects nor 
the retainers of any feudal chief, and they could transfer 
their services to whom they pleased, or they could them- 
selves become leaders, and acquire new lands for their own 
use in the name of the Ishilsa or commonwealth.’ It would 
be idle to call an eyerchanging state of alllanee and depen- 
dence by the name of # constitution, and we must look for 
the existence of the faint outline of a system, among the 
emancipated Sikhs, rather in the dietates of our commen 
nature, than in the enactments of assemblies, or ins the 
injunctions of their religious guides. [i was secon apparent 
that the strong were ever ready to make thenwselves obeyed, 
and ever anxious to appropriate all within their power, and 
that unity of erced or of race nowhere deters men from 
preying upon one another. A full persuasion of God's grace 
was nevertheless present to the mind of a Sikh, and every 
member of that faith continues to defer to the niystic 
Khalsa ; but it requires the touch of genius, or the operation 
of peculiar circumstances, to give direction and complete 
effect to the enthusiastic belief of a multitude. 

The confederacies into which the Stkhs resolved then 
selves have been usually recorded as twelve in number, 
and the term used to denote such a union was the Arabic 
word ‘ Misal’, alike or equal? Hach Misul obeyest or 
followed « ‘ Sirdar’, that is, simply, a chief or leader: but 
so general a title was us applicable to the head of mm saall 
band as to the commander of a large host of the free and 
equal ‘Singhs’ of the system. The confederneles did net 
all exist in their full strength at the sume time, but one 
* Misal’ gave birth to another ; for the federative principle 
necessarily pervaded the union, and an aspiring chief eusld 


1 Hallam shows that the Anglo-Saxon frevholder had a aimilar 
latitude of choice with regard to a lord or suporior, (Aliddle tye, 
Supplemental Notes, p. 210.) 

* Notwithstanding this usual derivation af the teem, it may de 
romombered that the Arabic term § Musluhut " (wpelt with anette 4 
than that in ‘misal’) means armed mon and warlike poople, "Mival', 
moreover, meang, in India, # tile of papers, or indevd anything serried 
or placed in ranks. 
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separate himself from his immediate party, to form, perhaps, 
a greater one of his own. The Misals were again distin- 
guished by titles derived from the name, the village, the 
district, or the progenitor of the first or most eminent chief, 
or from some peculiarity of custom or of leadership. Thus, 
of the twelve: (1) the Bhangts were so called from the 
real or fancied fondness of its members for the use of an 
intoxicating drug ;* (2) the Nishdnias followed the standard 
bearers of the united army ; (3) the Shahtds and Nihangs 
were headed by the descendants of honoured martyrs and 
zealots; (4) the Rdmgarhias took their name from the 
Rim Rauni, or Fortalice of God, at Amritsar, enlarged into 
Ramgarh, or Fort of the Lord, by Jassa the Carpenter ; 
(5) the Nakkgis arose in a tract of country to the south of 
Lahore so-called ; (6) the Ahluwalias derived their title 
from the village in which Jassa, who first proclaimed the 
existence of the army of the new theocracy, had helped his 
father to distil spirits ; (7) the Ghanais or Kanhayds 3 (8) 
the Feizulapurias or Singhpurias; (9) the Sukerchukias, 
and (10), perhaps, the Dallehwalas, were similarly so deno- 
minated from the villages of their chiefs; (11) the Arora 
Singhias took the name of their third leader, but they were 
sometimes called Punjgurhias, from the village of their first 
chiefs and (12) the Phalkids went back to the conimon 
uncestor of Alhd Singh and other Sirdirs of his family." 


t Bhang iaa product of the hemp plant, and it is to the Sikhs what 
opium in tu Rajpiits, and strong liquor to Europeans. lis qualities 
are abused to an axtent projudicial to the health and understanding. 

¥ Capt. Murray (Kanjil Singh, pp. 29, &a.) seems to have been the 
firat who percoived and pointed out the Sikh system of ‘ Misals’. 
Neither the organization nor the term is montioned specifically by 
Forster, or Browne, or Malcolm, and at first Sir David Ochtorlony 
considered and acted as if ‘minal’ meant tribe or race, instead of 
party or confederacy, (#ir D. Ochterlony to the Governmont of 
India; December 30, 1809.) The succossion to the leadership of the 
Krora Singhia confederacy may be mentioned as an Inatanoce of the 
uncertainty and irregularity natural to the system of * Misale’, and 
indeed to all powers in process of change or develo . Thefounder 
was succeeded hy his nephew, but that nephew left his authority to 
Krora Singh, a petty personal follower, who again bequeathed the 
command to Baghél Singh, his own menial servant. The reader will 
remember the parallel instance of Alfteghin and Sebekteghin, and it 
ie curious that Mr. Macaulay notloss a similar kind of descont among 
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1764. Of the Misuls, all save that of Philkii arose in the Punjab 
Therela. OF to the north of the Sutlej, and they were termed Mdanjha 
Tela- 


tivepre. Singhs, from the name of the country around Lahore, and 
eminence of in eontradistinction to the Mdlwd Singhs, so called from the 
aeons general appellation of the districts lying between Sirhine 
federacies. and Sirsa. The Feizulapurias, the Ahluwalias, and the 
Ramgarhias, were the first who arose to distinction in 
Manjha, but the Bhangis soon became so predominant as 
almost to be supreme ; they were succceded to some extent 
in this pre-eminence by the Ghanais, an offshoot of the 
Feizulapurias, until all fell before Ranjit Singh and the 
Sukerchukias. In Malwi the Phiilkifis always admitted 
the superior merit of the Patiala branch ; this dignity was 
confirmed by Ahmad Shith’s bestowal of w title on Albi 
Singh, and the real strength of the confederacy made it 
perhaps inferior to the Bhangis alone. The Nishinias anc 
Shahids scarcely formed Misals in the conventional meaning 
of the term, but complementary bodies set apart and 
honoured by all for particular reasons.) The Nakkais never 
achieved a high power or mune, and the Dallehwalas and 
Krora Singhias, an offshoot of the Feizulapurias, acquired 
nearly all their possessions by the capture of Sirhind 5) and 
although the last oblained a great reputation, it never 

became predominant over others. 
The origi (The native possessions of the Bhangis extended north, 
me basal from their cilics of Lahore aud Aniritsar lo the Jhelum, and 
possessiow then down thatriver. The Ghanais dwelt between Ampitsir 
Misa and the hills. The Sukerchukias lived south of the Bhangis, 
' _ between the Chenab and Rivi. The Nakkais held along the 
Ravi, south-west of Lahore. The Feizulapurias possessed 
tracts along the right bank of the Beis and of the Sullej, 
below its junction. The Ahluwalias similurly occupied the 


tho English admirals of the seventeenth century, viz. from chief to 
cabin-buy, in the cases of Myngs, Narborough, and Shovel (Mishary 
of Lngland, i. 306). 

1 Perhaps Capt. Murray is searcely warranted in miaking the Nishi 
nias and Shahids regular Misals. Other bodies, especially to the west: 
ward of the Jholum, might, with equal reason, have boon held ta 
represent separate confederacicn, Capt. Murray, iudecd, in such 
matters of detail, merely ex prosses the local opinions of the neighbour: 
hood of the Sutlej. 
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left bank of the former river. The Dallehwalas possessed 
themselves of the right bank of the Upper Sutlej, and the 
Rimgarlias lay in between these last. two, but towards the 
hills. The Krora Singhias also held lands in the Jullundur 
Doib. Ihe Philkiis were native to the country about 
Sunim and Bhatinda, to the south of the Sutlej, and the 
Shahids and Nishinias do not seem to have possessed any 
villages which they did not hold by conquest ; and thus 
these two Misals, along with those of Manjha, who captured 
Sirhind, viz. the Bhangis, the Ahluwalias, the Dallehwalas, 
the Rimgarhias, and the Krora Singhias, divided among 
themselves the plains lying south of the Sutlej and under 
the hills from Ferozepore 10 Karniil, leaving to their allies, 
the Philkiiis, the lands between Sirhind and Delhi, which 
adjuined their own possessions in Milwé.! 

The number of horsemen which the Sikhs could muster 
have been variously estiniated from seventy thousand to 
four times that amount, and the relative strength of each 
confederacy is equally a subject of dowbt. All that is 
eertain is the great superiority of the Bhangis, and the low 
position of the Nakkais and Sukerchukias. The first could 
perhaps assemble 20,000 men, in ita widely seattered posses- 
sions, and the last about a tenth of thal. number 5 and the 
most moderate estimate of the total foree of the nation may 
likewise be assumed to be the truest. All the Sikhs were 
horsemen, and among a half-barbarous people dwelling on 
plains, or in action with undisciplined forces, cavalry must 
ever be the most formidable arm. The Sikhs speedily 
became famous for the effective use of the matchloeck when 
mounted, and this skill is said to have deseended to them 


1 Dr. Macgregor, In hia Wistory of the Sikha (i. 28, &e.), wives an 
abatract of some of the ordinary accounts of a fow of the Misuls. 

2 Korster, in 1783 (Lravela, i. 333), said the Sikh furces were onti- 
mated at 300,000, but might be taken at 200,000, Browne (Z'racta, 
Illustrative Map) about the same period enumerates 78,000 horsemen 
and 25,000 foot. Twenty yoars afterwards Col, Francklin said, in one 
work (Life of Shah Alam, note, p, 75), that the Sikha mustered 
248,000 cavalry, and in anuthor hook (Life of George Thomis, p. 
note) that they could not load into action more than 64,000, George 
Thomas himaclf estimated their atrongth at 60,000 horae and 5,009 
foot, (Life, by Weancklin, p. 274.) 
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1764. from their ancestors, in whose hands the bow was a fatal 

~ ~~""" weapon. Infantry were almost solely used to garrison forts, 
or a man followed a misal on foot, until plunder gave lim 
a, horse or the means of buying one. Cannon was not used 
by the early Sikhs, and its introduction was very gradual, 
for its possession implies wealth, or an organization both 
civil and military." 

Besides the regular confederacies, with their moderate 
degree of subordination, there was a body of men who 
threw off all subjection to earthly governors, and who 
peculiarly represented the religious element of Sikhism. 

The order —These were the ‘ Akalis’, the immortals, or rather the 
of Akalis. soldiers of God, who, with their blue dress and bracelets of 
steel, claimed for themselves a direct institution by Gobind 
Theirorigin Singh. The Guri had called upon men to sacrifice every- 
ple oe " thing for their faith, to leave their homes and to follow the 
action. profession of arms; but he and all his predecessors had 
likewise denounced the inert asceticism of the Ilindu seets, 
and thus the fanatical feeling of a Sikh took a destruct ive 
turn. The Akalis formed themselves in their struggle to 
reconcile warlike activity with the relinquishiment of the 
world. The meek and humble were suatisiled with the 
assiduous performance of menial offices in temples, but. the 
fierce enthusiasm of others prompted them to act from time 
to time as the armed guardians of Amritsar, or suddenly to 
go where blind impulse might lead them, and to win their 
daily bread, even single-handed, ut the point of the sword. 


+ George Thomas, giving the supposed status of a.p. 1800, say the 
Sikhs had 40 pioces of fiold artillery. (Life, by Francklin, p. 274. } 

* Cf. Malcolm (Sketch, p. 116), who ropents, and apparently ace 
quiesces in, the opinion, that the Akalis wero instituted as an erder 
by Guri Gobind. There is not, however, any writing of Gobind's on 
record, which shows that he wished tho Sikh faith Lo be represented 
by mere zealots, and it scoms clear that the claws of men arone tn 
stated in the text. 

So strong is the feeling that a Sikh should work, or have an ocets pub 
tion, that one who abandons the world, and is not of a warlike turn, 
will stillomploy himself in some way for the benefit of the commun ity. 
Thus the author once found an Akali ropairing, or rather making, 
a road, among precipitous ravines, from the plain of the Sutlo} to the 
petty town of Kiratpur. He avoided intercourse with the wartd 
generally. He was highly esteemed by the people, who left food anel 
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They also took upon themselves something of the authority 
of censors, and, although no leader appears to have fallen 
by their hands for defection to the Khalsa, they inspired 
awe as well as respect, and would sometimes plunder those 
who had offended them or had injured the commonwealth. 
The passions of the Akélis had full play until Ranjit Singh 
became supreme, and it cost that able and resolute chief 
much time and trouble, at once to suppress them, and to 
preserve his own reputation with the people. 


elothing at particular places for him, and his earnest persovering 
character had made an evident impression on a Hindu shepherd boy, 
who had adopted part of the Akali dress, and spoke with awe of the 
devotee. 


174. 
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FROM THE INDEPENDENCE OF TIIF SIKIHS TO 
THE ASCENDANCY OF RANJIT SINGH AND 
THE ALLIANCE WITH THE ENGLISIL 


1765——-1808-9 


Ahmad Shah's last Invasion of India—The Pre-eminence of the 
Bhangi Confederacy among the Sikha—Tuimitr Shiih’s Expedi- 
tions—The Philkia Sikhs in Hariina—Zibita Khin The 
Kanhayi Confederacy paramount among the Sikhs~ Mahin 
Singh Sukerchukia becomes conspicuous—-Shih Aumin’s In- 
vasions and Ranjit Singh’s risxe—The Marithis under Sindhia 
Predominant in Northern India—General Perron and George 
Thomas—Alliances of the Mariithis and Sikhs— Intercourse of 
the English with the Sikhs—Lord Lake's Campaigns against 
Sindhia and Holkar—First Treaty of the English with (he Sikha— 
Preparations against a French Invasion of India ‘Treaty «af 
Alhance with Ranjit Singh, and of Protection with CinSutlej 
Sikh Chiofs. 


1767 Tue Sikhs had mastered the upper plains from Karniil 
The Sikhs and Hansi to the banks of the Jhelum, The necessity of 
pillar aay union was no longer paramount, and rude untaught men 
Ahmad. are ever prone to give the rein to their passions, and to 
eae prefer their own interests to the welfare of the community. 
a.p, 1767. Some dwelt on real or fancied injuries, and thought the 
time had come for ample vengeance ; others were moved 
by local associations to grasp at neighbouring towns and 
districts; and the truer Sikh alone at once resolved to 
extend his faith, and to add to the general domain of the 
Khalsa, by complete conquest or by the imposition of 
tribute. When thus about to arise, after their short repose, 
refreshed and variously inclined, they were again awed into 
unanimity by the final deseent of Ahmad Shih. That 
monarch, whose activity and power declined with Inerense 
of years and the progress of diseuse, made yet. another 
attempt to recover the Punjab, the most fertile of his 
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provinees. T¥e crossed the Indus in 1767, but he avoided 


Lahore and advanced no farther than the Sutlej. He en- 
deavoured to conciliate when he could no longer overcome, 
and he bestowed the title of Mahiraja, and the office of 
military commander in Sirhind, upon the warlike Amar 
Singh, who had succeeded his grandfather as chief of 
Patiala, or of the Malwa Sikhs. He likewise saw a promising 
ally in the Rijpiit chief of Katétch, and he made him his 
deputy in the Jullundur Doaéb and adjoining hills. His 
measures were interrupted by the defection of his own troops; 
twelve thousand men marched back towards Kabul, and 
the Shah found it prudent to follow them. He was harassed 
in his retreat, and he had searcely crossed the Indus before 
Sher Shih’s mountain stronghold of Rohtis was blockaded 
by the Sukerchukias, under the grandfather of Ranjit Singh, 
aided by «© detachment of the neighbouring Bhangi econ- 
federacy. The place fell in 1768, and the Bhangis almost 
immediately afterwards oceupied the country as far as 
Rawalpindi and the vale of Khiénpur, the Gakhars showing 
bué litle of that ancient hardihood which distinguished 
them in their contests with invading Mughals. 

The Bhangis, under Hart Singh, next marched towards 
Mullin, but they were met by the Muhammadan Daudpu- 
tras, who had migrated from Sind on learning Nadir Shiih’s 
intention of transplanting them to Ghazni, and had esta- 
blished the principality now known os Bhawalpur2 The 

 Porster, Tramds, i. 323s Elphinstone, Kabul, ii. 297; Murray, 
Ranjit Singh, p. 27; Moorcroft, Travels, &. 1273 and manuacript 
accounts consulted by the author, 

2 When Nislir Shih proeoaded to establish his authority in Sindh,. 
ho found the ancestor of the Bhawalpar family a man of ropatation 
in his native distriet of Shikiirpur. ‘The Shih made him the deputy 
of the uppor third of the provines ¢ but, becoming suspicious of the 
whole elan, ho resolved on removing it to Chagni. The tribe then 
migrated up the Sutloj, and seized lands by foroo, The Daudputras 
aro Ho called from Daud (David), the ilrat of the family who acquired 
aname They fabulously trace their origin to ithe Caliph Abbi ; 
but they may be ragarded as Sindian Baluchia, or as Baluchis 
changed hy a long residence in Sind. In eatablishing thomsolves 
on the Satloj, thay reduced the romaing of the ancient Langals and 
Johiyas to further insignificance; but thoy Introduced tho Sindian 
system of canals of irrigation, and both banks of tho river bolow Pak- 
pattun bear witness to thelr original industry and lovo of agriculture. 

I 
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1770. chief, Mobarik Khin, after a parley with Jari Sigler, 
saatonge arranged that the neutral town of Pikpattan, held by a 
into terms Musalmin saint of eminence, shoukl be the communi 
vat et” boundary. Hari Singh then swept towards Dera Ghiyi 
Mle ad Khan and the Indus, and while thus employed, his feudators: 
of Gujrit, who had recently taken Rawalpindi, made an 
threaten attempt to penetrate into Kashmir by the ordinary road, 
but was repulsed with loss. On the Jumna, and in the great 
and press Dob, the old Najib-ud-daula was so hard pressed by Rui 
ee Singh Bhangi, who emulated him as a paternal governor in 
the Jumna his neighbouring town and district of Jagiidhri, and by 
andGanges, Baghél Singh Krora Singhia, that he proposed to the 
1770. she hen WKhror i ; pray 
Marathis a joint expedition against these new lordy. Hs 
death, in 1770, put an end to the plan, for his minced inage 
son had other views, and encouraged the Sikhs as tactful 
allies upon an emergency.! 
Jhanda Ifari Singh Bhangi died, and he was succeeded hy Jhanda 
ener Singh, who carried the power of the Misnt to its height. Ue 
Misal pre-e rendered Jammu tributary, and the place was then of ean. 
eee siderable importance, for the repeated: Afihiin invasions, 
Jammu 4nd the continued insurrections of the Sikhs, had driven the 
rendered transit trade of the plains to the circuitous but safe route of 
tibutary. the hills ; and the character of the Rajpiit ehiet, Ranjit Dees, 
was such as gave confidence to traders, and induect therm 
cet = to flock to his capital for protection. The Pathiins of Kastir 
submission, Were next rendered tributary, and Jhanda Singh then 
deputed his lieutenant, Mujja Singh, against Multiin : int 
that leader was repulsed and slain by the united foreey of 


and Multan as one of them asked the assistance of Jhunin Singh, that 

occupied, ] ‘ ' re 

1772. unscrupulous leader was enabled to possess himself of the 
citadel. On his return to the northward, he found that a 
rival claimant of the Jammu chiefship had obtained the sda 
of Charat Singh Sukerchukia, and of Jai Singh, the rising 
leader of the Kanhayi Misal. Churat Singh wan killed hy 

Jhonda the bursting of his own matchlock, ancl Jal Singh wan then 


areal 80 base as Lo procure the assnAsINAtion of Shanda Singh. 


- The momoirs of tho Bhawalpur family, and miauunerint Mikhy 
historios, Of, also Forster, Travels, i, 148, 
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Being satisfied with the removal of this powerful chicf, the 
Kanhaya left the Jammu claimant to prosecute his cause 
alone, and entered into a league with the old Jassa Singh 


hy Jai 
Singh 
Kanhaya, 


Ahluwalia, for the expulsion of the other Jassa Singh the 47; 


Carpenter, who had rendered Ahmad Shéh’s nominal deputy, 
Ghamand Chand of Katétch, and other Rajpiits of the hills, 
his tributaries. The Rimgarhia Jassa Singh was at last 
beaten, and he retired to the wastes of Hariiina to live by 
plunder. At this time, or about 177-4, died the Muhammadan 
governor of Kangra. He had contrived to maintain himself 
in independence, or in reserved subjection to Delhi or Kabul, 
although the rising chicf of Katétch had long desired to 
possess so famous a stronghold. Jai Singh Kanhayii was 
prevailed on to assist him, and the place fell; but the Sikh 
chose to keep it to himself, and the possession of the imperial 
fort aided him in his usurpation of Jassa Singh’s authority 
over the surrounding Rijiis and Thitkurs.* 

In the south of the Punjub the Bhangi Sikhs continued 
predominant ; they seem to have possessed the strong fort 
of Mankeréi as well as Multiin, and to have levied exactions 
from Kilibaigh downwards. They made an attempt to 
carry Shujibid, a place built by the Afyghins on losing 
Multén, but seemto have failed. TainirShih,whosuceceded 
his father in 1773, was at last induced or enabled to erass 
the Indus, but his views were direeted towards Sind, 
Bhawalpur, and the Lower Punjab, and he seems to have 
had no thought of a reeonquest of Lahore. In the course of 
1777-8, two detachments of the Kabul army unsuceessfully 
endeavoured to dislodge the Sikhs from Multéin, but in the 
season of 1778-9 the Shih marched in person against the 
place. Ghanda Singh, the new leader of the Bhangis, was 
embroiled with other Sikh chiefs, and his lieutenant surren- 
dered the citadel after a show of resistance. Taimidir Shah 


1 Tho memoirs of tho Bhawalpur chief and manusoript Sikh 
accounts. Cf. Murray, Hanjit Singh, p, 38, &e.; and Forster, Travels, 
i, 283, 286, 330, 

Ranjit, Deo, of Jammu, died in a, 9. 1770, 

Charat Singh was killed accidentally, and Jhanda Singh was 
assassinated, in 1774. 

Hart Singh Bhangl appears to have been killed in hattle with Amar 
Singh of Putiila, about 1770. 

12 
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reigned until 1793, but he was fully occupied with Sindian, 
Kashmiri, and Uzbeg rebellions ; the Sikhs were even un- 
molested in Lheir possession of Riiwalpindi, and their pre- 
datory horse traversed the plains of Chach wp to the walls 
of Attock.? 

In the direction of Hariiina and Delhi, the young Amar 
Singh Philkia began systematically to extend and cou- 
solidate his authority. He acquired Sirsa and Fatehabad, 
his territories marched with those of Bikaner and Bhawalpur, 
and his feudatories of Jind and Kaithal possessed. the open 
country around Hiansi and Rolitak. Te was reealled to his 
capital of Patiala by a final effort of the Delhi court to re- 
establish its authority in the province of Sirhind. An army, 
headed by the minister of Lhe day, and by Farkhunda Bukht, 
one of the imperial family, marehed in the season 1779-80. 
Karnal was recovered ; some payments were promised ; 
and the eminent Krora-Singhia leader, Baghél Singh, 
tendered his submission. Dehsu Singh, of Kaithal, was 
seized and heavily mulcted, and the army approached 
Patiala. Amar Singh promised fealty and tribute, and 
Baghél Singh seemed sincere in his mediation ; but suddenly 
it was learnt that a large body of Sikhs had marched from 
Lahore, and the Mughal troops retired with precipitation 
to Panipat, not without a suspicion that the eupidity of the 
minister had been gratified with Sikh gold, and had induced 
him to betray his master’s interests. Amar Singh died in 
1781, leaving a minor son of imbecile mind. Two yews 
afterwards a famine desolated Harifina ; the people perished 
or sought other homes; Sirsa was deserted, and a large 
tract of country passed at the time from under regular sway, 
and could not afterwards be recovered by the Sikhs. 

Tn the Doiib of the Ganges and Jumna, the Sikhs rather 
Aubsidized Ziihita Khiin, the son of Najib-ud-daula, than 


* Momoirs of tho Bhawalpur chief, and othor manuseript historior, 
Cf. Browne, India Truets, ii, 28, and Morster, Travela, 1. B84 5 El phin- 
stone (Kabul, ii. 303) makes 1781, and not 1779, the data of the ro- 
covery of Multin from the Sikhs. 

* Manuscript histories, and Mr. Rous Boll's report of 1836, on the 
Bhattiana boundary. (if. Francklin, Shah Alum, pp. 86, 90, and Shih 
pote Khan's Epitome of Indian History, culled Mirrit bAflid 

UuInt. 
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becamc his deferential allies. That chief had designs, 
perhaps, upon the titular ministry of the empire, and having 
obtained a partial success over the imperial troops, he pro- 
eceded, in 1776, towards Delhi, with the intention of laying 
siege to the city. But when the time for action arrived he 
mistrusted his power ; the emperor, on his part, did not care 
to provoke him too far; a compromise was effected, and 
he was confirmed in his possession of Saharanpur. On this 
occasion Zabita Khiin was accompanied by a body of Sikhs, 
and he was sv desirous of conciliating them, that he is 
credibly said to have adopted their dress, to have received 
the Pahul, or initiatory rite, and to have taken the new 
nume of Dharam Singh.! 

Jassa Singh Rimgarhia, when compelled to fly to the 
Punjab by the Kanhayi and Ahluwalia confederacics, was 
aided by Ainar Singh Philkii in establishing himself in the 


country near Lissir, whence he progceded to levy exactions j) 


up to the walls of Delhi. In 1781 a body of Philkia and 
other Sikhs marched down the Dodib, but they were success- 
fully attacked under the walls of Meerut by the imperial 


1781-5, 
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commander Mirza Shafi Beg, and Gajpat Singh of Jind was 1761 


tuken prisoner. Nevertheless, in 1783, Baghél Singh and 
other commanders were strong enough to propose crossings 
the Ganges, but they were deterred by the watebfulness of 
the Oudh troops on the opposite bank. The destructive 
famine wready alluded to seams to have compelled Jassa 
Singh to move inlo the Doa&b, and, in 1785, Rohilkhand was 
entered by the confederates and plundered as far as Chan- 
dosi, whieh is within forty miles of Bareilly. At this period 
Zabita Khin was almost confined to the walls of his fort 
of Ghausgarh, and the hill riji of Garhwill, whose ancestor 
had received Diirl as 4 refugee in deflance of Aurangzeb, had 
been rendered tributary, equally with all his brother Rajpits, 
in the lower hills westward to the Chepaib. The Sikhs were 
predominant from the frontiers of Oudh to the Indus, and 
the traveller Forster amusingly deserlbes the alarm caused 
to a litle chief and his people by the appeurance of two Sikh 
horsemen under the walls of thelr fort, and the assiduous 


1 Cf. Forstor, Travels, 1. $26; Browne, Ladia Tracts, if. 29; and 
Hrancklin, Shah alan, p. 72. 
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1784-02. services and respectful attention which the like number of 
troopers met with from the localauthorities of Garhw4l, and 
from the assembled wayfarers at a place of public reception. 

JaiSingh In the Punjab itself Jai Singh Kanhaya continued to 

anhay yetain a paramount influence. He had taken Mahan Singh, 
nent, the son of Charat Singh Sukerchukia, under his protection, 

1784-5. and he aided the young chief in capturing Russulnaggar on 

Le the Chenab, from a Muhammadan family. Mahiin Singh's 

Singh Su- Yeputation continucd to increase, and, about 1784-5, he 

kerchukii. so far threw off his dependence upon Jai Singh as to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Jammu on his own account. Iis 
interference is understvod to have ended in the plunder of 
the place ; but the wealth he had obtained and the inde- 
pendence he had shown both roused the anger of Jai Singh, 
who rudely repelled Mahin Singh’s apologies and offers of 
atonement, and the spirit of the young chief being fired, he 
went away resolved to appeal to arms. LHle sent to Jussi 
Singh Ramgarhia, and that leader was glad of an opportunity 
of recovering his lost possessions. He joined Mahiin Singh, 
and easily procured the aid of Sansir Chand, the grandson 

The Kan- of Ghamand Chand of Katétch. The Kanhuyiis were 

hayiiste- attacked and defeated; Gurbakhsh Singh, the eldest son 

1785-6. of Jai Singh, was killed, and the spirit of the old man was 

Jassathe cflectually humbled by this double sorrow. Jassa Singh 

baer sin was restored to his territories, and Sansiir Chand obtained 

andKingra the fort of Kiingra, which his father and grandfather hiv 
mace over heen so desirous of possessing. Mahin Singh now beeame 

Chandof the most influential chicf in the Punjab, and he gladly 

Katotel. assented to the proposition of Sudda Kur, the widow of 
Jai Singh’s son, that the alliance of the two families should 
be cemented by the union of her infant daughter with 

Mahin Ranjit Singh, the only son of Mahan Singh, aud who was 

oe bre: born to him about 1780. Mahan Singh next proceeded to 

among the attack Gujriit, the old Bhangi chief of which, Gijar Singh, 

Sher i: his father’s confederate, died in 1791 ; but he was himself 

Mahan taken ill during the siege, and expired in the beginuing of 

Singh dies, the following yeur at the carly age of twenty-seven." 

1 Forster, Travels,i. 228, 229, 202, 320 and note. Cf. also Vrancktin, 


Shah Alam, pp. 93, 94, and the Porsian epitome Mirrit-i-Afiab Nunn. 
@ Manuscript histories and chronicles. Cf. Forster, Travela, i, 288; 
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Shah Zama&n succeeded to the throne of Kabul in the 
year 1798, and his mind seems always to have been filled 
with idle hopes of an Indian empire. In the end of 1795 he 
moved to Hassan Abdal, and sent forward a party which is 
said to have recovered the fort of Rohtas ; but the exposed 
state of his western dominions induced him to return to 
Kabul. The rumours of another Durrani invasion do not 
seem to have been unheeded by the princes of Upper India, 
then pressed by the Marathais and the English. Ghulam 
Muhammad, the defeated usurper of Rohilkhand, crossed 
the Punjab in 1795-6, with the view of inducing Shab 
Zaman to prosecute his designs, and he was followed by 
agents on the part of Asaf-ud-daula of Oudh, partly to 
counteract, perhaps, the presumed machinations of his 
enemy, but mainly to urge upon his majesty that all 
Muhammadans would gladly hail him as a deliverer. The 
Shah reached Lahore, in the beginning of 1797, with thirty 
thousand men, and he endeavoured to conciliate the Sikhs 
and to render his visionary supremacy an agreeable burden. 
Several chiefs joined him, but the proceedings of his brother 
Mahmiid recalled him before he had time to make any 
progress in settling the country, even had the Sikhs been 
disposed to submit without a struggle ; but the Sikhs were 
perhaps less dismayed than the beaten Marathaés and the 
ill-informed English. The latter lamented, with the Wazir 
of Oudh, the danger to which his dominions were exposed ; 
they prudently cantoned a force at Anipshahr in the Doadb, 
and their apprehensions led them to depute a mission to 
Teheran, with the view of instigating the Shah of Persia to 
invade the Afghan territories. Shab Zainin renewed. his 
invasion in 1798; a body of five thousand men, sent far 
in advance, was attacked and dispersed on the Jhelum, but 
he entered Lahore wilhout opposition, and renewed his 
measures of mixed conciliation and threat. Ile found an 
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Murray, Ranjtt Singh, pp. 42, 48; and Moorcroft, Travels, i. 127, 
The date of 1785-6, for the reduction of the Kanhayis and the restora- 
tion of Jassa Singh, &o., is preferred to 1782, which is given by 
Murray, partly because the expedition to Rohilkhand took place in 
1785, as related by Forster (Travels, i. 326 note), and Jassa Singh is 
generally admitted to have been engaged in it, being then in banish- 
ment, 
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able leader, but doubtiul partisan, in Nisitineud-din Khan, 
‘a Pathan of Kasiir, who had acquired a high loeal repntation, 
and he was employed to coerce such of the Sikhs. including 
the youthful Ranjit Singh. as pertinacionsty kept alool, 
They distrusted the Shah's honour; bat) Niainn-ud-din 
distrusted the permanence of lus power, and he prudently 
forbore to proceed to extremities ageiust aeighbours to 
Whom he might seun he deft a pres. Sore resualtfess 
bhirtnishing took place, but the designs of Mahnifid, who 
had obtained the support of Persia, again withdrew the 
Hl-futed king to the west, and he quitted Lahere in the 
berinoning of 1700. During this second invasion the charie- 
fer of Ranjit Singh seems to have iuipressed itself, not anly 
on other Sikh Jeaders, buat on the Durrani Shith., de coveted 
Jahore, which was ussociated tn the minds of men with the 
possession of power. and, as the hing was unable to eross his 
heavy artifiery over Che flooded Jliwlam, he nade it known 
to the aspiring chief that their transmission would be an 
aeceptable servies, As nan pieces of cummed as eodd be 
renclily extriented were sent after the Shih, asd Manjit Singh 
procured what he wanted. a rosal investiture of the espital 
of the Panjab. ‘Theneeforward the history. of the Sikhs 
gradually centres in their great: Mahiirijii: but the revival 
of the Murdithit power bs Cpper India, and the appearance 
of the Bnglish on the seene, require that the nurrative of 
his achievements should be somewhat interrupted 

The abilities of Madhagi Sindhin restored the power of 
the Mariithiis in Northern Dadian, and the discipline of his 
regular brigades seemed to place bin adiniaiatration on a 


1 Biphinatone (Abel, ii, ds) states that Shih Zaman waneshorted 
to undertake hin wapedition of 1700 hy wo cefugee prince af Dethi, 
anil encouraged in it by ‘Pip Sultan, Tho journey of Qhulim 
Mohammad, the defeated Rohilla chief, and thecnisaion of the Wazle 
af (hadh, are piven on the authority af the Bhawalour family asc, 
nnd from the sane nenivee niay bec idded an intercede of depute. 
Hon on the pie of Shah Aaa aud Siadlia, (he envewa, aa tee thin 
Hither tuntince, hasiog pm) through Bhawalpurtuwn, A aimpicten 
if the emmpleity of Auf nd diva, of Lucknew, dees not seen to 
Lave cecum to the Maylah histertaus, whe rather dilate om the 
exertion nade by their gaverninnnt to protect their plecged ally 
from the northern invaders, Neverthelad, the statements of tho 
Bhawalpur cheonieles on the subject neon an covery wey credible, 
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firm and lasting basis. He mastered Ayra in 1785, and was 
made deputy vicegerent of the empire by the titular emperor, 
Shah Alam. IIe entered at the same time into an engage- 
ment with the confederate Sikh chiefs, to the effect that of all 
their joint conquests on either side of the Jumna, he should 
have two-thirds and the ‘ Khalsa’ the remainder.’ This 
alliance was considered to clearly point at the kingdom of 
Oudh, which the English were bound to defend, and perhaps 
to affect the authority of Delhi, which they wished to see 
strong; but the schemes of the Maratha were for a time 
interrupted by the Rohilla Ghulam Kadir. This chicf suc- 
eceded. his father, Zibita Khan, in 1785, and had contrived, 
by an adventurous step, to become the master of the 
empceror’s person @ little more than a year afterwards. 
He was led on from one excess to another, till at last, in 
1788, he put out the eyes of his unfortunate sovereign, 
plundered the palace in search of imaginary treasures, and 
declared an unheeded youth to be the successor of Akbar 
and Aurangzeb. These proceedings facilitated Sindhia’s 
views, nor was his supremacy unwelconie in Delhi after the 
utrocilies of Ghulam Iidir and the savage Afghans. Mis 
regular administration soon curbed the predatory Sikhs, 
anc instead of being reecived as allies they found that they 
would merely be tolerated as dependants or as servants. 
Rai Singh, the patriarchal chief of Jagiidhri, was retained for 
the time as farmer of considerable districts in the Doib, and, 
during ten years, three expeditions of exaction were directed 
against Patiala and other states in the province of Sirhind. 
Pitiila was managed with some degree of prudence by 
Niinu Mal, the Ilindu Diwin of the deceased Amar Singh ; 
but he seems to have trusted for military support to Baghél 
Singh, the leader of the Krora Sitighias, who contrived 10 
maintain a large body of horse, partly as a judicious media- 
wor, and partly by helping Patiala in levying contributions 
on weaker brethren, in aid of the Mughal and Maratha 
denuiuds, which could neither be readily met nor prudently 
resisted." 

General Perron suceeeded his countryman, De Boigne, in 


1 Browne, India T'racis, ii. 29. 
2 Manuscript accounts. Cf. Francklin, Shah Adam, pp. 179-85. 
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the command of Daulat Rao Sindhia’s largest regular force, 
in the year 1797, and he was soon after appointed the 
Maharaja’s deputy in Northern India. His ambition sur- 
passed his powers; but his plans were nevertheless sys- 
tematic, and he might have temporarily extended his own, 
or the Maratha, authority to Lahore, had not Sindhia’s 
influence been endangered by Holkar, and had not Perron’s 
own purposes been crossed by the hostility and success of 
the adventurer George Thomas? This Englishman was bred 
to the sea, but an eccentricity of character, or a restless love 
of change, caused him to desert from a vessel of war at 
Madras in 1781-2, and to take military service with the 
petty chiefs of that presidency. Le wandered to the north 
of India, and in 1787 he was employed by the well-known 
Begum Samru,? and soon rose high in favour with that lady. 
In six years he became dissatisfied, and entered the service 
of Appa Khande Rio, one of Sindhia’s principal offleers, 
and under whom. De Boigne had formed his first regiments. 
While in the Marth’ employ, Thomas defeated a party of 
Sikhs at Karnal, and he performed various other serviees 3 
but seeing the distracted state of the country, he formed the 
notimpracticable scheme of establishing a separateauthority 
of his own. He repaired the crumbling walls of the once 
important ainsi, he assembled soldiers about him, east guns, 


1 [For an excollont sketch of the life of this adventurer so the 
article “A Free Lance from Tipperary’ in Strangers within the (date 
by G. Festing. Edinburgh and London, 1914.—~Kp. | 

4 [This romarkable woman, whoso origin is wrapped in mystery, 
was aaid to have boen a dancing-girl in Delhi, Sho subsnquently 
married ‘Somru’, a European adventurer, who had ontorod the 
service of the Emperor and had received the Jagir of Sardhana, a few 
miles from Delhi, ‘Somru ’~whose real namo was Reinhard-~ was 
a man of tho foulest antecodonts, and among his othor exploits hes hue 
beon principally concerned in tho murder of the English prisoners at 
Patna in 1763. Upon her husband's death the Begum succeeded to 
his cstate and to the leadorship of the disreputablo band of eut- 
throats who formed his army. After the battle of Assaye sho sul 
mitted to the English, embraced Christianity about 1781, and was 
publicly embraced by Lord Lako, to the great horror of the spectators, 
She ended hor days in groat sanctity, and was buried In the Routan 
Catholic Cathedral at Sardhana which sho heraulf had built. See 
also Sleeman, Rambles and Kecollections, ed. V. A. Smith, chap. Tie 
Oxford University Prose, 1015.—Ev. | 
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and deliberately proceeded to acquire territory. Perron was 
apprehensive of his powcr—the more so, perhaps, as Thomas 
was encouraged by Holkar, and supported by Lakwa Dad& 
and other Marathis, who entertained a great jealousy of the 
French commandant.” 

In 1799 Thomas invested the town of Jind, belonging to 
Bhag Singh, of the Philkia confederacy. The old chief, 
Baghél Singh Krora Singhia, and the Amazonian sister of 
the imbecile Raji of Patiala, relieved the place, but they 
were repulsed when they attacked Thomas on his retreat to 
Hansi. In 1800 Thomas took Fatehabad, which had been 
deserted during the famine of 1788, and subsequentiy 
occupied by the predatory Bhattis of Hariina, then rising 
into local repute, notwithstanding the efforts of the Patiila 
chief, who, however, affected to consider them as his 
subjects, and gave them some aid against Thomas. Patiala 
was the next object of Thomas's ambition, and he was ¢n- 
couraged by the temporary secession of the sister of the 
chief; but the aged Tara Singh, of the Dallchwala con- 
federacy, interfered, and Thomas had to act with caution. 
He obtained, nevertheless, a partial success over Tira Singh, 
he received the submission of the Pathiins of Malér Kotla, 
and he was welcomed as a deliverer by the converted Muham- 
madans of Raikot, who had held Ludhiana for some time, 
and all of whom were equally jealous of the Sikhs. At thib 
time Sahib Singh, a Bedl of the race of Nanak, pretended 
to religious inspiration, and, having collected a lurge force, 
he invested Ludhiina, took the town of Malér Kotla, and 
called on the English adventurer to obey him as the true 
representative of the Sikh prophet. But Sihib Singh could 
not long impose even un his countrymen, und he had to 
retire across the Sutlej. Thomas's situation was not greatly 
improved by the absence of the BedI, for the combination 
against him was general, and he retired from the neighbour- 
hood of Ludhifina towards his stronghold of Hinsi. ke 
gain took the ficld, and attacked Safidon, an old town 
belonging to the chief of Jind. Tle was repulsed, but the 


1 Hrancklin, Life uf George Thomas, pp. |, 79, 107, &v., and Major 


oc Pia of Heygulur Corpe in the Service of Indian Princes, 
p: | C. 
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1801-3. place nob appearing tenable, if was evacuated, and he 
obtained possession of it. At this time he is said to have 
had ten battalions and sixty guns, and to have possessed a 
territory yielding about 450,000 rupees, two-thirds of whieh 
he held by right of seizure, and one-third as a Marathi 
Thanas feudatory ; but he had rejected all Perron’s overtures with 
ila - . Suspicion, and Perron was resolved to crush him. Thomas 
turesand was thus foreed to come to terns with the Sikhs, and he 
resorts to wished it to appear that he had engaged them on his side 
arms, 1801, : ‘ 
against Perron; but they were really desirous of getting 
rid of one who plainly designed their ruin, or at least their 
subjection, and the alacrity of Patiala in the Maratha service 
induced a promise, on the part of the French conmunander, 
of the restitution of the conquests of Amar Singh in Hariiina. 
After twice beating back Perron’s troops at points sixty 
Surrenders Iniles distant, Thomas was compelled to surrender in the 
wo beginning of 1802, and he retired into the British provinces, 
where he died in the course of the same yeur.! 
ae Me Perron had thus far suceceded, His lieutenant, by name 
Perron Bourquin, made oe progress through the Cis-Sutlej states ta 
pecker levy contributions, and the commander himself dreamt of 
B Ue 
Sikhyof = & dominion reaching to the Afghiin hills, and of becoming 
i os Independent of Sindhin as that chief was of the Peshwii 
Perron Ee formed an engagement with Ranjit. Singh for n joint 
formean expedition to the Indus, and for a partition of the eountry 
catingioe south of Lahore 3° but, Llolkar had given a rade shock to 
jit Singh, Sindhia’s power, and Perron had long evaded a eomplinnee 
Is dis- with the Mahariiji's urgent calls for troops to aid bint where 
ee by support was most essential. Sindhia beeame invelyed with 
' the English, and the interested hesitation af Parron was 


* Soo gonerally Francklin, Life of George Thoms, andl Masor Santh, 
Account of Regular Corps in Indian States, p21, &e. The Sikh accounts 
attribute many exploits to tho sister of the RajAof Patiile, and among 
thom an expedition into the hill territory of Nahan, tho state from 
which Patiiile wrested the vale of Pinjaur, with ita hanging yardena, 
not, however, wilhout the aid of Bourquin, the daputy of Perreaa, 

* MaJeolin (Wkeich, p. 100) considers that Marron could ennily biswa 
reducod the Sikls, and mastered the Punjab, 

® This alliance ig given on the authority of a representation aula 
to the Resident at Delhi, agrooably to his letter to Sir David Uehtor: 
lony of July 5, 18]4, 
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punished by his supersession. Fle was not able, or he did 
not try, to recover his authority by vigorous military 
operations ; he knew he had committed himself, and le 
effected his escape from the suspicious Muriithis to the 
safely and repose of the British lerritories, which were then 
about to be extended by the victories of Delhi and Laswiiri, 
of Assaye and Argaon.! 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century the agents of 
the infant company of English merehants were vexatiously 
detained at the imperial court by the insurreetion of the 
Sikhs under Banda, and the diserect ‘ fuctors’?, who were 
petitioning for some trading privileges, perhaps witnessed 
the heroic death of the national Singhs, the soldiers of the 
‘Khilsa’, without comprehending the spirit evoked by 
the genius of Gobind, and without dreaming of the broad 
fubric of empire about to be reared on their own patient 
labours Forty years afterwards, the merehant Omieband 


1 Of Major Smith, Acrount of Requlur Corps in Ludian Stata, 
ol, &a. 
f 2 Soo Ormo, (History, ii. 22, &e., and Mill, Wilson's edition, iif. 34, &e. 
The mission was two years at Delhi, during 1715, (716, 1717, and 
tho gonuine patriotism of Mr. Hamilton, the surgeon of the deputation, 
mainly contributed to procure the cession of thirty-seven villages 
near Calcutta, and the exemption from duty of goods protested by 
inglish pusserx. This latter privilege was a turning point in the history 
Gf the Mnglish in Lidia, for it gave an dapulae to teade, which vastly 
increased the importance of Britinh subjects, if it added little to the 
* profits of the associated merchants. [Tt may bo added that a dispute 
about tho issue of those pastes brought about an opon rupture between 
the Hast India Company and Mir Kisim, Nawab of Bengal, in 1703. 
The Tatler was utterly defeated at the Battlo of Bunar in 1764 and, 
as one of the terms of poawee in the following year the year of Clive’s 
return to India - the Diwéni (fiseal administration) of Bengal, Buhiiy 
and Orissa was granted by the Mmperor Shih Alan to the Company, 
in return for a yearly payment of 26 lakhs, while the Nawah, the 
successor of Mir Kishin, was deprived of all power und ponsioned,--- 
Kn.| 
In tho Granth of Gurt Gobind thore aro at loast four allusions to 
Europoans, tho last referring speclally ty an Englishman. First, in 
the Akl Stut, Kuropeans are enumerated among tho tribes inhabiting 
Tnudia ; second and third, in the Xales chaptera of the 24 Autars, 
apparently in praise of the systematic modes of Kuropoans; and 
fourth, in the Persian Hikeyata, where both a European and an 
Englishman appear aA championa for the hand of a royal damact, 
to be vanquiahed, of course, by the hero of the tale, 
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played a conspicuous part in the revolution which was 
crowned by the battle of Plassey ; but the sectarian Sikh, 
the worldly votary of Niinak, who used religion as a garb 
of outward decorum, was outwitted by the audacious false- 
hood of Clive; he quailed before the stern scorn of the 
English conqueror, and he perished the victim: of his own 
base avarice! In 178-4 the progress of the genuine Sikhs at- 
tracted the notice of Iastings, and he seems to have thought 
that the presence of a British agent at the court of Delhi 
might help to deter them from molesting the Wazir of Oudh.? 
But the Sikhs had learnt to dread others as well as to bes 
enuse of fear, and shortly afterwards they asked the British 
Resident. to enter into a defensive alliance against the 
Marithiis, and to accept the services of thirty Chousand 
horsemen, who had posted themselves near Delhi to wateh 
the motions of Sindhia.® The Mnglish had then a slight 
knowledge of a new and distant people, and an estimate, 
two generations old, may provoke a smile from the protectors 
of Lahore. ‘The Sikhs*, says Col. Mrancklin, ‘are in their 
persons tall, .. . their aspect is feroeious, and their eves 
piercing; ... they resemble the Arabs of the Buaphrates, 
but they speak the language of the Afghiing; ... their 
collected army amounts to 250,000 men, a terrifle fore, 
yet fron want of union not much to be dreaded. & The 
judicious and observing Forster put some eonfidence in 
sinwilar statements of their vast array, but he estimated more 
surely than any other corly writer the real charaeter of 
the Sikhs, and the remark of 1783, that an able chief waulkl 
probably attuin to absolute power on the raing of the rude 
commonwealth, and become the terror of his neighbours, 
has been aniply borne out by the career of Ranjit Singh! 


1 That Omichand wan a Sikh is given on the authority of Forster, 
Trewls, i, 37. That he died of a broken heart ia doubted by Pro. 
fessor Wilson, (Mill, /ndic, iii 192 note, ed. 1440.) 

2 Browne, Jndia Tracts, ii, 20, 305 and Francklin, Shah Alam, 
pp. Lif, Lis, 

3 Auhor, Rise and Progress of the British Power in India, ii, 26, 27, 
The chief whe made the overtures wasn Duleha Singh of Rudaur on 
the Jumna, who afterwards entered Sindhia'naervies, Cf, Feaneklin, 
Nhith Alam, p, 78 note, $ Feancklin, SAQh diam, pp. 74, 77, 78, 

8 Forater’s Travels, li, 340. Seo uley p, $24, where he says the Sikhe 
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The battle of Delhi + was fought on the 11th September, 1803-5. 
1803, and five thousand Sikhs swelled an army which the .,,, be 


Speedy capture of Aligarh had taken by surprise.? The posed to 


Mariithis were overthrown, and the Sikhs dispersed ; but Lord hake 
, 


the latter soon afterwards tendered their allegiance to the 1803. 


British commander. Among the more important chiefs en 
whose alliance or whose occasional services were accepted porder their 


were Bhai Lil Singh of Kaithal, who had witnessed the allegiance 
success of Lord Lake, Bhig Singh, the patriarchal chief of Tnplish, 
Jind, and, after a time, Bhanga Singh the savage master fhe chiets 
of Thinesar.. The victory of Laswiri was won within two of Jind and 
months, and the Marithi power seemed to be annihilated“ 


in Northern India. The old blind emperor Shah Alam Shih Alam 
was i i . freed from 
again flattered with the semblance of kingly power, yfortia 


his pride was soothed by the demeanour of the conqueror, thraldom. 
and, as the Mughal name was still imposing, the feelings of 

the free but loyal soldier were doubtless gratified by the 
bestowal of a title whieh declared an English nobleman to 

be ‘ the sword of the state’ of the great Tamerlane. 


The enterprising Jaswant Rao olkar had by this time The Eug- 
determined on the invasion of Upper India, and the retreat aa 


of Col. Monson ® buoyed him up with hopes of victory kur, lst-5. 


had rairod in the Punjab a solid structure of religion, The romark of 
the historian Robortson may also he quoted as apposite, and with the 
greator reason as prominence has lately beon given to it in the Houne 
of Commons on tho occasion of thanking tho army for its services 
during the Sikh campaign of 1848-9. He says that the enterprising 
commordial spirit of the English, and the martial ardour of tho Sikhs, 
who possons the energy natural to mon in the earlier stages of socicty, 
oan hardly fail to lead xoonor or later to open hostility. (Diaguiaition 
Concerning Ancient India, note iv, pect. 1, written in 1789-00.) 

1 (For an interesting discussion as to the exact site of this battle, 
tho result of which was the occupation of Delhi by the English and tho 
placing of the Emporor Shih Alam under their protection, the reader 
is roforrad to an article by Sir Edward Maclagan, in tho Journal of the 
Punjad Tistorical Society, vol. lil—E vp.) 

2 Major Smith, Account of Regular Corpa in Indian Staten, p. 34, 

8 Manuseript memoranda of perronal inquiries. 

4 Mill, History of British India, Wilson's ed., vi. 610. 

5 (He had made arash advance into Holkar’s territory in July 1804, 
to unito with another English foree undor Col. Murray. Lack of 
supplies caused him to retreat, and he only reached Agra at the end 
of Auguat, after losing the major part of his army. Howover, he 
took his revenge at Dig, aa that victory was mainly his work.—-ED.] 
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and dominion, Delhi was invested, and the Doib was filled 
with troops; but the successful defence of the eapital by Sir 
David Ochterlony, and the reverse of Dig, drove the prent 
marauder back into Rijputiina. During these operations 
a British deLachment, under Col. Burn, was hard pressed 
at Shiinili, near Sahiranpur, and the opportune assistance 
of Lal Singh of Kuaithal and Bhiy Singh of Jind contributed 
to its ultimate relief.t. The same Sikh chiefs deserved and 
received the thanks of Lord Lake for attueking and killing 
one [ka Rao, a Marithéi commander who had taken up a 
position between Delhi and Panipat; but others were dis- 
posed to adhere lo their sometime allies, and Sher Singh of 
Biriya fell in action with Col. Burn, and the condtuet 
of Gurdit Singh of Lidwa induced the British general to 
deprive him of his villages in the Dofib, and of the town of 
Karnal," 

In 1805 Wolker and Amir Khén again moved northward, 
and proclaimed that they would be joined by the Sikhs, and 
even by the Afghiins ; but the rapid movements of Lord Lake 
converted their advance into a retrent or a flight. They 
delayed some time at Patifila, and Usey did not fail to make 
a pecuniary profit out of the differences then existing be- 
tween the imbecile Raji and his wife; but when the 
Hoglish arny reached the neighbourhood of Sarniil, Holker 
continued his retreat towards (he north, levying contribu. 
tions where he could, but without being joined by any of 
the Sikh chiefs of the Cis-Sutle] states. In the Punjab 
itself he in represented to have induced some to adopt bis 
euuse, bub Ranjit Singh long kept aloof, and when at last 
he met Holkar at Amritsar, the astute young chief wanted 


> Manuscript memoranda, Both this aid in 1804, and tho appeni- 
tion of the Sikhs at Dolhi, in 1803, seem to have eseapial the naticn 
of Nnglish observers, or to have been thonght undeserving of record 
by English historians. (Mill, /iatury, vi, B08, 52, od, THA) 
—* Manudeript memoranda of written documenta and of peraonal 
inquiries. 

© Amir Khan, in his Meneira (p. 270), says charactoristionlly, that 
Holkar remarked to him, on observing tho silly differences hotween 
tho Raji and the Rint, ‘ God has assurodly sent us these (we pigeons 
to pluck ; do you espouse the cause ofthe one, while J take up with 
the other,’ 
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aid in reducing the Pathans of Kasi before he would give 
the Marithis any assistance against the English. Amir 
Kbin would wish it to be believed, that he was unwilling 
to be a party to an attack upon good Muhammadans, and 
it is certain that the perplexed Jaswant Rao talked of 
hurrying on to Peshawar ; but Lord Lake was in foree on 
the banks of the Beiis, the political demands of the British 
commander were moderate, and, on the 24th December, 
1805, an arrangement was come to, which allowed Holkar 
to return quietly to Central Indiu.? 

Tord Lake was joined on his advance by the two chiefs, 
Lal Singh and Bhag Singh, whose services have already been 
nientioned, and at Patiala he was weleomed by the weak 
and inoffensive Sihilb Singh, who presented the keys of 


his citadek and expatiated on his devotion to the British j 


Government. Bhig Singh was the maternal uncle of 
Ranjit Singh, and his services were not. unimportant in 
determining that culeulating leader to avoid an encounter 
with disciplined battalions and a trained artillery. Ranjit 
Singh is believed to have visited the British eamp in disguise, 
that he might himself-witness the military array of a leader 
who had successively vanquished both Sindhia and Holkar,? 
and he was, moreover, too acute to. see any permanent 
wlvatitage in linking his fortunes with those of men reduced 
to the condition of fugitives. Wateh Singh Ahluwalia, the 
grand-nephew of Jassa Singh Kalil, and the chosen eom- 
panion of the future Mahiriji, was the medium of inter- 
course, and an arrangement was soon entered into with 
*Sarcdiirs’ Ranjit Singh and Kateh Singh jointly, which 
provided that Holkar should be compelled to retire from 
Amritsar, and that so Jong as the two chiefs conducted 
thernselves as friends the English Government would never 
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form any plans for the seiztfire of their territories.2 Lord Ting 


Lake entered into a friendly correspondence with Sansir 
Chand, of Katdtch, who was imitating Ranjit Singh by 
bringing the petly hill chiefs under subjection; but no 


1 Of, Amir Khan, Memoira, pp. 275, 285; and Murray, Ranjit Singh, 
p- 57, da. 

2 Boa Moorcroft, [ruvels, i. 102. 

8 Sea the treaty itsclf, Appondix XXIIL 
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engagement was entered into, and the British commander 
returned to the provinces by the road of Ambila and 
Karnél.! 

The connexion of Lord Lake with many of the Sikh chiefs 
of Sirhind had been intimate, and the services of some had 
been opportune and valuable. Immediately after the battle 
of Delhi, Bhig Singh of Jind was upheld in a jagir which he 
possessed near that city, and in 180-4 another cstate was 
conferred jointly on him and his friend Lil Singh of Kaithal. 
In 1806 these leaders were further rewarded with life 
grants, yiclding about £11,000 a year, and Lord Lake was 
understood to be willing to give them the districts of 
Wansi and Hissiir on the same terms; but these almost 
desert tracts were objected to as unprofitable. Other petty 
chiefs received rewards corresponding with their services, 
and all were assured that they should continue to enjoy 
ihe territorial possessions which they held at the time of 
British interference without being liable to the payment of 
tribute. ‘These declarations or arrangements were made 
when the poliey of Lord Wellesley was suffering under con- 
demmation ; the reign of the English was to be limited by 
the Junina, a formal treaty with Jaipur was abrogated, the 
relations of the Indian Government with Bhartpur were left. 
doubtful, and, although nothing was made known to the 
Sikh chiefs of Sirhind, their connexion with the Mnglish 
eume virtually to an end, so far as regarded (he reciprocal 
benefits of alliance? 

Jt is now necessary to return to Ranjit Singh, whose 
authority had gradually become predominant among the 
Sikh people. Elis first object was to master Lahore from 
the incapable chiefs of the Bhangi confederacy who possessed 


1 The public records show that a nowswriter was maintained for 
dome time in Katoteh, and tho correspondence about Sausiie Chand 
leaves the impression that Ranjit Singh could never wholly forgot 
the Raja's original superiority, nor the English divest themselves of 
a fooling that he was independent of Lahore. 

* The onyinal grants to Jind, Kaithal, and others, and alae similar 
papers of assurance, are carefully preserved by the several families; 
and the various English documents show that Bhag Singh, of Jind, 
wad always regarded with much kindliness by Lord Lake, Sir John 
Malcolm, and Sir David Ochterlony. 
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it, and before Shah Zamfin had been many months gone, 
effect was given to his grant by a dexterous mixture of 
force and artifice. Ranjit Singh made Lahore his capital, 
and, with the aid of the Kanhayas (or Ghani) confederacy, 
he easily reduced the whole of the Bhangis to submission, 
although they were aided by Nizim-ud-din Khan of Kasir. 
In 1801-2 the Pathan had to repent hisrashness; his strong- 
holds were difficult of capture, but he found it prudent to 
become a feudatory, and to send his best men to follow a 
new master. After this success Ranjit Singh went to bathe 
in the holy pool of Taran. Tiran, and, meeting with Fateh 
Singh Ahluwalia, he conecived a friendship for him, as 
has been mentioned, and went through a formal exchange 
of turbans, symbolieal of brotherhood. During 1802 tlie 
allies took Amritsar from the widow of the last Bhangi 
leader of note, and, of their joint spoil, it fell to the share 
of the master of the other capital of the Sikh country. In 
1803 Sansir Chand, of Katéteh, in prosecution of his 
schemes of aggrandizement, made two attempts to occupy 
portions of the fertile Doaib of Jullundur, but he was re- 
pulsed by Ranjit Singh and his confederate. 
Sansir Chand again quitted his hills, and captured Hoshigr- 
pur and Bajwara ; but Ranjit Singh’s approach once more 
compelled him to retreat, and he soon afterwards became 
involved with the Gurkhas, a new people in search of an 
empire which should comprise the whole range of Himiilayas. 


1 Cf. Murray, Runjit Singh, pp. 61, 5B. 

Capt. Murray, the political agont at Ambéla, and Capt. Wade, the 
political agent at Ludhiina, cach wrote a narrative of the life of 
Ranjit Singh, and that of tho former was printed in 1834, with a fow 
corrcotions and additions, and some notes, by Mr. Thoby Prinsep, 
socrotary to the Indian Governmont. Tho author has not seen 
Capt. Wade's report, or narrative, but he believes that it, oven in a 
greater degree than Capt. Murray’s, was founded on personal recol- 
leotions and on oral report, rathor than on contemporary Mnglish 
documents, which reflected the opinions of the times, and which 
existed in sufficient abundance after 1803 especially. The two narra- 
tives in question wera, indeed, mainly propared from accounts drawn 
up by intelligent Indians, at the requisition of the English functiona- 
rios, and of these the chronicles of Buta Shih, a Muhammadan, and 
Sohan Lal, a Hindu, are the best known, and may bo had for purchase 
Tho inquiries of Capt. Wade, in ospecial, were extensive, and to both 

K 2 
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1808-5. In little more than a year after Shah Zamin quitted the 
Shah z,. Punjab, he was deposed and blinded by his brother Mahmiid, 
man de- who was in his turn supplanted by a third brother, Shih 
Brect,by,,. Shuja, in the year 1808. These revolutions hastened the 
mid and fall of the exotic empire of Ahmad Shah, and Ranjit Singh 
pelea was not slow to try his arms against the weakened Durrani 
weakened; governors of districts and provinces. In 1804—5 he marched 
to the westward ; he received homage and presents from 
waereore the Muhammadans of Jhang and Sahiwal, and Muzaffar 
Bingh oko: Khan of Multan, successfully deprecated an attack by rich 
ceeds tothe offerings. Ranjit Singh had felt his way and was satisfied ; 
pebapstada he returned to Lahore, celebrated the festival of the Holi 
jab, 1805. in his capital, and then went to bathe in the Ganges at 
Hardwar, or to observe personally the aspect of affairs to 
the eastward of the Punjab. Towards the close of 1805 he 
made another western inroad, and added weight to the 
fetters already imposed on the proprictor of Jhang; but 
Returnsio the approach of Holkar and Amir Khiin recalled, first. 
peg eal Fateh Singh, and afterwards himself, to the proper city of 
approach, the whole Sikh people. The danger seemed imminent, for 
1805. a famed leader of the dominant Marathiis was desirous of 
-bringing down an Afghan host, and the Enylish army, exact 
in discipline, and representing a power of unknown views 


and resources, had reached the neighbourhood of Amritsar.’ 


A Sikh A formal council was held by the Sikhs, but a portion 
che ee only of their leaders were présent. The singleness of purpose, 


national the confident belicf in the aid of God, which had animated 
council, mechanics and shepherds to resent persecution, and to 
triumph over Ahmad Shah, no longer possessed the minds 
of their descendants, born to comparative power and 
affiuence, and who, like rude and ignorant men broken 
loose from all law, gave the rein to their grosser passions. 


officers the public is indebted for the preservation of a continuous 
narrative of Ranjit Singh’s actions. 

The latter portion of the present chapter, and alas chapters VI 
and VII, follow very closely the author’s narratives of tho British 
‘connexion with the Sikhs, drawn up for Government, a [Zétrrary] uHe 
which he trusts may be made, without any impropricty, of an un- 
printed paper of his own writing. 

1 cae Kébul, ii. 326; and Murray, Ranjit Singh, 
Pp. 59, d7, 
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Their ambition was personal and their desire was for 
worldly enjoyment. The genuine spirit of Sikhism had 
again sought the dwelling of the peasant to reproduce itself 
in another form; the rude system of mixed independence 
and confederacy was unsuited to an extended dominion ; 
it had served its ends of immediate agglomeration, and the 
‘Misals ? were in effect dissolved. The mass of the people 
remained satisfied with their village freedom, to which 
taxation and inquisition were unknown; but the petty 
chiefs and their paid followers, to whom their faith was 
the mere expression of a conventional custom, were anxious 
for predatory licence, and for additions to their temporal 
power. Some were willing to join the English, others were 
ready to link their fortunes with the Mar&this, and all had 
beconte jealous of Ranjit Singh, who alone was desirous of 
excluding the stranger invaders, as the great obstacles to 
his own ambition of founding a military monarchy which 
should ensure to the people the congenial occupation of 
conquest. In truth, Ranjit Singh laboured, with more or 
less Of intelligent design, to give unity and coherence to 
diverse atoms and seattered elements ; to mould the in- 
creasing Sikh nation into a well-ordered state or common- 
wealth, as Gobind had developed a sect into a people, and 
had given application and purpose to the general institutions 
of Nanak. 

ILolkar retired, and Ranjit Singh, as has been mentioned, 
entered into a vague but friendly alliance with the British 
Government. Towards the close of the same year he was 
invitedt to interfere in a quarrel between the chief of Nabha 
and the Raja of Patifila, and it would be curious to trace 
whether the English authorities had first refused to mediate 
in the dispute in consequence of the repeated instructions 
to avoid all connexion with powers beyond the Jumna. 
Ranjit Singh crossed the Sutlej, and took Ludhiana from 


the declining Muhammadan family which had sought the 1806 


protection of the adventurer George Thomas. The place 
was bestowed upon his uncle, Bhig Singh of Jind, and as 


1 Malcolm (Sketch, pp. 106, 107) romarks on the want of unanimity 


among the Sikhs at the time of Lord Lake's expedition. Cf. Murray, 
Ranjit Singh, pp. 67, 58. 
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both Jaswant Singh of Nibha, whom he had gone to aid, 
and Sahib Singh of Patifila, whom he had gone to coerce, 
were glad to be rid of his destructive arbitration, he retired 
with the present of a piece of artillery und some treasure, 
and went towards the hills of Kangra, partly that he might 
pay his superstitious devotions at the natural flames of 
Juala Mukhi.t 

At this time the unscrupulous ambition of Sansiir Chand 
of Katétch had brought him into fatal collision with the 
Gurkhas. That able chicf might have given life to a eon- 
federacy against the common enemies of all the old mountain 
principalities, who were already les ying tribute in Garhwil : 
bul Sansiir Chand in his desire for supremacy had reduced 
the chief of Kahlir, or Belaspur, to the desperate expedient 
of throwing himself on the support of the Nepiil commander, 
Amar Singh Thappu gladly advanced, and, notwithstanding 
the gallant resistance offered by the young chief of Naliigarh, 
Sansir Chand’s coadjutor in his own aggressions, the 
Gurkha authority was introduced between the Sutle} and 
Jumna before the end of 1805, during which year Amar 
Singh erossed the former river and laid siege to Kiingra. 
At the period of Ranjit. Singh's visit. to Juiila Mukhi, Sans 
Chand was willing to obtain his aid; but, as the fort was 
strong and the sacrifices required considerable, he was 
induced to trust to his own resources, and no arrangement 
was then come to for the expulsion of the new enemy? 


© Nee Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 50, 00. The letter of Sir Charles 
Motealfo to Governments of June 17, 1800, shows that Ranjit Singh 


* was nob strong enough at tho time in question, 1806, to interfere, 
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by open force, in the affairs of the Malwa Sikhs, and the letters of 
Nir David Ochterlony, of Fobruary 14, March 7, 1800 and July 20, 
1811, show that tho English engagements of 1805, with the Patiala 
and other chiefs, woro virtually at an end, so far as regarded the 
reciprocal benefits of allianea, 

2 Cf. Murray, RangitNingh, p. 60; and Moorcroft, Travels, i, 127, &e. 

Sanair Chand at(ributed his overthrow by the Curkhan to hia din. 
misdal of his old Rajpit troops and employment of Afghans, at the 
instigation of the fugitive Rohilla chief, Ghaliim Muhammatl, who 
had sought an asylum with him. 

The Gurkhas crosaad the Jumma to aid the chief of Nihan agetinnt 
his subjects, and they erossed tho Sutlej to aid one Rajptit prince 
against anothor « paths always open tu new and united rages, Rofo 
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In 1807 Ranjit Singh first directed his attention to 
Kastir, which was again rebellious, and the relative inde- 
pendence of which caused him disquietude, although its 
able chief, Nizém-ud-din, had been dead for some time ; 
nor was he, perhaps, without a feeling that the reduction of 
a large colony of Pathans, and the annexation of the mytho- 
logical rival of Lahore, would add to his own merit and 
importance. The place was invested by Ranjit Singh, and 
by Jodh Singh Ramgarhia, the son of his father’s old ally, 
Jassa the Carpenter. Want of unity weakened the resistance 
of the then chief, Kutb-ud-din, and at the end of a month 
he surrendered at discretion, and received « tract of land on 
the opposite side of the Sutlej for his maintenance. Ranjit 
Singh afterwards proceeded towards Multiin, and sueceeded 
in capturing the walled town; but the citadel resisted such 
efforts as he was able to make, and he was perhaps glad that 
the payment of a sum of money enabled him to retire with 
eredit ; he was, nevertheless, unwilling to admit his failure, 
and, in the communications which he then held with the 
Nawab of Bahiwalpur, the ready improver of opportunities 
endeavoured to impress that chief with the belief that a 
regard for him alone had caused the Afghin governor to be 
left in possession of his stronghold! 

During the same year, 1807, Ranjit Singh took into his 
employ a Kshattriya, named Mohkam Chand, an able man, 
who fully justified the confidence reposed in him. With this 
new servant in his train he proceeded to interfere in the 
dissensions between the Raji of Patiala and his intriguing 
wife, which were as lucrative to the master of Lahore as they 
had before been to Hlolkar and Amir Khan. The Rani 
wished to force from the weak husband a large assignment 
for the support of her infant son, and she tempted Ranjit 
Singh, by the offer of a necklace of diamonds and a piece of 
brass ordnance, to espouse her cause. He crossed the Sutlej, 
and deerced to the boy a maintenance of 80,000 rupees 
perannum. He then attacked Naraingarh, between Ambila 


rences in public records show that the latter river was crosued in 
A.D. 1805. . 

1 Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 60,61, and the manuscript momoiry of 
the Bahawalpur family. 
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1808-9. and the hills, and held by a family of Rajpiits, bat he only 
secured it after a repulse and @ heavy loss. Tara Singh, the 
old chief of the Dallchwala confederacy, who wus with the 

; Lahore force on this occasion, died before Naraingarh, and 
and returns Ranjit Singh hastened back to secure his possessions in the 


hpelbeieaies ° Jullundur Dodb. The widow of the aged leader equatied 


ot the , the sister of the Raji of Patiala in spirit, and she is 
Dallowala described to have girded up her garments, and to have 
chief, fought, sword in hand, on the battered walls of the fort 


of Rahon.! 
The Sikhs In the beginning of 1808 various places in the Epper 
on Sihind Punjab were taken from their independent. Sikh proprietors, 
ecome ap- 3 . 
prehensive and brought under the dircet. management of the new 
Sineh kingdom of Lahore, and Mohkam Chand was wt (he same 
time employed in effecting a settlement of the territorres 
which had been seized on the left bank of Uhre Sutlej. But 
Ranjit Singh’s systematic aggressions had begun ta excite 
fear in the minds of the Sikhs of Sirhind, and a formal 
deputation, consisting of the chiefs éf Jind and Kaithi, 
and the Diwan, or minister, of Patiilla, proceeded to Dethi, 
British in March 1803, to ask for British protection. The coum 
protection cations of the English Government with the chiefs of the 
1808 ; Cis-Sutlej states had not been altogether broken off. and the 
Governor-General had at this time assured the Muhanimadin 
Khan of Kunjpura, near Karnal,* that he need he under se 
apprehensions with regard to his hereditary possessions, 
while the petty Sikh chief of Sikri had performed seine 
services which were deemed worthy of a pension But the 
but not deputies of the collective states could obtain no positive 
spate re assurances from the British authorities at Delhi, although 

ceeded, 

they were led to hope that, in the hour of need, they would 
Whereupon Dot be deserted, This was scarcely sufficient to save them 
oe ue from loss, and perhaps from ruin; and, as Ranjit, Singh 
Ronit had sent messengers to calm their apprehensions, und te 
Singh. urge them to join his camp, they left Delhi for the purpose 


1 Cf. Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 61, 63. The gun obtained hy 
Ranjit Singh from Patiila on this oeeasion was named Karri Khan, 
and was captured by tho English during the campnign of 1h4f th 

2 In a document dated 18th January, 1408, : 

3 Mr. Clerk of Ambala to the agent at Delhi, 10th May, 1837. 
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of making their own terms with the acknowledged Raja of 
Lahore. : 

The Governor-General of 1805, who dissolved or depre- 
cated treaties with princes beyond the Jumna, and declared 
that river to be the limit of British dominion, had no 
personal knowledge of the hopes and fears with which the 
invasions of Shah Zaniin agitated the minds of men for 
the period of three or four years; and had the Sikhs of 
Sirhind sought protection from Lord Cornwallis, they would 
doubtless have received a decisive answer in the negative. 
But the reply of encouragement given in the beginning of 
1808 was prompted by renewed danger; and the belief 
that the French, the Turkish, and the Persian emperors 
meditated the subjugation of India led another new Gover- 
nor-General to seek alliances, not only beyond the Jumna, 
but beyond the Indus.2 The designs or the desires of Napo- 
leon appeared to render a defensive alliance with the Afghans 
and with the Sikhs imperative; Mr. Elphinstone was 
deputed to the court of Shah Shuji, and in September 1808 
Mr. Metcalfe was sent on a mission to Ranjit Singh for the 
purpose of bringing about the desired confederation.* The 
chiefs of Patiala, Jind, and Kaithal were also verbally 
assured that they had become dependent princes of the 
British Government; for the progress of Ranjit Singh 
seemed to render the interposition of some friendly 
states, between his military domination and the peacc- 
ful sway of the English, a meusure of prudence and 
foresight.° 


1 Sco Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 04, 65. 

2 [Lord Cornwallis had been sont out in 1805 with strict orders to 
pursuo a pacific and economizing policy, as the Directors were alarmed 
at the oxpense of the wars waged by his predecessor—-Lord Wellusley. 
But Cornwallis died two months after his arrival, and was temporarily 
succecdod by Sir G. Barlow.—Ep.] 

3 Mr. Auber (Rise and Progress of the British Power in India, ii. 
461), noticos the triple alliance which threatened Hindustan. [Lord 
Minto had arrived as Governor-General in 1807,—Ep.] 

* (Col. Malcolm was dispatched on @ similar mission to Persia at 
the samo time, and concluded a treaty (1809) which did away with 
tho possibility of French interforenco in that quarter.—TI v.] 

5 Government to Sir David *Oshterlony, 14th Nov., 1808. (if. 
Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 65, 66. 
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1808-0, Mr. Metcalfe was received by Ranjit Singh at his newly 
Mr, Met conquered town of Kasiir, but the chief affected to consider 


calfesent himself as the head of the whole Sikh people, and to regard 
Lahowo. 60 the possession of Lahore as giving him an additional claim 
1808-9. to supremacy over Sirhind, Ie did not, perhaps, see that. 
Aversion @ French invasion would be ruinous to Avs interests: he 
Pty , rather feared the colossal power on his borders, and he 
restrictive resente | the intention of confining him to the Sutlej He 
treaty, and suddenly broke off negotiations, and made his third inrond 
expedition to the south of the Satlej. We seized Faridkot and Anibiila, 
across the Jeyied exactions in Miler Kotla and Thinesar, and entered 
cai into a symbolical brotherhood or alliance with the Riiji of 
Patiila. The British envoy remonstrated against. these 
virtual acts of hostility, and he remained on the bunks of 
the Sutlej until Ranjit. Singh reerossed that river? 
British The proceedings of the ruler of Lahore determined the 
troops Governor-General, if doubtful before, to advanee na detach- 
move to : : ‘ 
the Sutlej, ment of troops to the Sutlej, to support Mr. Metealfe in 
1 his negotiations, and to effectually confine Ranjit Singh to 
the northward of that river? Provision would alsg be thous 
made, it was said, for possible warlike operations of a more 
extensive character, and fhe British frontier would be 
eovered by a confederacy of friendly chiefs, instend of 
threatened by a hostile military government. A body of 
troops was accordingly moved aeross the Jumne in darnuiry 
1809, under the command of Sir David Ochterfony. The 
General advanced, by way of Bariya and Patifla, towards 
Ladhifina 5 he was weleamed by all the Sirhind chiefs, save 
Jodh Singh Kalsia, the nominal head of the Krora-Singhia 
confederacy : but during his march he was not without, 
apprehensions that Ranjit Singh might openty break with 
his government, and, after an interview with certain 
agents whom that chief had sent te him with dhe view 
of opening a double negotintion, be made a détoar and 


1 Moorcroft ascertained (Travels, 1.14) that Ranft Singh hasd aerionun 
thoughts of appealing to the aword, se cunpalatiuble wan Mnytiah iter 
ference. ‘Tho woll-known (akir Usixadatin waa ons of the two 
persons who dissuaded him from war, 

a Murray, Hanjil Singh, p. (0, 
orem to Sir David Ochtorlony, f4th Nov. and 20th Dev, 
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a halt, in order to be near his supplies should hostilities 
take place. 

Ranjit Singh was somewhat discomposed by the near 
presence of a British force, but he continued to evade com- 
pliance with the propositions of the envoy, and he complained 
that Mr. Metcalfe was needlessry reserved about his acquisi- 
tions on the south banks of the Sutlej, with regard to which 
the Government had only declared that the restoration of 
his Jast conquests, and the absolute withdrawal of his troops 
to the northward of the river, must form: the indispensable 
basis of further negotiations.* Affairs were in this way 
when intelligence from Europe induced the Governor- 
General to believe that Napoleon must abandon his designs 
upon India, or at least so far suspend them as to render 
defensive precautions unnceessary.2 It was therefore made 
known that the object of the English Government had 
become limited to the security of the country south of the 
Sullej from the encroachments of Ranjit Singh ; for that, 
independent of the possible approach of a Kuropean enemy, 
it was considered advisable on other grounds to afford 
protection to the southern Sikhs. Ranjit Singh must still, 
nevertheless, withdraw his troops to the right bank of the 
Sutlej, his last usurpalions must also be restored, but the 


1 Sir David Ochtorlony to Government, 20th Jan., and 4th, 9th, 
and 14th Fob., 1809, with Governmont to Sir David Ochterlony, of 
13th March, 1809. Government by no means approved of what Sir 
David Ochterlony had done, and he, fooling aggrieved, virtually 
tendered his resignation of his command. (Sir David Ochtorluny 
to Government, 19th April, 18090.) 

2 Sir David Ochterlony to Governmont, 14th Feb, 1809, and 
Government to Sir David Ochtorlony, 30th July, 1809. Lieut,-Col. 
Lawrence (Adunntures in the Punjab, p. 131, note g) maker Sir Charlos 
Metcalfe sufficiently communicative on this occasion with regard to 
other territories, for he is declared tu have told the Maharaja that 
by a compliance with the then demands of the English, he would 
ensure thoir noutrality with respect to encroachments elsewhere. 

> (iovernmont to Sie David Ochterlony, 30th Jan., 1809. [Pro- 
bably the altered relations between Napoloon and Turkey were the 
main cause of this, The Franco-Turkish alliance of 1807 had vorme 
to an ond with the deposition of Mustapha IV and accession of 
Mahmud If—July 1808--and the improved relations of England and 
Turkey led to the signature by the latter powors of the Treaty of the 
Dardanelles (January 1809).—Hp.] 
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restitution of his first conquests would not be insisted on; 
while, to remove all cause of suspicion, the detachment under 
Sir David Ochterlony could fall back from Ludhiina to 
Karnal, and take up its permanent position at the latter 
place.t But the British commander represented the advan- 
tage of keeping the force where it was; his Government 
assented to its detention, at least for a time, and Ludhiina 
thus continued uninterruptedly to form a station for British 
troops.” 

In the beginning of February 1809, Sir David Ochterlony 
had issued a proclamation declaring the Cis-Sutlej states to 
be under British protection, and that any aggressions of the 
Chief of Lahore would be resisted with arms.’ Ranjit Singh 
then perceived that the British authorities were in earnest, 
and the fear struck him that the still independent leaders of 
the Punjab might likewise tender their allegiance and have 
it accepted. All chance of empire would thus be lost, and 
he prudently made up his mind without further delay. He 
withdrew his troops as required, he relinquished his last 
acquisitions, and at Amritsar, on the 25th April, 1800, the 
now single Chief of Lahore signed # treaty which left him 
the master of the tracts he had originally oceupied to the 
south of the Sutlej, bul confined his ambition for the future 
to the north and westward of that river.4 

The Sikh, and the few ineluded Hindu and Muhammadan 
chiefs, between the Sullej and Jumna, having been taken 
under British protection, it became necessary to define the 
terms on which they were secured from foreign danger. 
Sir David Ochterlony observed,® that when the chiefs first 
sought protection, their jealousy of the English would have 
yielded to their fears of Ranjit Singh, and they would have 
agreed to any conditions proposed, including # regular 
tribute. But their first overtures had been rejected, and 


+ Government to Sir David Ochtorlony, 30th Jan., 6th Fols., and 
13th March, 1809. 

2 Sir David QOchterlony to Government, 6th May, 1800, and 
Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 13th June, 1809. 

8 Seo Appendix XXIV, 

4 = ume treaty iteolf, Appendix XXV. Cf. Murray, anjit Singh, 
pp. 07, 65. 

* Sir David Ochterlony to Governmont, 17th March, 1809. 
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the mission to Lahore had taught them to regard their 
defence’ as a secondary object, and to think that Rnglish 
apprehensions of remote foreigners had saved fhene from the 


arbiter of the Punjab. Protection, indeed, had become no : 


longer a matter of choice ; they must have accepted it, or 
they would have been treated as enemies.) Wherefore, con- 
tinued Sir David, the chiefs expected that the protection 
would be gratuitous. The Government, on its part, was 
inclined to be liberal to its new dependants, and finally a 
proclamation was issued on the 3rd May, 1809, guaranteeing 
the chiefs of ‘ Sirhind and Malw&’ against the power of 
Ranjit Singh, leaving them absolute in their own territories 
exempting them from tribute, but requiring assistance in 
time of war, and making some minor provisions which need 
not be reeapitulated.? 

No sooner were the chiefs relieved of their fears of Ranjit 
Singh, than the more turbulent began to prey upon one 
another, or upon their weaker neighbours 3 and, although 
the Governor-General had not wished them to consider 
themselves as in absolute subjection to the British power,’ 
Mr. Metcalfe pointed out‘ that it was necessary to declare 
the chiefs to be protected singly against one another, as well 
as collectively against Ranjit Singh ; for, if such a degreg 
of security were not guaranteed, the oppressed would 
necessarily have recourse to the only other person who 
could use cvercion with effect, viz. to the Raja of Lahore 
The justness of these views was admitted, and, on the 
22nd August, 1813, a second proclamation was issued, 
warning the chiefs against attempts at usurpation, and re- 
assuring them of independence and of protection against 
Ranjit Singh” Nevertheless, encroachunents did not at 

1 See also Government to Residont at Delhi, 26th Dace., 1808. 
Baron Higel (Travels, p. 279) likewise attributes the interference of 
the English, in part at least, to solfishnoas, but with him the motive 
‘was the potty dosire of benofiting by excheats, which the dissipated 
charactor of the chivfs was likely to render speedy and numerous | 
This appetite for morsels of territory, however, really arose at a aub- 
Kequent dato, and did not move the English in 1809. 

2 Seo Appendix XXVI. 

$ Government to Sir David Uchtorlony, 10th April, 1809. 

4 Mr. Motealfo to Government, 17th June, 1809. 

5 See the proclamation, Appendix XXVII. 
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once cease, and the Jodh Singh Kulsix, who avoided giving 
in his adhesion to the British Government on the advance 
of Sir David Ochterlony, required to have treops sent 
against him in 1818 to compel the surrender of traets which 
he had foreibly seized 

The history of the southern or Miiwi Sikhs need not he 
continued, although it presents many points of interest 
to the general reader, as well as to the student and to thease 
concerned in the administration of Cadia. The British 
functionaries soon beeame involved in intricate questions 
about interference bet ween equal chiefs, and between chiefs 
and their confederates or dependants; they habonred to 
reconeile the Hindu laws of inheritance with (he varied 
customs of different races, and with the alleged family 
usages Of peasants suddenly become princes. ‘Mey had to 
decide on questions of cxchent, and being strongly impressed 
with the superiority of British municipal rule. and with the 
undoubted claim of the paramount to same benetit in return 
for the protection it, afforded, they strove tu prove: that 
colliteral heirs had a limited right only, and that excraption 
from tribute necessarily implied an entarged liability to 
confiseation, They had to define the eenunon boundary 
Of the Sikh states and of British rule, and they were proue 
to show, after the manner of Ranjit Singh, that the prescut 
possession of a principal town gave a right te all Uke villigen 
whieh had ever been attached to it as the sent of a focal 
mMitharily, and that all waste lands belonged to the aupretie 
power, although the dependant might have lant posal 
then in sovereigoty and intermediately Drought them ander 
the plough. They had to exercise a parutnount municigul 
control, snd in the surrender of criminals, ane in Ure deuainiel 


1 Ronidont at Delhi to Ayont at Ambala, 27th (tet, ENIR, aindet bage 
tho chiof in the military oxpenses Incurred, 65,(KH) supeen, “Phe hen 
vf the family, Jodh Singh, had recently returned with Kanjit Singh's 
army from the gapture of Multén, and he wan wlwaya treated with 
considerntion hy the Maharaja; and, bearing in mind the eitferent 
views taken by dapendont Sikhs and governing Maylak, of ryhts of 
suecossion, he had fair grounds of dinmatinfnetion, te elsimead to tat 
the hoad of the ‘Krora Singhia’ Mikel,and to be the beiead all ohalid. 
loss foudatorioa, ‘Tho British Govornmont, huwover, sudo itacd! the 
valid or officiont heal of the confederacy, 
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for compensation for property stolen from British subjects, 
the original arbitrary nature of the decisions enforced: has 
not yet been entirely replaced by rules of reciprocity. But 
the government of a Jarge empire will always be open to 
obloquy, and liable to misconception, from the acts of offi- 
cious and ill-judging servants, who think that they best 
serve the complicated interests of their own rulers by lessen- 
ing the material power of others, and that any advantage 
they may seem to have gained for the state they obey will 
surely promote their own objects. Nor, in such matters, 
are servants alone to blame, and the whole system of internal 
governinent in India requires to be remodelled and made 
the subject of a legislation at once wise, considerate, and 
comprehensive. In the Sikh states ignorance has been the 
main cause of mistakes and heart-burnings, and in 1818 
Sir David Ochterlony frankly owned to the Marquis of 
Hastings! that his proclamation of 1809 had been based on 
an erroneous idea. He thought that a few great chiefs only 
existed between the Sutlej and Jumma, and that on them 
would devolve the maintenance of order 5 whereas he found 
that the dissolution of the ‘ Misals’, faulty as was their 
formation, had almost thrown the Sikhs back upon the 
individual independence of the times of Ahmad Shah. Both 
in considering the relation of the chiefs lo one another, and 
their relation collectively to the British Government, too 
little regard was perhaps had to the peculiar cireunstances 
of the Sikh people. They were ina state of progression 
among races as barbarous as themselves, when suddenly 
the colossal power of KMngland arrested them, and required 
the exercise of political moderation and the practice of a 
just morality from men ignorant alike of despotie contral 
and of regulated freedom.,* 


1 Ina private communivation, dated 17th May, 1818, 

* Tn tho Sikh States on vither aide of the Hutlej, the British Govern- 
mont was long fortunate in being represented by such men aa Capt 
Murray and Mr, Clerk, Sir David Ochterlony, and Lieut.-Col, Wade-- - 
80 different from one another, and yet ao useful to one common 
purpose of good for the Mnglish power, These men, by their personal 
character or influence, added to tho general reputation of their 
countrymen, and they gave adaptation and flexibility to the rigid 
unaympathizing nature of a foreign and civilized supremacy, Nir 
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David Ochterlony will long live in the memory of the people of 
Northern India as one of the greatest of the conquering English chiefs; 
and he was among the very last of the British leaders who endeared! 
himself both to the army which followed him and to the princes who 
bowed before the colossal power of his race, 

Nevertheless, the best of subordinate authorities, immersed in 
details and occupied with local affairs, are liable to be biassed by 
views which promise immediate and special advantage. They can 
seldom be more than upright or dexterous adrninistrators, and they 
can still more rarely be men whore minds haye been enlarged by 
study and reflexion as woll as by actual experience of the world, 
Thus the ablest but too often resemble merely the practical mun of 
the moment; while the supreme authority, expecially when absent 
from his councillors and intent upon sumo great undertaking, in of 
necessity dependent mainly upon the local representatives of the 
Government, whose notions must inevitably be partial or one-sided, 
for good, indeed, as well as for evil. The author has thus, even during 
his short servico, secon many reasons to he thankful that there is a 
remote deliberative or corrective body, which can survey things 
through an atmosphere cloared of mists, and which can judge of 
measures with reference both to the univorsal principles of justice 
and statesmanship, and to their particular bearing on tho Hnglish 
supremacy in India, which should bo characterized by cortaint y ane 
consistency of operation, and tempered by a spirit of forbearance 
and adaptation. 
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FROM THE SUPREMACY OF RANJIT SINGH TO 
THE REDUCTION OF MULTAN, KASHMIR, AND 
PESHAWAR 


1809-——1 823-4, 


Mutual distrust of Ranjit Singh and the English gradually removed— 
Ranjit Singh and the Gurkhas—Ranjit Singh and the ex-kings 
of Kabul—Ranjit Singh and Fateh Khiin, the Kabul Wazir— 
Ranjit Singh and Shih Shuji cach fail against Kashmir-- Fateh 
Khan put to death—Ranjit Singh captures Multin, overruns 
Peshawar, occupies Kashmir, and annexes the ‘ Derajit ' of the 
Indus to his dominions The Afghiins defeated, and Peshiiwar 
brought regularly under tribute—Death of Muhammad Azim 
Khan of Kabul, and of Sansiir Chand of Katdtch-— Ranjit Singh's 
power consolidated—-Shih Shuji’s expedition of 1818 21. Apya 
Sahib of Nagpur—The traveller Moorcroft—Ranjit Singh's 
Governmont—Tho Sikh Army--Tho Sikhs and other military 
tribes—French officers Ranjit Singh’s family—Ranjit Singh's 
failings and Sikh vieos—Ranjit Singh's personal favourites ane 
trusted servants. 


A tTreary of peace und friendship was thus formed 
between Ranjit Singh and the English Government ; but 
confidence is a plant of slow growth, and doubt and suspicion 
are not always removed by formal protestations. While 
arrangements were pending with the Maharaji, the British 
authorities were ussured that he had made propositions to 
Sindhia ;7 agents from Gwalior, from Holkar, aud from 
Amir Khin,* continued to show themselves for years at 
Lahore, and their masters long dwelt on the hope that the 
tribes of the Punjab and of the Deeean might yet be united 
against the stranger conquerors. It was further believed 
by the English rulers that Ranjit Singh was anxiously trying 
to induce the Sikhs of Sirhind to throw off their allegiance, 


1 Resident at Delhi to Sir David Ochterlony, 28th June, PHU, 
* Sir D, Ochterlony to Government, 15th Oct,, 1800; Sth, Sth, 
and 7th Doc, 1809; and Sth and 30th Jan., and 22nd Aug., 1810, 
lL 
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1409-11. and to join him and Holkar against their protectors.) Other 
===" gpceial mstances might also be quoted, and Sir David 
Ochterlony even thought it prudent. to lay in supplies and 
and Ranpt to thaw up defensive lines ut Ladhiiina® Ranjit Singh bad 
ely likewise his suspicions, but they were necessarily expressed 
doubtful on in ambiguous Lerms, and were rather to be deduced from his 
hisqart: gets and correspondence, and from a consideration of his 
position, than to be looked for in overt statements or remon- 
but distrust strances. By degrees the apprehensions of the two povern- 
dratually ments mutually vanished, and, while Ranjit. Singh felt he 
vanishes on cae F a , ¥ 
eithersute, Could freely exercise his ambition beyond the Sutlej, the 
Knglish were persuaded he would not embroil himself with 
its restless allies in the south, 50 long as he had oecupation 
elsewhere. In 1811 presents were exchanged between the 
Governor-General and the Mahiriji,® und during the 
following year Sir David Ochterlony became his guest at 
the marringe of his son, Kharak Singh,’ and from that period 
until within w year of the late war, the ramours of a Sikh 
invasion served to amuse the idle and to alarm the credulous, 
without causing uneasiness to the British viceroy. 

Ranjit On the departare of Mr. Metcalfe, the first care of Ranjit 

sing “4 Singh was to strengthen both bis frontier post of Phillaur 

fing, opposite Ducdhiiina, and Gobindgurh the citadel of Amritsar, 
au cone owigelt he had begun to build as sean as he got possession af 
nes thee iene A; . Ato 

Gurkiay to bhe religious capital of his people.® Tle was iavited, almost 

the left of at the same time, by Sansilr Chand of Katdteh, ta aid in 

tho Sutlej, ee : . , : ; 

1800, resisting the Gurkhas, who were stil pressing their Jong. 
continued siege of Kitngra, and who had effectually dinpelled 
the Rijpiit prince's dreams of a supremacy reaching fro 
the Jumna to the Jhelum. The stronghold was offered to 
the Sikh ruler as the price of his assistance, but Sansire Chand 
hoped, in the meantime, to gain admittance himself, by 


1 Sir LD, Oehtorlony to Governmont, Sth Jan, THI, 

ae DD. Ovhteriony to Government, dist Deo, EXNOG, and Ith Sept, 
#1 ), 

* A carriage was at thik fimosont to Lahore, See, farther, Resident 
of Delhi to Str D. Oehterlony, 26th Reb. EXEL, and Sir DD, Ochterlony 
to Clovernment, HMith Nov., (811, 

‘Sir D. Oohterlony to Covernmont, sth duly, 1811, and gard 
Jat, 1812, 

6 4. Murray, Han jit Singh, p. 70, 
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showing to the Gurkhas the futility of resisting Ranjit Singh, 


and by promising to surrender the fort to the Nepil come. ~ 


mander, if allowed to withdraw his family. The Mahiriji 
saw through the schemes of Sanséir Chand, and he made the 
son of his ally a prisoner, while he dexterously eajoled the 
Khitmaindd general, Amar Singh Thappa, who proposed 
a joint warfare against the R&ajptt mountaineers, and to 
take, or reecive, in the meantime, the fort of Kingra as 
part of the Gurkha share of the general spoil. The Sikhs 
got possession of the place by suddenly demanding admit- 
tance as the expected relief. Sansiir Chand was foiled, und 
Amar Singh retreated across the Sutlej, loudly exclaiming 
that he had been grossly duped.’ The active Nepiilese 
commander soon put down some disorders which bad 
arisen in his rear, but the disgrace of his failure before 
Kangra rankled in his mind, and he made preparations for 
another expedition against it. He proposed to Sir David 
Ochterlony a joint march to the Indus, and a separate 
appropriation of the plains and the hills;* and Hanjit 
Singh, ignorant alike of English moderation and of inter- 
national law, became apprehensive lest the allies of Nepiil 
should be glad of a pretext for evercing one who had so 
unwillingly acceded to their limitation of his ambition, He 
made known that he was desirous of meeting Amar Singh 
Thappa on his own ground ; and the reply of the Governor- 


General that he might not only himself crows the Sutlej te | 


chastise the invading Gurkhas in the hills, but that, if they 
descended into the plaing of Sirhind, he would receive 
Miglish assistance, gave him another proof that the river 
of the treaty was really to be an impassable barrier, He 
had got the assurance he wanted, and he talked no more of 
carrying his horsemen into mountain recesses? But Anuar 
Singh long brooded over his reverse, and tried in various 
ways to induce the British authorities to join him in assalling 


1 Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 7,77. ‘The Maharaja told Capt, Wade 
that the (lurkhaa wanted to share Kashmir with him, but that ho 
thought it bent to keep them out of tho Punjab altogether. (Capt, 
Wade to Governmont, 26th May, 1831.) 

4 Sir D. Ochterlony to Government, 16th and 80th Deo, 1809. 

8 Sir DD. Ochterlony ty Government, 18th Sept., 1811, and Gevurn- 
mont to Sir D, Oohterlony, 4th Qot. and 22nd Nov,, 1811, 
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the Punjab. The treaty with Nepal, he would say, made all 
strangers the mutual friends or enemies of the two govern- 
ments, and Ranjit Singh had wantomy attacked the Gurkha 
possessions in Katoteh. Besides, he would argue, to advance 
is the safest policy, and what could have brought the English 
to the Sutlej but the intention of going beyond it?! The 
Nepal war of 1814 followed, and the Knglish beenwne the 
neighbours of the Sikhs in the hills as well as in the plains, 
and the Gurkhas, instead of grasping Kashmir, trembled for 
their homes in Khitinindi. HKanjit Singh was not then 
arked to give his assistance, but Sansir Chand was directly 
ealled upon by the Enylish representative to attack the 
Gurkhas and their allies, -a hasty requisition, whieh 
produeed a remonstrance from the Mahidriji, and an 
admission, on the part of Sir David Ochterlony, that his 
supremacy was not questioned ; while the experienced 
Hindu chief had forborne to connnit. himself with either 
state, by promising much and doing little.? 

Ranjit Singh felt secure on the Cpper Sutlej, but Sa new 
danger assailed him in the heginning of 1810, and again set 
him to work to dive to the bottom of British counsels, 
Mr. Elphinstone had searcely eonchided a treaty with Shih 
Shujil against the Persiang and French, before Ghat prince 
was driven out of his kingdom by the brother whan he hid 
hitnself supplanted, and who had placed lin affairs in the 
hands of the able minister, Fateh Khin. The Mahitriijjit was 

1 Sir D,. Ochterlony to Government, 20th December, 1873, 

# Gavernment to Sir D. Ochterluny, lat and 20th Oct, E814, 
Resident at Delhi te Sir 2. Oohtorluny, th Oct... i814, and Sir 
David's lottor to Ranjit Singh, dated 29th Nov., 1814, 

Iurlng the war of 1814 Slr David Ochterlony sometimes almont 
despaired of guovess; and, amid his vexations, ho onoe at leant re 
corded his opinion that the Sopoys of the Indian army wore unequal 
to auch mountain warfare as was boing waged. (Sir D. Ochterlony 
to Government, 22nd Dew., 1814.) Tho most active and useful ally 
of the English during the war was Raj& Riun Saran of Hinddr 
(or Niligarh), the deseendant of tha Hari Chand alain by Curhi 
(Gobind, and whe was himuelf the ready coadjutor of Sanade Chand in 
Toe sage rcasions Upon Others, ad well asin resistance to the Gurkhas, 
The vonorable chief was still alive in 1646, and ho continued to talk 
with admiration of Sir David Ochtarlony and his ‘cightoon pounders’, 


and to oxpatiate upon tho aid he hinwelf ronderod in dragging thom 
up the steeps of the Himilayas. 
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at Waziribad, scquestering that place from the family of 
a deceased Sikh chief, when he heard of Shah Shuja’s progress 
to the castward with vague hopes of procuring assistance 
from one friendly power or another. Ranjit Singh remem- 
hered the use he had himself made of Shah Zamiin’s zrant 
of Lahore, he feared the whole Punjab might similarly be 
surrendered to the English in return for a few battalions, 
and he desired to keep a representative of imperial power 
within his own grasp.|. He amused the ex-king with the 
offer of co-operation in the reeovery of Multiin and Kashiuir, 
and he said he would himself proceed to meet the Shih to 
save him further journeying towards Llindustin.* They 
saw one another at Sihiwil, but no determinate arrange- 
ment was come to, for some prospects of sueeess dawned 
upon the Shih, and he felt reason to distrust Ranjit Singh’s 
sincerity. The conferences were broken off; but the 
Mahiriji hastened, while there was yet an appearance of 
union, to demand the surrender of Multén for himself in the 
mune of the king. The great gun called ‘Zamaam?’, * or the 
‘ BhangT Top ’, was brought from Lahore to batter Ure walls 
of the citadel; but all his efforts were in vain, and he retired, 
foiled, in the month of April, with no more than 180,000 
rupees to soothe his mortified vanity. The Covernor, 
Muzaffar Khiin, was by this time in correspondence with 
the British vigeroy in Cakeutta, and Ranjit Singh feared 
that a tender of allegiunee might not only be made but 
aceepted.® Te therefore proposed to Sir David Ocht erlony 
that, the two ‘ allied powers’? should march against Multan 
and divide the conquest equally.® It was surmised that he 


1 Sie D. Ochterlony 4u Gavernmont, lth and 30th Dee, ESO, 

4 Sir D. Ochterleny to Govarnment, 7th, 10th, 17th, and 30th 
Joc., 1809, and 30th Jan., 1810, 

* Shih Shuja's ‘ Autobiography", chap. xxii, published in tho 
(aleuths Monthly Journal for 1839, The original was undoubtedly 
rovined, if not really written, by the Shah. 

* {Known to all the world as ‘Kim's’ gun, it now ropoaes in its lant 
rosting-place outside the Central Museum in Lahoro,—- Ep. ] 

4 Sir PD. Ochterlony to Government, 20th March and 23rd Muy, 
I8]0, In the latter it in stated that 260,000 rupees were paid, and 
the sum of 140,000 is given on Capt. Murray's authority. (Life of 
Hanjit Miagh, p. 81.) 

® Sir D. Ovhterlony to Government, 2brd July and 13th Aug., 1810, 
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1810-12. wanted the siege train of the English, but he may likewise 
"have wished to know whether the Sutlej was to be as good 

a boundary in the south as in the north. He was told 
reprovingly that the English committed aggressions apon 
no one, but otherwise the tenor of the correspondence was 
such as to Iead him to believe that he would not be inter- 
fered with in his designs upon Multiin.! 

Shih | Shih Shuji proceeded towards Attock after his interview 

a ae with Ranjit Singh, and having procured some aid from the 

and Multin rebellious brother of the Governor of Kashmir, he erossed 

campaigns the Indus, and, in March 1810, made himself master of 

and subse- ; ; 

quentim- Peshiiwar. We retained possession of the place for about 

Puen six months, when he was compelled to retreat southward by 

1810-12, | the Wazir’s brother, Muhammad Azim Khiin. He made an 
attempt to gain over the Governor of Multiin, but he was 
refused admittance within its walls, and was barely treated 
with courtesy, even when he encamped a few miles distant. 
He again moved northward, and, as the enemies of Mahmid 
were numerous, he siececded ino mastering Peshiwar a 
second time, after two actions, one a reverse and the other 
a victory. But those who had aided him beeame suspicious 
that he was in seeret league with Fateh Khiin the Waalr, 
or, like Ranjit Singh, they wished to possess his persons 
and, in the course of 1812, he was seized in Peshiiwar by 
Jahiin Did Khiin, Governor of Aftoek, and remeved, {leat 
to that fort, and aflerwards to Kashisir, where he remained 
as a prisoner for more than twelve monthae 

After the failure before Maltin, Ranjit, Singh aud his 
mninister, Mohkam Chand, were employed in bringing more 
fully under subjection various Sikh and Muhammadar 
¢hiefs in the plains, and alse the hill Rajiis of Bhimbar, 

Sir 2. Ochtorlony to Government, 20th March and 17th Sept., 
THO, and Government to Sir D. Ochterlony, 25th Sept, 1H4. 
(Cf. Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 80, $1.) 

* Sir DD. Ochterlony to Government, 1th dan. and ith Feb, 
INI0, and 27th April, 812. Shih Shuji’s * Autobiography ", chapa 
xxii aay, in the Calcutta Monthly dauraal for 1839, and Murray, 
Ranjit Singh, py TM, 87, 

Shih Shujw’s seeoml appearance beforn Multiin in t81G TE is 
given inainly on Capt. Murray's authority, and the attempt in not 
mentionad in the Shih’s memoirs, although it in admitted that he 
went inte the Durajit. of the Indus, ie. to Der Ismail Khan, &o. 
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Rajaori, and other places. In the month of February 1811, 
the Maharaja had reached the salt mines bet ween the Jhelum 
and Indus, and hearing that Shah Mahmifid had erassed the 
latter river, he inoved in force to Rawalpindi, and sent to 
ascertain his intentions. The Shih lad already deputed 
agents to state that his object was to punish or overawe the 
Governor of Kashmir, who had sided with his brother, Shith 
Shuja, then in the neighbourhood of Multéin ; and the two 
prinees being satisfied, they had a meeting of ceremony 
before the Maharaja returned to Lahore, to renew his con- 
fiscation of Jands held by the many petty ehiefs who had 
achieved independence or sovereignty while the country 
was without @ general controlling power, but who now fell 
unresistingly before the systematic activity of Che young 
Mahiarajit.! 

In the year 1811, the blind Shih Zamiiin crossed the 
Punjab, and was visited by Ranjit Singh, He took up his 
residence in Lahore for a time, and deputed his son Panis 
400 Ludhiiina, where he was received with attention by 
Sir David Ochterlony ; but as the prince perceived that 
he was not a weleome guest, his father quitted Ranjit Singh's 
city, and became a wanderer for a time in Central Asia? 
In the following year the families of the two ex-kings took 
up their abode at Lahore, and us the Mahiieaijil was preparing 
to bring the hill chiefs south of Kashontr under his power, 
with a view to the reduction of the valley itself, and as he 
always endeavoured to make suecess more complete ar nore 
easy by appearing to labour in the cause of others, he pro 


1 Murray, Ranjit Singh, po 83, &e. The principal of the chiefs 
whose torritories wore usurped waa Bidh Singh, of the Singhpurin 
or Keizulapuria Misal, Seo alno Sir], Ochterlony to Government, 
Sth Qat., 1811. 

® Murray, fenjitNingh, p87, The vinit of the prince was considered 
very ombarraxaing with reforones to Ranjit Singh s fur Shab Shuja 
might follow, and ho was one who claimed Britlah aid undoe the treaty 
of 1800, It was regrotted that the ‘obligations of political neoonmity 
should supersede the dictates of oompasaton's it wan aeguedd t hint 
tho treaty roferred to dofenog againat the French, and not againut 
a brother; and the Joyal-hearted Slr David Gohterluny wan chided? 
for the reception he gave te the diatromed Shahzada. (Government 
to Air PD. Ochterlony, 19th Jan, ISH, and the correspondence 
gonorally of Deo. 1810 and Jan, 1811.) 
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1812-13. fessed to the wife of Shah Shuji that he would release her 
husband and replace Kashmir under the Shiih’s sway ; but 

Ranjit § he hoped the gratitude of the distressed lady would make 
Singh uses the great diamond, Koh-i-nur, the reward of his chivalrous 

0 Shith’s : . 

namefor labours when they should be crowned with success. His 
ig of principal object was doubtless the possession of the Shah's 
"person, and when, after his preliminary successes against, 

the hill chiefs, including the capture of Jammu by his newly 

married son, Kharak Singh, he heard, towards the end of 

Ranjit 1812, that Fateh Khan the Kabul Wazir had crossed the 


ae Indus with the design of marching against’ Kashmir, he 
Fateh sought an interview with him, and said he would assist in 


Rend ne bringing to punishment both the rebel, who detained the 
Waztr, king’s brother, and likewise the Governor of Multan, who 
, had refused obedience to Mahmiid. Fateh Khiin had been 
equally desirous of an interview, for he felt that he could not 
anda joint take Kashmir if opposed by Ranjit Singh, and he rendily 
enter’? promised anything to facilitate his immediate object. The 
ashmirre- Mahariijii and the Wazir each hoped to use the other as a 
solved On. tool, yet, the success of neither was complete. Kashmir was 
Vateh . occupied in February 18135 but Fateh Khiin outstripped 
Shin out- the Sikhs under Mohkam Chand, and he maintained that 
strips the . ea 
Sikhs, and 88 he alone had aehieved the conquest, Sie Mahiirajii eould 
holds the not share in the spoils. The only advantage whieh acerucd 
valley for gor aie ‘ Sh tines owe 
Mahmidt, to Ranjit Singh was the possession of Shih Shuji's person, 
Tals, for the ill-fated king was allowed by Fateh Khiin to go 
Shih haji whither he pleased, and he preferred joining the Sikh army, 
th 4 whieh he accompanied to Lahore, to becoming virtually 
Singh, who ; . s ‘ ‘ 
aequires =< & prisoner in Kabul! But the Mahitriijfi's expediants did 
Attock; not entirely fail him, and as the rebel Governor of Attock 
was alarmed by the success of Shih Mahmiid’s party in 
Kashmir, he was casily persuaded to yield the fort to Ranjit 
Singh. This unlooked-for stroke incensed Fateh Khiin, who 
accused the Mahirijii of barefaced treachery, and enden- 
voured further qo intimidate him by pretending to make 
whileMuh-. overtures to Shih Shujii; but the Mahirija felt. confident 


Tes Of his strength, and a battle was fought on the 18th July, 
ies i 1 Murray, deajiét Singh, pp. 02, 00s Sir 1), Ochterluny ta Govern: 
apitchad mont, 4¢h March, 1813; and Shih Shuji's ‘Autobiography’, 
battle, chap. xxv, 
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1813, near Attock, in which the Kibul Wazir, and his 
brother Dost Muhammad Khan, were defeated by Mohkam 
Chand and the Sikhs.’ 

Ranjit Singh was equally desirous of detaining Shah 
Shuja in Lahore, and of securing the great diamond which 
had adorned the throne of the Mughals. The king evaded 
a compliance with all demands for a time, and rejected even 
the actual offer of modcrate sums of money ; but at last 
the Mahiraja visited the Shih im person, mutual friendship 
was declared, anexchange ol turbans took place, the diamond 
was surrendered,? and the king received the assignment of 
a jagir in the Punjab for his maintenance, and #@ promise 
of aid in recovering Kabul. Ranjit. Singh then moved 
towards the Indus to wateh the proceedings of Fateh Khikn, 
who was gradually consolidating the power of Mahiniid, 
and he required Shih Shuji to join him, perhaps with some 
design of making an attempt on Kashmir; but Fateh Khiin 
was likewise watehful, the season was advanced, and the 
Maharaja suddenly returned. Shih Shaji followed slowly, 
and on the way he was plundered of many valuables, by 
ordinary robbers, as the Sikhs said, but by the Sikhs 
themselves, as the Shith believed. The inferior agents of 
Ranjit Singh may not have been very serupulous, but the 
Shah had traitors in his own household, and the high offieer 
who had been sent to conduet Mr. phinstone to Peshiiwar, 
embezzled much of the Shih’s property when misfortune 
overtook him. This Mir Abdul Hassan had originally in- 
formed the Sikh chief of the safety of the Koh-ienur and 
other valuables, he plotted when in Lahore to make it 
appear the king was in league with the Governor of Kashunir, 
and he finally threw difficulties in the way of the escape of 


? Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 06, 100; Sir D. Ochterlony to 
Government, lat July, 1813. 

* Murray, Ranjit Singh, p. 06, &e.; Shih Shuja's ‘Autobiography’, 
chap. xxv; Sir D, Ochtorlony to Governmont, [6th and 23rd April, 
1813, and to the Resident at Delhi, Mth Oet., 1813. Tho Shah's own 
account of the mothods practised to got possession of the diamond 
is more favourwble than Cupt. Murray's to Ranjit Singh. The Shih 
wanted a jigt of 100,000 rupees, and one of 60,000 waa nasigned io 
him; but offeet to the assignment waa nover given, nor perhapa 
oxpooted, 
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1814-lé. his master’s family from the Sikh capital. The flight of the 
Theflichtor 2eBUms to Ludhiana was at last effected in December 1814; 
ioflight of a ; ‘ ee 
hisfamily for Shih Shujé perceived the design of the Maharaji to 
from La- detain him a prisoner, and to make use of his name for 
hore to : . . . 
Tudhiina, Purposes of his own. A few months afterwards the Shih 
1814; himself escaped to the hills: he was joined by some Sikhs 
April,1815; discontented with Ranjit Singh, and he was aided by the 
one chief of Kishtwir in an attack upon Kashmir. He penetrated 
Kishtwir. into the valley, but he had to retreat, und, after residing 
Fails for some time longer with his simple, but zeakous, mountain 
ee host, he marched through Kuli, crossed the Sutlej, and 
and retires joined his family at Ludhiina in September 1816. Tis 
to Ludi: presence on the frontier was regarded as embarrassing by 
Te the British Government, whieh desired that he should be 
urged to retire to Karnal or Sahfranpar, and Sir David 
Ochterlony was further diseretionally nathorized to tell 
Ranjit Singh that the ox-king of Kithul was not a weleome 
guest within the limits of Hindustiin. Nevertheless the 
annual sum of 18,000 rupees, which had been assigned for 
the support of his family, was raised to 50.000 on his 
arrival, and personally he was treated with becoming 
respeet and consideration? 
Kunjtt Shah Shujé thus slipped from the hands of the Mahiirijh, 
aeeaplh and no use could be made of his name in farther attempts 
Kehoe upon Kashinirs but Ranjit Singh continued: as anxious as 
an ever to obtain possession of the valley although the Governor 
Ku, had, in the meantime, put himself in communication with 
the English. The chiefs south of the Pir Panjil range 
having been brought under subjeetion, military operations 
were commenced towards the middle of the yenr 1814, 
Sickness detained the experienced Mohkam Chand at the 
capital, but he warned the Mahirija of the difficulties which 
would beset him as soon as the rains set in, and he almost 


1 Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 102, 1003; Shih Shuja's ‘ Autohio- 
graphy *, chaps. xXV, XXVi. 

2 Government to Sie D. Ochterlony, 2nd and 2oth Aug. LH15, 
and J4th, 2int, and 2kth Sept, 1816. The Wafa Bagam had before 
bean told that the Shiih’s family had ne claima to British protec ion 
or intervontion. (Clovernment to Resident at Dethi, Wth Dew, 1412, 
and lat July, 1813.) 

® Government tosir D. Ovhtorlony, 20th Oot. and 23rd Nov., 1813, 
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urged the postponement of the expedition. But the neces- 
sary arrangements had been completed, and the approach 
was made in two columns. The more advanced division 
surmounted the lofty barrier, a detachment of the Afghin 
force was repulsed, and the town of Supain was attacked ; 
but the assault failed, and the Sikhs retired to the mountain 
passes. Muhammad Azim Khan, the Governor, then fell 
on the main body of Ranjit Singh, which had been long in 
view on the skirts of the valley, and compelled the Maharaji 
to retreat with precipitation. ‘The rainy senson had fairly 
set in, the army became disorganized, a brave chief, Mit’h 
Singh Behrinia, was slain, and Ranjit Singh reached his 
capital almost alone about the middle of August. The 
advanced detachment was spared by Muhammad Azim 
Khan, out of regard, he said, for Mohkam Chand, the grand- 
father of its commander; and as doubtless the asprring 
brother of the Wazir Fateh Khan had views of his own amid 
the struggles Lhen going on for power, he may have thought 
ib prudent to improve every opportunity to the advantage 
of his own reputiation.! 

The efforts made during the expedition to Kashmir had 
been great, and the Mahiirijii took some time to reorganize 
hismeans. Towards the middle of 1815 he sent detachments 
of troops to levy exactions around Multia, but he himself 
remained at Adininagar, busy with internal arrangements, 
and perhaps intent upon the war then in progress hetween 
the British and the Nepalese, whieh, for a period of six 
months, was scarcely worthy of the Mnyglish name. The 


end of the same year was emploved in again reducing the | 


Muhammadan tribes south-cast. of Kashmir, who lind 
thrown off their allegiance during the retrent of the Sikhs, 
In the beginning of 1816 the refractory hill Hiya of Norpur 
sought poverty and an asylum in the British dominionn, 
rather than resign his territories and accept a maintenance. 
The Muhammadan ehiefship of Jhang was next finally con- 
fiseated, and Leinh, a dependency of Dera Ismail Khan, was 
laid under contribution. Ueh on the Chenith, the seat of 


1 Murray, Renjit Singh, pp. 104, 108, and Sir D. Oehterlony to 
Government, I3th Aug. 1814. Diwin Mohkam Chand died agen 
after Ranjit Singh's return. 
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families of Saiyids, was temporarily oceupied by Fateh 
Singh Ahluwalia, and the possessions of Jodh Singh Rim- 
garhia, lately deceased, the son of Jassa the Carpenter (the 
confederate of the Mahérajii's father), were seized and 
annexed to the territories of the Tahore government. 
Sansir Chand was honoured and alarmed by a visit. from 
his old ally, and the year 1816 terminated with the Mahi- 
riji’s triumphant return to Amritsar. 

The northern plains and lower hills of the Punjab had 
been fairly reduced to obedience and order, and Ranjit 
Singh’s territories were bounded on the south and west by 
the real or nominal dependencies of Kabul, but the Mahii- 
rija's meditated attacks upon them were postponed for a 
year by impaired health, His first object. was Multiin, and 
carly in 1818 an army merched to attack it, under the 
nominal command of his son, Kharak Singh, the titular 
reducer of Jammu. To ask what were the Mahiriji’s 
reasons for attacking Multaéa would be futile: he thought 
the Sikhs had as good a right as the Afghiins to take what 
they could, and the actual possessor of Multan had rather 
asserted his own independence than faithfully served the 
heirs of Ahmad Shah. Adarge sum of money was demanded 
and refused. In the course of February, the city was im 
possession of the Sikha, but the fort held ont until the begin- 
ning of June, and chance had then some share in its capture. 
An Akali, named Sadhu Singh, went forth to do battle for 
the ‘ Khalsa’, and the very suddenness of the onset of his 
smi] band led to success The Sikhs, seeing the impren- 
sion thus strangely made, arose together, carried the out- 
work, and found an easy entry through the breaches of a 
four months’ batter. Muzaffar Khin, the governor, and 
two of his sons, were slain in the assault, and twa others 
were made prisoners. A considerable booty fell to the share 
of the soldiery, but when the army revehed Lahore, the 
Mahiraiji directed that the plunder should be restored, 
He may have felt some pride that his commands were not 
altogether unheeded, but he complained that they were not 
a productive ax he had expeeted.? 


1 Cf, Murcay, Kanjit Singh, pp. 10K, ELL. 
* Tho place fell on the 2nd Juno, 1818, Soe Murruy, Aanjié Singh, 
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During the same yenr, 1818, Fateh Khan, the Kabul 
Wazir, was put to death by Kamran, the son of Mahmid, 
the nonunal ruler. He had gone to Herat to repel an atiack 
of the Persians, and he was accompanied by his brother, 
Dost Mubannnad, who again had among his followers a 
Sikh chief, Jai Singh Atariwala, who had Jeft the Punjab in 
displeasure. Watch Khiin was successful, and applause was 
freely bestowed upon his measures ; but he wished to place 
Herit, then held by a member of Ahmad Shih’s family, 
within his own grasp, and Dost Muhaminad and his Sikh 
ally were employed to ejeet and despoil the prince-governor. 
Dost Muhammad effected his purposes somewhat rudely, 
the person of a royal lady was touched in the eagerness of 
the riflers to secure her jewels, and Kiimriin made this affront 
offered to a sister a pretext for getting: rid of the man who 
from the stay hud become the tyrant of his family. Fateh 
Khiin was first blinded and then murdered ; and the crime 
saved Jleriit, indeed, to Ahmad Shih’'s heirs, but deprived 
them for a time, and now perhaps for ever, of the rest of 
his possessions. Muhammad Azin Khiin hastened from 
Kashmir, whieh he left in charge of Jabbir Khiin, another 
of the many brothers. [le at first thought of reinstating 
Shih Shufii, but. he at fost proclaimed Shih Aytib as king, 
and ina few months he was master of Peshiwar and Ghazni, 
af Kabul and Kandahir. This change of rulers favoured, 
if it did nol justify, the views of Ranjit Singh, and towards 
the end of 1818 he erossed the Indus and entered Peshiiwar, 
which was evaenaled en lis approaeh. But ib did not 
suit his purposes, at the time, to endeavour to retain the 
district; he garrisoned Khatrabid, which lies on the right 
bank of the river, so as to command the passage for the 
p. Ld, &e. Pho Mahiraja told Mr. Moorcroft that he had got very 
little of the booty he attempted to reeaver. (Moorcroft, Travels, 
i. 102.) Muhammad Muzaffar Khiin, the governor, had held Multin 
from tho time of the ox pulsion of the Sikhs of thea Bhangl ‘Misal’, in 
1779. In 1807 he went on a pilyrimage to Mecen, and, although he 
returned in wo years, ho loft the nominal control of affairs with his 
won, Sarafriz Khin, On the last approach of Ranjit Singh, the old 
man refuncd, according to the Bahiwalpur annals, to sond his family 
to the south of the Satlej, anon other occasions of siege ; bub whethor 


he did aa in the vonfidenve, or in the despair, of a successful resistance 
in not olear, 
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1818-19. future, and then retired, placing Jahin Diid Khiin, his old 
which he ly of Attock, in possession of Peshiiwar itself, to hold it. as 
which he ; - . 

makes over he could by his own means. The Birakzai governor, Yiir 

to Jahin Muhammad Khan, returned ax soon as Ranjit Singh had 

Dikl Khan : 

1818. "gone, and the powerless Jahin Did made no attempt to 
defend his gift.1 

Ranjit Ranjit Singh’s thoughts were now directed towards the 

dies cart annexation of Kashmir, the garrison of which had been re- 

Kashmir. duced by the withdrawal of some good troops by Muhammad 
Azim Khin; but the proceedings of Desit Singh Majithia 
and Sansir Chand for a moment changed his designs upon 
others into fears for himself. These chiefs were employed on 
an expedition in the hills to collect the tribute due to the 

Delayed by Maharaji: and the Rijai of Kahlir, who held territories 

sre on both sides of the Sutlej, ventured to resist. the demands 

English, made. Sansir Chand rejoiced in this opportunity of revenge 

March ; ( ; 

1819, upon the friend of the Gurkhas: the river was crossed, but 
the British authorities were prompt, and a detachment of 
troops stood ready to oppose force to foree. Ranjit Singh 
directed the immediate recall of his men, and he desired 
Sirdir Devi Singh to go in person, and offer his apologies 
to the Knglish agent This alarm being over, the Muhariji 
proceeded with his preparations against Kashmir, the troops 
occupying which had, in the meantime, been reinforeed hy 
4 dotachment from Kabul. The Brithman, Diwién Chand, 
who had exercised the real commune at Multikn, was plneed 
in advance, the Prince Kharak Singh headed a supporting 
column, and Ranjit Singh himself remained behind with 
reserve and for the purpose of expediting the transit of the 
various munitions of war. The choice of the Sikh cavalry 
tnarched on foot over the mountains along with the infant ry 

But finally soldiers, and they dragged with them a few light guns; the 


vil ui ¢ passes were sealed on the Sth July 1819, but dabbiir Khgin 

' GE Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 117, 1203 Shih Shuji's ‘ Auto- 

biography’, chap. xxvii; and Munshi Mohan Lal, Life of Dost 
Muhammad, i. 90, 10. 

Capt. Murray (p. 131) places the defection of Jai Singh of Atiri 
in the your 1822; but ef. alao Mr. Masson, J'ravela, ili, 21, 3%, in 
support of the varlior date assigned, 

4 (4, Murray, Aanjit Singh, pp. 121, 122, and Mourcroft, Travels, 
, 110, for the duration of the Mahariji’s displeasure with Desé Singh, 
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was found ready to receive them. The Afyhiins repulsed 
the invaders, and inastered two guns 3 but they did not 
improve their success, and the rallied Sikhs again attacked 
them, and won an almost bloodless vietory.! 

A few months after Kashmir had been added to the 
Lahore dominions, Ranjit Singh moved in person to the 
south of the Punjab, and Dera Ghazi Khan on the Indus, 
another dependency of Kabul, was seized by the victorious 
Sikhs. The Nawab of Bahiwalpur, who held lands under 
Ranjit Singh in the fork of the Indus and Chenaib, had two 
years before made a successful attack on the Durriini chief 
of the place, and it was now transferred to him in form, 
although his Cis-Sutlej possessions had virtually. but not 
formally, been taken under British protection in the year 
1815, and he had thus beeome, in a measure, independent 
of the Mahiriji’s power? During the year 18200 partial 
attempts were niuade to reduce the durbulent Muhammacdan 
tribes to the south-west of Kashmir, and, in 1821, Ranjit 
Singh proceeded to complete his conquests on the Central 
Judas by the reduction of Dera Ismail Khiin. The strong 
fort of Mankera, siluated between the two westernmost 
rivers of the Punjab, was held out for a time by Liitiz 
Ahmad Khan, the father of the titular governor, who 
scarcely owned @ nominal subjection to Kabul; but the 
promise of honourable terms induced him to surrender 
before the end of the year, and the eauntry on the right bank 
of the Indus, inelading Dera Isiail Khan, was left to him 
as a feudatory of Lahore. 

Muhammad Azim had succeeded to the power of his 
brother, Fateh Khun, and, being desirous of keeping Ranjit 
Singh to the left bank of the Indus, he moved to Peslidiwar 
in the year 1822, xecompanied by Jai Singh, the fugitive 


1 (Cf. Murray, Hanjit Singh, py. 122-4, 

7 (Government to Superintendent Ambala, ith Jan, 1415, and 
Nir DD. Ochtorlony to Government, 28ed July, 1616, Cf, Murray, 
Hangtt Singh, po 124. The Bahiwalpur Momoirn state that Ranjit 
Singh come down tho Sutlej as far an Pikpattan, with the view af 
seizing Bahiiwalpur, but that a show of coistance having heen mado, 
and some pronente offerved, the Mahiraji moved woutward, 

i Murray, danjtt Singh, pp. (20, 140, and Sir A. Burnes’ Kabul, 
p» U2, 
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1822-3. Sikh chief, with the intention of attacking Mhairibid 
—" opposite Alttock. Other matters caused lim hastily te 
retrace his steps, but his proceedings had brought the 
from which Mahiriji to the westward, who sent to Yair Muhammad 
Sinni le. Khin, the governor of Peshiiwar, and demanded tribute. 
mands and This leader, who apprehended the designs of his brother, 
inate, «© Muhammad Azim Khiin, almost us much as he dreaded 
192. ' Ranjit Singh, made an offering of some valuable horses. 
The Maharijii was satisfied and withdrew perhaps the 
more readily, a8 some differenees had arisen with the British 
authorities regarding the right to @ place named Whadni, 
to the south of the Sutlej, whieh had been transferred by 
Ranjit Singh to his intriguing and ambitious mother-in-law, 
Hut the Sada Kaur, in the year 1808. The lady was regarded by the 
rile English agents as being the independent representative of 
interfered the interests of the Kanhaya (or Ghani) confederacy of Sikhs 
with by ® on their side of the river, and therefore as having a right. to 
discussion ; Z : . 
withthe their protection. But Ranjit Singh had quarrelied with und 
inert imprisoned his mother-in-law, and had taken possession of 
mother-ains the fort of Whadni. 1t was resolved to eject hitn by force, 


law, onda and a detachment of troops marehed from Ladhilna and 


Coie restored the authority of the captive widow. Ranjit Singh 
sie, prudently made no attempt to resist the British apent, but 


he was not without apprehensions that tis eceupation of 
the place would be construed into a breach of the treaty, 
and he busied himself with defensive preparations, A 
friendly letter fram the superior authorities at Delhi relieved 
him of his fears, and allowed him to proseente his designs 
against Peshiwar without further interruption? 


1 CE Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 194-7. 

4 (if. Murray, Ranjit Aingh, p. (34, where the proceedings are given 
very briefly, and soarcoly with accuracy, Capt, Murray's and Capt, 
Ross's lotters to tho Resident at Delhi, from eh, to Sept, [H2Z, give 
detwils, and other information is obtainable from the lettera of 
Sir 1). Ochterlony to Capt. Rose, dated 7th Nov., 1421, and of the 
Governor-CGeneral's Agent at Delhi to Capt. Murray, of 22nd dune, 
and to Government of the 28rd Aug, 1822 5 and from those of Govern 
mont to the Governor-CGeneral’s Agent, 24th April, 13th July, and 
lth Oct., 1822. On this oceasion the Akali Phila Singh is ropurted 
by Capt. Murray to have offerad to retake Whadni single-handed, and 
Ranjit Singh to have commissioned hin to embody a thousand of his 
brethren. Bir Claude Wade ( Narrative of Personal Services, p. 1Qnote) 
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Muhammad Azim Ishin disapproved of the presentation 
of horses to Ranjit Singh by Yar Muhammad Khan, and 
he repaired to Peshiiwar in January 1823. Yar Muhammad 
fled into the UOsufzal hills rather than meet his brother, and 


the provinee seemed lost to one branch of the numerous = [493 


fanuly ; but the chief of the Sikhs was at hand, resolved to 
assert his equality of right or his superiority of power. The 
Indus was forded on the 18th March, the guns being carried 
across on clephants. The territory of the Khattaks bordering 
Lhe river was occupied, and at Ak6ra the Mahiiriijii received 
and pardoned the fugitive Jai Singh Atiriwala. A religious 
war had been preached, and twenty thousand men, of the 
Khattak and Usufzai tribes, had been assembled by their 
priests and devotees to fight for their faith against the un- 
believing invaders. ‘This body of men was posted on and. 
around heigh(s near Noshuhra, but on the left bank of the 
iKiibul river, while Muhammad Avi Khan, distrustful of 
his influence over the independent militia, and of the fldelity 
of his brothers, oeeupied a position higher up on the right 
bank of the slream. Ranjit Singh detached a foree to keep 
the Wazir in cheek, and crossed the river to attack the 
armed peasantry: The Sikh * Akiilis? at onee rushed upon 
the Muhammadan ‘Ghazis’, but Phila Singh, the wild 
lender of the fanaties of Aniritsar, was slain, and bis borse- 
men made no impression on masses of footmen advantage 
ously posted, The Afyhiins then exultingly advanced, and 
threw the drilled infantry of the Lahore ruler into confusion. 
They were ehecked by the fire of the rallying battalions, 
and by the play of the artillery drawn up on the opposite 
bank of the river, and at length Ranjit Singh's personal 
exertions with his cavalry converted the cheek into a victory, 
The brave and believing mountaineers reassembled after 
their rout, and next day they were willing to renew the 
fight under their ‘ Pirzada’, Muhammad Akbar; but the 
Kabul Wazir had fled with precipitation, anc they were 
without countenance or support. Peshiwar was sacked, 
and the country plundered up to the Khaibar Pass; but 


represents Sir Charles Motealfo to have considered tho proccodings 
of the English with regard to Whadni as unwarranted: for with the 
domonxtio concorns of the Mahiraja they had no politleal concern, 
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the hostile spirit of the population rendered the province 


of difficult retention, and the prudent Mohiraji gladly 
accepted Yilr Muhammad's tender of submission, Mubam- 
mad Azim Khin died shortly afterwards, and with him 
expired all show of unanimity among the bands of brothers 
who possessed the three capitals of Peshiiwar, Kabul, and 
Kandahir; while Shah Mahmiid and his son Kiinirin 
exercised a precarious authority in Heriit, and Shih Ayih, 
who had been proclaimed titular monarch of Afghiinistiin, 
remained a cipher in his chief city. 

Towards the end of the year 1823, Ranjit Singh marched 
to the south-west corner of his territories, to reduce refrie- 
tory Muhammadan Jigirdiirs, and to create an impression 
of his power on the frontiers of Sind—to tribute from the 
Amirs of which country he had already advaneed some 
claims.’ Te likewise pretended to regard Shikarpur as a 
usurpation of the Talpur dynasty ; but his plans were not 
yet matured, and he returned to his capital to learn of the 
death of Sansir Chand. He gave his consent to the sucecn: 


1 CH. Murray, Ranjit Singh, p. 137, &e.; Mooreroft, Trareta, ii, 399, 
334; and Masson, Journeys, iit, 58 60. Ranjit Singh told Capt. Wade 
that, of his disciplined troops, his Gurkhas along stood firm under 
the assault of the Muharmadans, (Capt, Wade to Resident at Delhi, 
3rd April, 1839.) 

The fanatic, Phiile Singh, already reforred to in the preceding nate, 
was a man of somo notoriety. In 1809 ho attacked Sir Charles 
Motoalfo’s camp, and afterwards tho party of a Britinh offlcor em 
ployed in surveying the Cis-Sutlof states, In 1814-16 ho fortified 
himself in Abohar (between Forozepore and Bhatnair), sine eons 
abrued into a British possession (Capt, Murray to Agent, Delhi, 
15th May, 1823); and in 1820 he told Mr. Moorcroft that he wag 
dissatisfied with Ranjit Singh, that he was ready to join the English, 
and that, indwed, he would carry fire and sword wherever Mr. Moor. 
croft might dosire. (Travels, i, 110.) 

With regard to Dost Muhammad Khiin, it is well known, and Me. 
Masson (Journeys, ii. 69, 60) and Munshi Mohan Lal (Life of Dat 
Muhammad, i. 127, 128) both show the extent to which he waa an 
intriguer on this occasion. This clreumstance waa subacquontly loat 
sight of by the British negotiators and the British public, and Sikh 
and Afghin loaders wore regarded as oasentially antagonistic, instead 
of as ready to conleseo for their selfish enda under any of several 
prohablo contingencias, 

* Capt. Murray to the Governor-General’s Agent, Delhi, 16th Des, 
1825, and Capt. Wade to the same, 7th Aug. 1823. 
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sion of the son of a chief whose power once surpassed his 
own, and the Prince Kharak Singh exchanged turbans, in 
token of brotherhood, with the heir of tributary Katoteh. 


Ranjit Singh had now brought under his sway the three 1 


Muhammadan provinces of Kashmir, Multin, and Peshi- 
war: he was supreme in the hills and plains of the Punjab 
proper; the mass of his dominion had Leen acquired ; and 
although his designs on Ladikh and Sind were obvivus, 
a pause in the narrative of his actions may conveniently 
take place, for the purpose of relating other matters neces« 
sary to a right understanding of his character, and which 
intimately bear on the general history of the country. 
Shith Shuji reached Ludhiina, as has been mentioned, 
in the year 1816, and seeured for himself an honoured 
repose : but his thoughts were intent on Kiibul and Kanda- 
hir; he disliked the British notion that he had tamely 
sought an asylum, and he wished to be regarded as a prince 
in distress, seeking for aid to enable him to recover his 
crown, He had hopes held out to him by the Amirs of Sind 
when hard pressed, perhaps, by Fateh Khin, and he con- 
ceived that an invasion of Afghfinistén might be successfully 
prosecuted from the southward. We made offers of advan- 
tage to the English, but he was Cold that they had no concern 
with the affairs of strangers, and desired to live in peace with 
all their neighbours. He was thus casting about for menus 
when Fateh Khiéin was murdered, and the tenders of alle- 
giance whieh he received from Muhammad Azim Khan at 
onee induced him to quit Ludhiana. We left that place in 
October 1818: with the aid of the Nawib of Buh&walpur, 
he mastered Dera Ghigi Khiéin; he sent hie sen Timiir to 
occupy Shikarpur, and he proceeded in person towards 
Peshawar, to become, ashe believed, the king of the Durrinia, 
But Muhammad Avim Khin had, In the meantime, seen fit to 
proclaim himself the Waztr of Ayib, and Shah Shuja, hard 
pressed, gouglit safety among some friendly clans in the Khai- 
bur hills. Ile was driven thence at the end of two months, 
and had sesrcely entered Shik’rpur when Muhammad 


1 Murray, Ranjti Singh, p.141. For an Interesting aovount of Sansbr 
Chand, his family, and his country, soo Moororult, Travels, lL. 120-46, 
M3 
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21-2. Azim Khiin's approach compelled him to retire, He went 
* first to Khairpur, and afterwards to [ivderibiid, and, having: 
procured some money from the Sindians, he retumed and 
recovered Shikiiypur, where he resided for a year But 
Muhanad Azinn Ridin again approached, the Hy derivhiie 
chiefs pretended (hat Uhe Shih was plotting Ge bring in the 
Knglish, and heir money was this dine paid for bis esxpud- 
TheShih sion, The ex-king, fluding his position untenable, retired 
oe through Rajputiina to Delhi, and eventually took up) his 
Wi; residence a second time at Padhifina, in dune tet. is 
mut is brother, the blind Shih Zaniin, after visiting Persin, and 
ely perhaps Arabia, arrived at Che same place about the same 
nia, why Gime and nearly by the same road. Shih Shujits stipend 
takes up had all along been drawn by his family, represented by the 
hisabule able and faithful Wale Begum, and an allowance, first of 
hace, 18,000, and afterwards of 24.000 mipees a year, was assigned 
for the support of Shih Zamiin, when he also heeame na 
pelitioner to the English Government! 
Appa In the year 1820, Appa Sithib, the deposed Rij of the 
una Marfithti kingdom of Niigpur, eseapod from the eastaly of 
Nagpur, = the Gritish authorities and repaired to Amritsar, He would 
Ian seem to have had the command of here sits Of maney, atid 
he cndeaveured to engage Ranjit Singh doa his eauases bat the 
Mahiiraja had been told the fugitive was Che siulent enemy of 
his Moglinh allies, and be ordered hin to quit: his territories. 
The chief took up his abode fora time in Sansii¢ Ghind’s 
principality of Katéteh, and while there he would appene 
Hindi) fo have entered into some idle cehemes with Princes Pbstdar, 
re iaowOr Shih Zann, forthe subjugation of Podin seuth ante 
Konof shah ens of the Satlej. ‘The Diuarritaui was te be racuaredt of the 
aun. whole, fron Delhi to Cape Comorin s heed the Miariutii wan 


C$, Shih Shujiy ‘Antohtoprapliv’, chapea aaead, savin, Anis, in 
the Cadeutta Monthly danrael foe Veith, and the Babawalpur Panily 
Anadhy (Manueript). Capt, Murray) (Udidory of Manjit) Singh, 
pe 108) merely atates that Shak Shaja made an unicenmiab attentpt 
to roeuvor hin throne; but the following letters may be referred to 
in aupport of ll that is included in the parsgeaphs Government to 
Rewident, Dothi, 100) May aud Ith dune IStT; Capt, Murray to 
Rowidont, Bothi, 22nd Sept. and loth Ort, 1N08, and dat April tah; 
und Capt, Murray to Sir 1). Oehterhany, Ath April, Hah dune, ane 
27th Aug, 1821, 
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to be Wazir of the empire, and to hoki the Decean as u 
dependent suvercign. The Punjab was not included ; but 
it did not transpire that cither Ranjit Singh, or Sansiir 
Chand, or the two ex-kings of Kabul, were privy to the 
design, and, as soon as the circumstance beeame known, 
Sansir Chand cumpelled his guest to proceed ¢lsewhere. 
Appa Sihib repaired, in 1822, to Mandi, which lies between 
Kiingra and the Suulejs) but he wandered to Amritsar 
about 1828, and only finally quitted the country during the 
following year, to find an asylum with the Rija of Jodhpur. 
That state had become an English dependency, and the 
ex-Riji’s surrender was required 5 but the strong objections 
of the Rajpit induced the Government to be satisfied with 
wv promise of his safe custody, and he died almost forgotten 
in the yenr 18 4.4 

As has been mentioned, the Raji Bir Singh, of Niirpur, in 
the hills, had been dispossessed: of his elietship in the year 
1816. Ile sought refuge to the south of the Sutlej, and 
iuunedialely made propostls to Shih Shuji, who lac just. 
renehed Ludhiiina, to enter into a eombination against. 
Ranjit Singh. The Mahirfji liad not altogether despised 
similar tenders of allegiance from various discontented 
chiefs, when the Shiih was his prisonersguest in Lahore 3 he 
remenibered the treaty between the Shih and the Wngtlish, 
and he knew how readily dethroned kings might be made 
use of by the ambitious. Ne wished to ascertain the views 
of the English authorities, but he veiled his suspicions of 
then in terms of apprehension of the Narpur laijd. His 
troops, he said, were absent in the neighbourhood of Multiin, 
and Bir Singh might eross the Sutle) and raise disturbances, 
The reception of emissaries by Shih Shuji was then dis- 
countenaneed, and the residence of the exiled Raji at 
Lanihiina was discouraged ; bul Ranjit Singh was told 
thas his right to attempt the reeovery of his chiefshup was 
aimitted, aldhough he would net be allowed to organize the 

Ct, Murray, fenjfit Neagh, p. 1203 Moorcroft, Travcla, f. 100; 
and the qunsd offichul authority, the Bengal and Ayre earlier for INL, 
142 (artieles ‘Nagpur’ and “fodhpar'). See also Capt. Morray, 
letters to Resident at Delhi, 2tth Nov. anc 28d Deo, THE, Claes 
ih Jan, 1822, and Ith Jane (424; and likewise Capt. Waco to 
Reaident at Delhi, Loth March leze, 


1822. 


—— _ 
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1819-20. means of doing so within the British limits. The Maharaji 
seemed satisfied that Lahore would be sufe while he wan 
absent in the south or west, and he said no more. 

The travel- In the year 1819 the able and adventurous traveller, 

ler Moor, | Moorcroft, left the plains of India in the hope of reaching 

Punjab, Yarkand and Bukhara. In the hills of the Punjab he 

ae experienced diflicultics, and he wak induced to repair to 
Tahore to wait upon Ranjit Singh He was honourably 
received, and any lurking suspicions of his own designs, or 
of the views of his Government, were soon dispelled. The 
Maharaja conversed with frankness of the events of his life ; 
he showed the traveller his bands of horsemen and battalions 
of infantry, and encouraged him to visit any part of the 
capital without hesitation, and at his own leisure. Mr. 
Mooreroft’s medical skill and gencral knowledge, hin candid 
manner and personal activity, produced an impression 
favourable to himself and advantageous to his countrymen 3 
but his proposition that British merchandise should be 
admitted into the Punjab at a fixed seale of duties wax 
reecived wilh evasion, The Mahirijii's revenues might be 
affected, it. was said, and his principal officers, whose advice 
was necessiury, were absent on distant expeditions. Bevery 
facility was afforded to Mr. Mooreroft. in prosecuting: his 
journey, and it was arranged that, if he could: not reach 
Yarkand from Tibet, he might proceed through Kashmir 
to Kabul and Bukhara, the route which it wan eventually 
found necessary £0 pursue. Myr. Moorcroft reached Ladiikh 
in safety, and in 1821 he beeame possessed of a letter from 
the Russian minister, Prince Nexselrode, recommenda a 
merchant to the good offices of Ranjit Singh and assuring 
him thal the traders of the Punjab would be well received 
in the Russian dominions - for the emperor wus himself a 
benign ruler, he earnestly desired the prosperity of other 
countries, and he was especially the wellewisher of that 


Tho public gorrespondence generally of (SEO U7 tina here been 
oferred to, and eapecially Che letter of Governnent te Resident 
at Delhi, dated Lith April [817 In 1826 Bir Singh aade another 
aitempt to recover his principality; but he was xeived and impricanedd, 
(Murray, Kaajit Singh, po Mb, and Capt. Marray to Reaident at 
Delhi, 26th Fob. 1827.) Ho was sulwequently released, and was 
alive, but unheeded, in 18-44. 
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reigned over by the ISing of the Sikhs. The person recom- 
mended had died on his way southward from Russia; and 
it appeared that, six years previously, he had been the 
bearer of similar communications for the Maharaji of 
Lahore, and the Raja of Ladakh. 


Ranjit Singh now possessed a broad dominion, and un 
instructed intellect might have rejuiced in the opportunity 
afforded for wise legislation, and for consolidating aggre- 
gated provinces into one harmonious empire. But such a 
task neither suited the Mahiriji’s genius nor that of the 
Sikh nation; nor is it, perhaps, avreeable to the constitution 
of any political socicly, that its limits shall be fixed, or that 
the pervading spirit of a people shall rest, until its expansive 
foree is destroyed and becomes obnoxious to change and 
decay. Ranjit Singh grasped the more obvious characteris- 
tics of the impulse given by Nainek and Gobind ; he dex- 
terously turned them to the purposes of his own materia! 
ainbition, and he appeared to be an absolute nionarch in the 
midst of willing and obedient subjects. But he kuew that 
he merely directed intu a particular channel a power which 
he could neither destroy nor control, and that, to prevent 
the Sikhs turning upon hiunself, or contending with one 
another, he must regulurly enguge them in concguest and 
remote warfare. The first political system ofthe cnancipated 
Sikhs had crumbled to pieees, purtly through its own defects, 
partly owing to its contact with a well-ordered and civilized 
government, and partly in consequence of the ascendancy 
of one superior wind. The * Misals’ had vanished, or were 
only represented by Ahluwalia aud Patifla (or Pbilkin), 
the one depending on the personal friendship of Ranjit Singh 
for its chief, and the other upheld in separate portions by 
the expediency of the English. But Ranjit Singh never 
thought his own or the Sikh sway was to be conflned to the 
Punjab, and his only wish was to lead armies as far as faith 
in the Khilse and confidence tn his skill would take brave 
and believing men. The troubled himself not at all with the 
theory or the practical niecties of administration, and he 


1 Movrerolt, Uravels, i. 99, L053; and soo alnu pp. SNU, 387, wilh 
rospoet to w previous lotlor to Ranjit Singh, 


1821, 
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would rather bave added a provinee tu his rule than haye 
received the assurances of his Knylish neighbours that be 
legislated with discrimination in commercial affairs and 
with a just regard for the amelioration of his ignorant and 
fanatical subjects of various persuasions, He tuohk from 
the land as much as it could readily Mield. and he took fram 
merehants as miueh as they could profitably give phe puf 
down open marauding 5 the Sikh peusantry cujosed a light 
assessment 3 no local officer dared to oppress a member af 
the Hhiilsa ; and if elsewhere the farmers of revenue were 
resisted in their tyrannical proecedings, they were more 
likely to be changed than to be supported bs battalions, 
We did not ordinarily punish nen whe took redress into 
their own hands, tor whieh, indeed, bis subordinates were 
prepared, and whieh they guarded against as they could, 
The whole wealth and the whole cnergies of the people 
were devoted to war, and to the preparation of military 
means and equipment. The system is that comuton to all 
feudal governments, and it vives muaeh scope to individual 
wnbition, and tends to produce independence of charneter, 
L suited the mass of the Sikh population ; (hey trad agzaple 
employment, they loved contention, and they were pleased 
that city after cily admitted the supremmey of the Khiilsat 
wad enabled them Lo enrich theit families. But Ranjit Singh 
never arrogated to himself the title or the puwern of donpot 
or tyrant. He was assiduous in bis devotions 5 he honoured 
men of reputed sunctily, and enabled them to practine an 
enlarged charity ; he altributed every success to the favour 
of God, and he styled himself and peaple colleetively the 
* Khalsa’, or commonwealth of Gobind. Whether in walk- 
ing barefooted to make his obeisunee to a collateral repre. 
sentative of his prophets, or in rewarding « soldier distin- 
guished by that symbol of his faith, along and ample beard, 
or in restraining (he excesses of the fanatien! Akdlin, or in 
beating an anny and aequiring a province, his own mane 
and his own matlives were kept curefully canceled, and 
everything was done for the sake af the Gurd, for the 
advantage of the Bhiilsa, and in the nuane of the Lord! 

1 Ranjit Singh, in writing rin talking of his government, alwaye 


used (he term * Khilse* On bin seal he wrede, an any Sikd uatally 
writer, his uame, with the profix ' Akal Sahai’, that i, for instaned, 
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In the year 1822 the French Generals, Ventura and 
Allard, reached Lahore by way of Persia and Afghiinistan, 
and, after some little hesitation, they were employed and 
treated wilh distinction! It has been usual to attribute the 
superiority of the Sikh army to the labours of these two 
officers, and of their subsequent coadfutors, the Generals 
Court and Avilabile; but, in truth, the Sikh owes his execl- 
lence as a soldier to his own hardihood of character, to that 


‘God the helper, Ranjit Singh ’—an inscription strongly resembling 
the ‘God with us’ of the Commonwealth of Hngland.  Profersor 
Wilxon (Jow nal Aoyal Asiatic Sucicty, No. xvii, p. 51) thus seen 
scarcoly justified in saying that Ranjit Singh deposed Niinak and 
Gobind, and the supreme ruler of the universe, und held hiznself to 
be the impersonation of the Khiilsa ! 

With respect to the abstract excellence or moderation, or the 
practical efliciency or suilablencss of the Sikh goverment, opinions 
will always differ, as they willabout all other governments. Et ia not 
simply an unmeaning truism to say that the Sikh goverment suited 
the Sikhs well, for such we degree of fitness id one of the ends of all 
governments of ruling classes, and the adaptation has (husa degree of 
poritive merit. In judging of individuals, moreover, the extent and 
the peculinritiesoftheeciviligation of their times should be remem bored, 
and the prosent condition of the Punjab shows a conthination of the 
characteristics of rising modiaoval Kuropo and of the deeaging 
Byzantine empire - semi-barbarous in either light, but possessed at 
ones of wuaitive youthful vigour, and of an eat runes knowledge of 
many of the arte which adorn lifo in the moat advanced stagern of 
nocieby, 

The fact, again, that acity like Asri(aur ia the crontion of the Sikhe 
at oneo refutes Imury charges of oppression or inisgovernment, and 
Jol. Jtrancklin only repeats the genoral opinion of the time when ho 
nuyn (Lifeaf Nhith Aldon, py. 77) that the lands under Sikh rule were 
cultivated with great assiduity, Mr. Masson could herr of ng com- 
plaintx in Multiin (Joarneys, 1. 30, 304), and although Mooreroft 
notices the depressed condition of tha Kashnilein (Z'racels, i. 128) he 
doen not notice the circumstance of w grievous famine having occurred 
shortly before his visit, whieh drove thousands of the people te the 
plains of India, and he forgets that the valley baud been under the 
sway of Afghiin adventurers for many years, the severity of whore 
nde is noticed by Korster (Urdeecla, ii, 20, &a). The ancestors of tho 
numearoud families of Kushintel Brahmans, now settled in Dell, 
Lucknow, &., wero likewise refugees from Afghan opproasdon ; and 
tin curious that the consolidation of Ranjit Slugh’s power should 
ve indaved severtl of thea families to repair to the Punjab, and 
ven to roturn to their original eountry. This, notwithatanding the 
‘Tincdluiann of tho Sikh faith, do still womowhet in favour of Sikh rule. 

' Murray, Lanjit Singh, p. 131, &e. 
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spirit of adaptation which distinguishes every new people, 
and to that feeling of a common interest and destiny im. 
planted in him by his great teachers. The Rijpiits and 
Pathins are valiant and high-minded warriors : but uheip 
pride and their courage are personal only, and coneern them 
us ten of ancient family and noble lineage ; they will do 
nothing unworthy of their birth, but they are indifferent te 
the polition! advancement of their race, The efforts of the 
Marithas, in crancipating themaclves from a foreign yoke, 
were neither guided nor strengthened by any distinet hope 
or desire. They became free, but Knew pot how to remain 
independent, and they allowed a erafty Brahman? to tum 
their ainiess aspirations to his own profit, and to found g 
dyuasty of § Peshwiis* on the achievements of anlettered 
Stdras. Ambitious soldiers took a further advantage of the 
spirit called up by Sivaji, but as it was not sustained by any 
pervading religious principle of action, a few generations saw 
the race vield to the expiring efforts of Muhanimadanmamn, 
and the Murithiis owe their present, position, as fulers, te 
the intervention of European strangers. The genuine 
Marathi can senreely be said fo exist, and the two hundred 
thousand speanmen oof the hist century are onee more 
shepherds and tillers of the ground. Similar remitrhy anpspily 
to the Gurkhas, Chat other Indian people whieh has riven to 
Rreatness in latter times by its own innate power, mntaingled 
With religious hope. ‘They beeane masters, but ne peeuline 

7 [The referenen is to Nan Karnuivin, whe beeante Prince Mindetes 
of the Peshwa in P7756 und whe died in DM, having escreieed an 
extraordinary influencs over Marathi politics during fin years of 
axcondnucy, He had conaittently been oppona to thy suilition! 
pregeent of the Kuglivh an subversive of Manithd power, std he 
objected to the ompluyment of forsign troops under Any ccuurbitionay 
but ho was faithful to bis polition! esyagements, ane hin devotion te 
the maintenance of the honour of his own motion is attenteal Lis thie 
redpeet of all his contemporarion, ‘The faithlena materials with whith 
he had to deal at Che elose: of bis life Cheew hii inte ritripien mune 
combinetions for his own preservation whieh would atherwiae base 
heer avoided and left hana at liberty to ent inue thor able aetimoniad ea: 
fon he had conducted for twenty tive yearn (Meadows Vayla). 
Gn the oveaaion of hia death he Baylis Readdent at Pooms wrote: 
‘With him haw departed all the widened merterstion ef the 


Marathi: Goverment.’ See Grank Duff, Elidtory tf the Aturathas, 
al, Lszt, J. Lus... Igu,| 
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institution formed the landmark of their thoughts, and the 
vitality of the original impulse seems fast waning before the 
superstition of an ignorant priesthood and the turbulence 
of a feudal nobility. The difference between these races and 
the fifth tribe of Indian warriors will be at once apparent. 
The Sikh looks before him only, the ductility of his youthful 
intellect readily receives the most useful impression, or takes 
the most advantageous forin, and religious faith is ever 
present to sustain him under any adversity, and to assure 
him of an ultimate triumph. 

The Rajpit and Pathin will fight as Pirthi Raj and 
Jenghiz Khin waged war; they will ride on horses in 
tumultuous array, and they will wield a sword and spear 
with individual dexterity: but neither of these cavalicrs will 
deign to stand in regular ranks and to handle the musket of 
the infantry soldier, although the Muhanimadan has always 
been a brave and skilful server of heavy cannon. The 
Maratha is equally averse to Lhe European system of warfare, 
and the less stiffened Gurkha bas only had the power or the 
opportunity of forming battalions of footmen, unsupported 
by an active cavalry and a trained artillery. The early 
foree of the Sikhs was composed of horsenien, but they seem 
intuitively to have adopted the new and formidable usatch- 
lock of recent tines, instead of their ancestral bows, and the 
spear common to every nation. Mr. Forster noticed this 
peculiarity in 1788, and the advantage it gave in desultory 
warfare.’ In 1805, Sir John Maleolm did not think the Sikh 
was beLter mounted Uian the Marithii;4 but, in 1810, Sir 
David Ochterlony considered that, in’ the confidenee of 
untried strength, his great native courage would show hint 
more formidable than a follower of Sindhia or Wolkar, and 
reulily lead him to face a battery of well-served guns2 The 
peculiar arm of the contending nations of the last century 
passed into a proverb, and the phrase, the Muarfithi, spear, 
the Afghin sword, the Sikh matehlock, and the English 
cannon, is SUL of common repetition; nor dees it gratify 
the pride of the prevent masters of India to hear their 
success abéribuled rather do the sumber and execllence of 


1 Vorster, Travels, i, 332. 4 Maleulm, Sketch of the Sikhe, pp. UH, Lol, 
® Nir D. Ochtorlony to Government, lit Deo, 1810, 
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dat 


their urtillery, than to that dauntiess courage and firm 
array which have enabled the humble foutmen to witt most 
of those distant victories whieh add glory te the Bnyglish 
name. Nevertheless it has always been the object of rival 
powers to obtain a numerous aruillery 5 the battalions of 
De Boigne would never separate themselves from their 
cannon, and the presence of that formidable arm: is yet, 
perhaps, essential to the full confidence of the British 


Sepoy.! 

Ranjit Singh said that, in 1805, he went to see the order 
of Lord Lake's army, and it is known that in 1809 he 
admired und praised the diseipline af Mr. Metcalfe’. small 
escort, Whieh repulsed the sudden onset of a body of ene 
raged Ak@lis® He began, after that period, ta give his 
attention to the formation of regalar infantry. und in ExT 
Sir David Ochterlony saw two regiments of Sikhs, besides 
several of Tindustiinis, drilled by men whe had resigned or 


t This feeling is well knows te all who have hart any 0 poriv nee af 
Indian troops. A gunaer iso prouder man Chana nasketecr ss when 
battalions arc ninutinous, they will nut allew ateangera ton pyaeueh 
their guns, and the best dispoditioned regiments wall acts hy Teva 
them in tho rear fo go iite action men nealered, andnntanee ed which 
happened in Perron's warfare with Gearpe Phonic (Major Sunth, 
Re gquder Corps in Tadian Biaplay, potty 

The ranks of the Britinh Army arn indecd tithet with Kusjpotes sae 
Pad fii vo cated, and alu with eilionss laut testeDy abd auger Preeti 
the provinces of the Upper Ganges, the inhabitantia of whats tose 
Jeeume greatly modified in character hy complete compieat anal 
mixture with stranyer 3 and, while they retuin dome of the dintin 
Kuibhing marks of their races, they are, an selidliera, Che werent np 
cemriod, aid do net podsenn thie ardent ane reat feat feedings, or that 
spirit of clanship, which characterize the more peersatndares deve oreadenagtas 
of Kahuttriyas and Afghina Tho remarha in the text tha reler 
eapecially to the Pathings of Robilkand and Hariana anit hinalar 
aeattored colonies, and to the yeomuury and Littl Proporta of 
Rijpatiinn. (Much of this is of cour ineatreet atid refira te Hae 
pre Mutiny conditions of the Aray. With te sergio of a fow 
Hania battered the artillery ix new entirely in the banda of 
Bitlich troop, The Bealiman clement in the Arniy has nlen hee 
qrentfy reduced, AG Che: present thn 3 per cont. of thee effaient 
lighting forces af Che Litan Arniy came tan the Panpeb bio } 

* Moarerolt, Mardi 1. 102, [Phe feet of thin view husinye been 
Huu i athe Beatie ond div at paddaie in thee Diaey ef fa. Notion bal, 
The fatter wan Court Vahl to Ranjad Singh, Bas 

* Murray, Mea jit Singh, poe, 
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deserted the British service.’ The next year the Mahdrijé 
talked of raising twenty-five battalions,’ and his confidence 
in discipline was inerensed by the resistance which the 
Gurkhas offered to the Brilish arms. He caolisted people 
of Lhat nation, but his atlention was chiefly given to the 
instruction of his own countrymen, and in 1820 Mr. Moor- 
eroft. noticed with approbation the appearance of the Sikli 
foot-soldier”) Ranjit Singh had not got his people to resign 
their cusLomary weapons and order of battle without. some 
Lrouble. Ie encouraged them by good pay, by personal 
ubtention to their drill and equipment, and by himself 
wearing the strange dress, and going through the formal 
ercise.’4 "The old chiefs disliked the innovation, and Desi 
Singh Majithiaé, the father of the present mechanic and 
lisciplinarian Lahna Singh, assured the companions of 
Mr. Mooreroft that) Multfin and) Peshiiwar and) Kashmir 
md all been won by the Free Khilsa cavalier.” By derrees 
dhe infantry: service came to be preferred, and, before 
tanjit Singh died, he saw it regarded as the proper warlike 
uray of his people. Nor did they give their heart to the 
nusket alone, but were perhaps more readily brought te 
erve guns than to stand in even ranks as footmen. 

Such was the state of change of che Sikh army, and such 
vere the views of Ranjit Singh, when Generals Allard and 
7entura obtained serviee in the Panjab, They were fortue 


1 Sir D, Ochterlony to Government, 27th Feb. INh2. 

2 Nir D. Ochterlony to Gavernmont, 4th Marc 1803, 

8 Moorerott, Traeeds, 1. 08. Phere were at that tine, as there are 
Hl, Gurkhas in tho servico of Lahore, 

§ The author owed this aneadote to Munshi Shihamat AH, ot her- 
‘ido favournbly known to the publie by his book on the Sikhs mad 
fghiuia, 

5 Moororoft, Tramda, 1, 08, Ranjit Singh usually required bis 
wdatorios to provide for conatant aorvics, a herminan for avery 
10 rupees which they held in land, bawides being rondy with other 
ghting-mon on an emergency, This proportion loft tho Jagirdie 
w-half only of Lin catate untaxed, as on officiont horseman vort 
out 250 rupoos annually, Tho Turks (Ranke, OHoman Hmpire, 
l. 18-43, Introd., p. 5) required a horseman four the first 3,(K0 capers, 
60 dollars, or kay [25 rupoos, and an additional one for every other 
Q00 axpers, or 208 rupwias, In England, in the sevontoonth century, 
horgoman wad asscnsod on every fiyo hundred pounds of income, 
focaulay, /islory of Ragland, i. 291.) 
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1920. nate in having an excellent material to work with, and, like 


Sore skilful officers, they made a good use of their means and 
uuja me isi 
hefore the opportunities, ‘They gave a morlerate degree of precision 


arrival of and completeness to a system already introduced; but 


Frenc : : , 
eAlceae: their labours are more conspicuous in Freneh words of 


Whose seT- gommuand, in treble ranks, and in squares salient with guns, 
veLue vali than in the ardent courage, the alert obedience, and the 
10 Ranjit long endurance of fatigue, which distinguished the Sikh 


Bingh, aod horsemen sixty years ago, and which pre-erinently charac. 


fothem- — terize the Sikh footman of the present. day among the other 

ae: soldiers of India.+ Neither did Generals Ventura and Allurd, 
Court and Avitabile, ever assume to themselves the merit 
of having ereated the Sikh army, and perhaps their ability 
and independence of character added more to the general 
belief in European siiperiority, than all their instructions 
to the reul efliciency of the Sikhs as soldiers, 

Ranjtt When a boy, Ranjit Singh was betrothed, as has been 


ne related, to Mchtéb Kaur, the daughter of Gurbukhsh Singh, 


aud family the young heir of the Kanhayaé (or Ghani) chiefship, whe 
TCHMMONS, 

1 For notices of this ondurance of fatigue, see Forster, Trea ba, i, 
382, 3835 Malealm, Sketch, po 1413 Me Mason, Journeys, i. th: 
and Col, Steinbach, Punjab, pp. 03, 4. 

The general conatitution of a Sikh regiment was a commandant and 
atljutent, with subordinate officars to cach company, The men werd 
paid by doputios of the ‘ Baksh!', or pnymasters but the rally wore 
choked by ' Mutasnddia’, or clurks, who daily noted down whether 
the men wore absent or present. ‘To vach regiment at leant one 
*Cranthi’, or reador of tho aeriptures, was attached, who, when nut 
paid by the government, was sure of boing supported by the mon, 
The Granth was usually deposited near the ‘jhanda', or flag, which 
belonged to the regiment, and which represented its head quarters, 
Light tents and beasts of burden were allowed in fixed propert iene 
to cach battalion, and tho stato alan provided two couka, or rather 
bakers, for each company, who baked the men’s cukon after they had 
themselves knoaded them, or who, in sume instances, provided une 
leavened lonves for thoge of their own or an inferior race, In canton: 
monte the Sikh suldiors lived to somo extent in barracks, and not 
cach man In a seperate hut, & custom which should bss introduced 
inte the British service, (‘The barrack system has heen introduced. 
Tho whole organization of the Sikh army under Ranjit Sigh ds of 
much interest. Quite recently sume reaearch has hoon initiated and 
in still in progrons upon the Sikh records inthe Secretariat ut Lahore, 
The renult of this, as far as it concerns the army, Will be found Jn the 
Appondix, section XX XIX,-~ Ep, | 
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fell in battle with his father Mahin Singh. Sada Kaur, 
the mother of the girl, possessed a high spirit and was ambi- 
tious of power, and, on the death of the Kanhayd leader, 
Jai Singh, wbout 1793, her influence in the affairs of the con- 
federacy became paramount, She encouraged her young 
son-in-law to set aside the authority of his own widow 
mother, and at the age of seventeen the future Mahirijit 
is not only sald to have taken upon himself the management 
of his affairs, but to have had his mother put to death as an 
aduliress. The support of Sada Kaur was of great use to 
Ranjit Singh in the beginning of his carcer, and the eco- 
operation of the Kanhayi Misal mainly enabled him to 
master Lahore and Amritsar. Her hope seems to have been 
that, as the grandmother of the chosen heir of Ranjit Singh, 
and as av chieftainess in her own right, she would be able to 
exercise a conmmanding influence in the affairs of the Sikhs : 
but her daughter was childless, and Ranjit Singh himself 
was equally able and wary. In 1807 it was understood that 
Mehtab Kaur was pregnant, and it is believed that she waa 
really delivered of a daughter; but, on Ranjit Singh's 
return from an expedition, he was presented with two boys 
as his offspring. The Mahirijii doubted : and perhaps he 
alweys gave credence to the report that Sher Singh was 
the son of a carpenter, and Tira Singh the child of a wenver, 
yet they continued to be brought up ander the eare of their 
reputed grandmother, as if their parentage had been ad- 
mitted. But Sada Kaur perceived that she could obtain 
no power in the names of the children, and the disappointed 
woman addressed tha Knglish authorities in 1810, and 
denounced her son-in-law os having usurped her rights, and 
as resolved on war with his new allies. Her communications 
received some attention, but she was unable ty organize an 
insurrection, and she became in «& manner reconciled to her 
position. In 1820, Sher Singh was virtually adopted by the 
Maharaji, with the apparent object of finally setting aside 
the power of his mother-in-law, She was required to assign 
half of the lands of the Kanhayf& chlefship for the main- 
tenance of the youth; but she refused, and she was in 
consequence seized and Imprisoned, and her whole posses- 
sions confiscated. The little estate of Whadni, to the south 
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of the Sutlej, was however restored fo her through British 
Intervention, as has already been mentioned.! 

Ranjit Singh was also betrothed, when a boy, foo the 
daughter of Khazin Singh, a chief af the Nakhais con. 
federaey, and by her be had asonin the vear P802, who way 
named Kharak Singh, and brought upoas das heir Phe 
youth was married, In the year U822, to the danuhter of a 
Kanhayi leader, and the nuptials were celebrated amid 
many rejoieings. In isi6 the Mahiiriji placed the mother 
under some degree of restraint owing to her uiisinanagenent 
of the estates assigned for the tnaintenance of (he prince, tnd 
he endeavoured to rouse the spirit of his son te exertion wand 
enterprise + but he was of a weak and indolent character, 


Nau Mhal and the attempt was vain. [othe yeur PS27 a son was horn 
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to Kharauk Singh, and the child, Nau Nabil Singh, soon 
eame to be regarded as the heir of the Punjab. 

Such wore the domestic relations of Ringgit Singh, but be 
shared largely in dhe opprobriim heaped upon his country. 
men as the pretisers of every immorality, and he is not 
only represented to have frequently indulged in strong drink, 
but to lave occasionally outraged deeones by appearing: in 
publie inebrinted, and surrounded with eourtessna] In 
his earlier dias scone of these women, mungd Molina, obtained 
a rent ascendancy over Dini aiid, in dst, he enused eoinn 
or medals to be straek bearing hercnime p batoit weld he 
ile to regard Ranjit Singh as an habitual drunkard or as 
one greatly devoted ta spose) pleasures pond i wanld be 
equianlly unrensonable to believe the noass of the Sikh people 
ay Wholly Jost to shame and as revellers in every view whieh 
dispraces hutnnoity. Deultless the sense of personnal honaur 
aod of female purity is les high among Ue rude and enact 
afovery age, than meng fhe inforuiod and the civilized 5 
wid when the whole peasantry of a countey suddenly attain 
ty power and wealth, and are freed from many of the 
restraints of society, an unustial proportion will necesnrily 


Ma, Murray, Aan jit Siagh, pp. 4th $1, 00, 127, 28, 0b, 1a, Nee 
neve Sie. Urhtorlony do Goverment, staan Mth Pee. Tad, and 
Th 100 of this volume, 

7 'f, Murray, dan git Singh, py. $8, Oi, ab Hh, Db, bet 
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resign themselves to the seductions of pleasure, and freely 
give way to their most depraved appetites. But such ¢x- 
cesses are nevertheless exceptional to the general usage, and 
those who vilify the Sikhs at one time, and deseribe their 
long and rapid marches at another, should remember the 
contradiction, and reflect that what common-sense and the 
belter feelings of our nature haye always condemned, can 
never be the ordinary practice of a nation. The armed 
defenders of a country eannot be kept under the same degree 
of moral restraint as ordinary citizens, with quict habits, 
fixed abodes, and watehful pastors, and it is iMogical to 
apply the character of a few dissolute chiefs and licentious 
soldiers to the thousands of hardy peasants and industrious 
mechanics, and even generally to that body of brave and 
banded men which furnishes the most obvious examples of 
degradation! The husbandman of the Punjab, as of other 
provinees in Upper Tndia, is confined to his cakes of millet 
or wheat and to a draught of water from the wells; the 
soldier fares not much better, and neither indulge in strong 
liquors, exeept upon oeeasions of rejoicing, The indolent 
man of wealth or station, or the more idle religious fanatic, 
may seck excitement, or a refuge from the vacancy of his 
mnind, in drugs and drink; but expensivencss of dict is 
rather a Muhammadan than an Indian characteristic, and 
the Earopenns carry theb potations and the pleasures of 
the table to an excess unknown to the Turk and Persian, 
and which greatly seandalize the frugal Hindu? 


(ol. Steinbach (Paajah, pp. 70, 77) adinits general sintplicity of 
sliet, but ho alka makes some revolting practices universal, Capt. 
Murray (Ranjit Singh, p. Bo) and Mr. Masson (foarieys, 1. 496) are 
likewise somewhat sweeping in their condmmnationn, and even Mr, 
Elphinstone ([iatory of Inedin, it. 505) nakes the charge of culpuble 
dovotion to sonsual plensures very comprehensive, ‘Tho morals, ar 
the manners, of a people, however, should not bo daduced from a few 
axminplos of profligacy : Dnt tho Indiang equally oxaggerate with 
regard te Kuropeadea, and, in pletorial or pantomlmio plecen, thay 
uaually represent Koglishinon drinking and swearing in the sooty 
of courtesans, and ad equally prompt to uae thelr weapons with or 
without a reason, 

# orator (Trae la,1, 393) notices the tomperance of the Sikhs, and 
their forbearance from many onervating senaual pleasures, and ho 
quetyn, he thinks, Col, Puller to w nimilar offuet. Malvulan (Sketch, 

N 
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Yet Ranjit Singh not only yiclded more than was becom- 
ing 10 the promptings of his appetites, but, like all despots 
and solitary authorities, he laid himself open to the charge 
of extravagant partiality and favouritism. He had placed 
himself in some degree in opposition to the whole Sikh 
people; the free followers of Gobind could not be the 
observant slaves of an equal member of the Khalsa, and he 
sought for strangers whose applause would be more rendy 
if less sincere, and in whom he could repose some confidence 
as the creatures of his favour. The first who thus rose to 
distinction was Khushal Singh, a Brahman from near 
Saharanpur, who enlisted in one of the first raised regiments, 
and next became a runner or footman on the Mahiiriijii’s 
establishment. He attracted Ranjit Singh’s notice, and was 
made Jamadar of the Devni, or master of the entry, about 
the year 1811. Wis brother seemed likely to supplant him, 
but his refusal to become a Sikh favoured Khushal Singh’s 
continuance in power, until both yielded to the Jammu 
Rajpiits in the year 1820. Gulab Singh, the eldest of three 
sons, claimed that his grandfather was the brother of the 
well-known Ranjit Deo; but the family was perhaps ille: 
gitimate, and had become impoverished, and Gulib Singh 
took service as a horseman in a band commanded by 
Jamadar Khushal Singh. We sent for his second brother, 
Dhiin Singh, and then, again like the reigning favourite, 
they both became running footmen under Ranjit Singh’s 
eye. Their joint assiduity, and the graceful bearing of the 
younger man, again attracted the Mahiriiji’s notice, and 
Dhiin Singh speedily took the place of the Brihman 
chamberlain, without, however, consigning him to neglect, 
for he retained his estates and his position as a noble. 
Gulab Singh obtained a petty command and signalized 
himself by the seizure of the turbulent Muhammadan Chief 
of Rajauri. Jammu was then conferred in jagir or flef upon 
the family, and the youngest brother, Suchét Singh, as well 
as the two elder, were one by one raised to the rank of Raji, 
and rapidly obtained an engrossing and prejudicial influence 
p. 141) likewise deseribos the Sikhs ay hardy and simple; but, 
doubtless, as tho power of tho nation hag increased since these times, 


Jnxuries and vicious pleasures have, in numerous instances, fulluwed 
wealth and indolonce, 
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in the counsels of the Maharaja, excepting, perhaps, in 
eonnexion with his English relations, the importance of 
which required and obtained the exercise of his own un- 
hiassed opinion. The smooth and crafty Gulib Singh 
ordinarily remained in the hills, using Sikh means to extend 
his own authority over his brother Rajptts, arid eventually 
into Ladiikh ; the less able, but more polished, Dhiiin Singh, 
remained continually in attendance upon the Maharaji, 
ever on the watch, in order that he might anticipate his 
wishes ; while the elegant Suchét Singh fluttered as a gay 
courtier and gallant soldier, without grasping at power or 
creating enemies. The nominal fakir or devotee, the 
Muhammadan Aziz-ud-din, never held the place of an ordi- 
nary favourite, but he attached himself at an early period 
to Ranjit Singh's person, and was honoured and trusted as 
one equally prudent and faithful; and, during the ascendancy 
both of Khushal Singh and Dhiain Singh, he was always 
consulted, and invariably made the medium of communica- 
tion with the British authorities. The above were the most 
conspicuous persons in the Lahore court ; but the mind of 
Ranjit Singh was never prostrate before that of others, and 
he eonferred the government of Multan on the discreet 
Sawan Mal, and rewarded the military talents and genuine 
Sikh feelings of Hari Singh Nalwa by giving him the com- 
nand on the Peshawar frontier; while his ancient com- 
yanion, Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, remained, with increased 
vealth, the only representative of the original ‘ Misals ’, and 
desi Singh Majithié enjoyed the Maharaja’s esteem and con- 
idence as governor of Amritsar and of the Jullundur Doab.! 
1 Cf. Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 84, 113, 1253, 147; Munshi Shiha- 
aat Ali's Sikhs and Afghans, chaps. iv and vii; and, with regard to 
\ziz-ud-din and Desi Singh, see Moorcroft, Travels, i. 94, 98, 110, &e. 
deut.-Col. Lawrence’s work, The Adveniurer in the Punjab, and 
‘apt. Osborne’s Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh, likewise contain 
ame curious information about the Maharaja's chiefs and favourites ; 
nd the author has had the further advantage of referring to a 
lemorandum on the subject, drawn up by Mr. Clerk for Lord Ellen- 
srough. Mohkam Chand has already been alluded to (see ante, 
. 136), and the Brahman Diwan Chand may also be mentioned. 
e was the real commander when Multan was stormed, and heled the 
ivance when Kashmir was at last seized. Of genuine Sikhs, too, 
fp Singh Behrania was distinguished as a brave and generous 
ier, 
N2 
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CHAPTER VII 


FROM TIIF ACQUISITION OF MULTAN, KASHMIR, 
AND PESHAWAR, TO THE DEATH OF RANJTD 


SINGIT 
TR26 BO 


Changed Relations of the Enelish aod sikle Miteedlanceia Tran 
actions—-Capt. Wade, the Political Avent for Sikh Attain ‘the 
Jammit Rijiia Syed Ahmad Shah's Pnearrcetion at Peshdwar 
The Fameof Ranjit Singh The Meeting at Riqpar with Berd Wil 
liam Bentinck - Ranjit Singh's views on Sindh, and the Bagliuh 
Schome of Navigating the foilua Shah Shuji'n Expedition of 
1833-5, and Ranjit Singh's Regular Oveapation of Peshawar 
Ladikh reduced by Raji Gulib Singh Ranjit Singh's Caine 
on Shikirpor and designs an Sindh eroded by the Conmercint 
Policy of the Bngliah ‘The connesion of the Bagliah with the 
Birakeaia of Afghanistan Post Mohatsioat retipes befiure 
Ranjit Singh —The Sikhs defeated bythe Afvhing The Marriage 
of Nau Nihal Singh Sir Ulery Bane ‘The Brgtixh, out 
Muhammad, and the Etneainm, and the Renloration of Shih 
Shuji— Ranjit Singh feels carb by the Magtinh The Boeath of 
Ranjit Ningh. 


1823, Ranvir Sivan had brought Peshiiwar under his sway, 
Change in but the complete reduction of the province was yet to cost 
the posi- him an arduous warfare of many years. He had become 
Anecae. master of the Punjab almost unheeded by the English + but 
lively to the position and views of that people had changed sinee 
ino English they asked his aid against. the armies of Napoleon, ‘The 
year 1823. Jumna and the sea-const. of Bombay were no longer the 
proclaimed limits of their empire; the Narbadit had been 
crossed, the slates of Riijputiina had been rendered trlne 
tary, and, with the laudable cesign of diffusing weulth anal 
of linking remote provinees together in the st rong and unefial 
bonds of commerce, they were about to enter VON soheren 
of navigation and of trade, whieh enused them to depreente 
the ambition of the king of the Siklis, and led them, hy aure 
yet unforeseen steps, to absorb his dominion in thee own, 
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and tu grasp, perhaps inserutubly to chasten, with the vokd 
unfeeling hand of worldly rule, the youthful spirit of social 


change aud religious reformation evoked by the genius of 


Nanak and Gobind. 

In the year 1824, the turbulent Mutammaulin tribes on 
cither side of the Dadus above Attock arose in rebellion, ane 
the Sikh General, Hart Singh, reecived a severe cheek. The 
Mohirijii hastened by forced anarches to that carter, 
and agin forded the rapid, stony-bedded Lndus 3 but the 


mountaineers dispersed at his approach, and dns display of 


power was hardly rewarded by Yiir Muhanad Kbiin's 
renewed proLestations of allegiance.’ In Fk23 Ranjit Singh's 
oblention was anuscd with overtures from the Gurkhas, whe 
forgot his former rivalry in the ayerwhelming greatness of 
the Moglish 3 but the precise object of the Nepiilew did not 
transpire, amd the restless spirit of the Sikh chief sn Ted 
him to the Chenih, with the design of seiaingg Slukarpur.é 
The oceurrence of a seureity in Saad. ateb perhaps the 
rumours ef The hostil: preparations of Che Eaylish apainst 
Bharatpur? induced hin to return to his eapital belore the 
end of dhe year, The ddé usurper of the Jurong ashe dis 
brother Jat of the Hii te aid hin; but tha Mahariiji 
uffeated to diseredit he noission, aid ao saitinthed) the Heitids 
auuthorition without corapromising himself with the coaster 
of a fortress whieh hind successfully roniated the disciplined 
troops and the dreaded artillery of his avdylibours.! Unt 
vbout the same tine Hanjit Sdagh Hkewlen found reason to 
distrust the possessor of strongholds ¢ nod Fateh Singh 


E (upt. Maureay, Manget songh, py Lb, BAR, 

2 Avent it Iadhite Capt. Mureay, Usth Math INgdo, amd tape, 
Murray inroply, doth Marek. © alee Murray, Mangal Soogh, po tab 

2 This famoundfortreas waa beweged by tho Baaglids forces (001K 
muieese cured RCE gevatus) once VMs dee, PM, tied fold ny 8th dan. Use, 
loa oapture tide a great iaprenion, aa it bard heen dese dinpreg- 
gthle. ‘The operations wire wader the direction of Land Cambormere, 
he Comumnuader-in-Chiel wha, aa Sit Mapleton Cotton, had fought 
Indes Wellington in the Eouiaala, © Bae | 

4 Capt. Murray bo the fesident at Delhi, Det and ded (it. lagu, 
wel Capt, Wade te Capt. Murray, ath Get, Osta Capt, Wade, 
rowover, it the prautod Marratay of hea Serviers, po 7, reyes onta 
fanjit Ningh aa pausing ty take advantayo ul any duwators which 
Wight budall tho Kaytiah, 
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1826. Ahluwalia was constrained by his vld brother in aris to 
———— jeave a masonry citadel unfinished, and was further induced 
singh the by his own fears to fly to the south of the Sutlej. He wus 
Ahluwalia assured of English protection in his ancestral estaten in 
on the Sirhind province, but Ranjit Singh, remembering 
perhaps the joint treaty with Jord Lake, carnestiv endea- 
voured to allay the fears of the fugitive, and to recall aehiet 
so dangerous in the hands of his allies. Fateh Singh re- 
turned to Lahore in 1827; he was received with marked 
honour, and he was confirmed in nearly all his possessions, 
Ranjit Towards the end of 1826, Ranjit Singh was attacked with 
Singh falls sickness, and he sought the aid of Kuropean skill, Dr, 


attended - Murray, a surgeon in the British-Indian army, was sent to 


by mah attend him, and he remained at Lahore for seme tine, 
pia although the Mahiirija was more dinponed to trust to time 
1826. and abstinence, or to the enmpirical remedies of his own 


physicians, than to the preseribers of unknown drags anid 
the practisers of new ways. Ranjit Singh, nevertheless, 
liked to have his foreign medical adviser near him, ax one 
from whom information could be gained, and whom it 
Auecdoies, might be advantageous to please. He seemed asisietis about 
the proposed visit of Lord Amherst, the Governurehieneral, 
to the northern provinees ; he asked about the quialition of 
the Burmese troops,? and the amount of money demunded 
by the English victors at the end of Lhe war with that people; 
he was inquisitive about the mutiny of a regiment of Sepoys 


1 Rosidont at Delhi to Capt. Murray, Poth dane INS, and Capt, 
Murray, Ranjit Singh, p. 144. The oll chief had, os early ae 181), 
desired to be regarded ug separately connected wilh the Bayhish, we 
fearful had he become of his ‘turban-brother’. (Gavermaent to 
Sir D. Ochterlony, 4th Ost. 1811.) 

The Cis-Sutlej Muhammadan Chief of Mamdot, formerly of Kantir, 
fled and returned about the sumo time an Mateh Singh, for simuler 
reasons, and after making similar endeavours ta fe revopnized as un 
English dependant. (Government to Kesislent at Dellu, tath April 
1827, with. correspondence to which it relates, and of, Mureay, Aan jit 
Singh, p. 148.) 

4 [The Burmese War broke out on ith Bob, ES! tan Che reault of 
disturbed relations going buck an far na MIR. MH dasted tal gdth Feb, 
1826, when, by the Treaty of Yandaba, the Burnes Governunent 
ceded the provinces of Tunassurim, Aracan, and Aswan, ated paid ad 
indomnity of one million storling.--- Eu. | 
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at Barrackpore, and he wished to know whether native 
troops had been employed in quelling it.) On the arrival of 
Lord Amherst at Simla, in 1827, a further degree of intimacy 
became inevitable , a mission of welcome and inquiry was 
sent to wait upon his lordship, und the compliment was 
returned by the deputation of Capt. Wade, the British 
fronticr authority, to the Mahariiji’s court.2 During the 
following year the English Commander-in-Chief arrived 
at Ludhiana, ond Ranjit Singh sent an agent to convey to 
him his good wishes ; but an expected invitation to visit 
the strongholds of the Punjab was not given to the captor of 
Bharatpur.’ 

The little business to be transacted between the British 
and Sikh governments was entrusted to the management of 
the Resident at Delhi, who gave his orders to Capt. Murray, 


! Capt. Wado to the Rosident at Delhi, 24th Sep. and Soth Nov 
1826, and Jat Jun, 1827. Of Murray, Ranjit Singh, po it (The 
mutiny at Barrackporo was tho result of the disinelination of the 
troops to go on service in Burma. ‘There wer three native regiments 
at this station—26bh, 47th, and 62nd~ and all of them became tis. 
affected. On Ist Nov, 1824, the 47th brake inte open mutiny. 
English troops wore sont to tho station, and tho 47th wery diaperncd 
by artillery and tho regimont was struck off the army list, ‘Iho othur 
two rogimonts escaped without punishmont.—Kn, | 

2 Govornmont to Capt. Wado, 2nd May, 1827, 

* Murray, Jtengit Singh, po 147, About this tin the journeyings 
and studies of the onthusiadtic aeholur Geom de Keoros, and the 
establishinont of Simla as a British post, had mado the Chinon of 
Tibet as curious about the English in one way as Ranjit Singh wan 
in anothor. Thus the authorities at Cire appear to Lave addrensod 
the authoritios of Binsthir, an English dependency, saying, ‘that 
in andiont times thera wan no mention of the “ Iilinghw" (i 
Faranghis or ranks), a bad and small people, wherenk naw many 
visited the uppor countrica avery year, and had caused the ehlef of 
Bisschir to make proparations for their movements. The Great tan 
was displeased, and armiow had beon ordered te be watchful. Tho 
Muglish should bo urged to keop within thoir own linilta, or, if they 
wanted an alliances, thay could go by son to Peking Tho poopie of 
Dinadhir should not rely on tho weelth and the axportnoss in warfaring 
of the Bnglish : the emperor was 30 gakinad (120 miles) higher then 
they; he ruled over the four elomenta; a war would Involve the 
Kix nations of Agia in enlamitios ; the Bnaglish whould ronain within 
thoir boundarics 3" - and soon, in a strain of deprecation and hyper 
ear) (Politienl Agent Sabitha to Resident at Delhi, 26th March 
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the political agent at Ambala, who again had under him an 
assistant, Capt. Wade, at Ludhiina, mainly in connexion 
with the affairs of the garrison of that place. When Capt. 
Wade was at Lahore, the Mahiriji expressed a wish that, 
for the sake of dispatch in business, the agency for his Cis- 
Sutlej possessions should be vested in the officer ab Ludhifing 
subordinate to the resident at Delhi, but independent of the 
officer at Ambala.’ This wish was complied with 3? but 
in attempting to define the extent of the territories in 
question, it was found that there were several doubtful 
points to be settled. Ranjit Singh elaimed supremacy over 
Chamkaur, and Anandpur Makbowél, and other places 
belonging to the Sodhis, or collateral representatives of 
Gurii Gobind. Ile ulso claimed Whadni, which, a few years 
before, had been wrested from him on the plea that it was 
his mother-in-law’s ; and he eluimed Ferozepore, then held 
by a childless widow, and also all the Ahluwalia districts, 
besides others which need not be partieulurized§ The 
claims of the Mahiirij& over Feruzepore and the ancestral 
possessions of Iatch Singh Alikuwalia were rejected 3 but 
the Brilish title lo supremacy over Whatdni could no longer, 
it was found, be maintained. The claims of Lahore ta 
Chamkaur and Anandpur Makhowiil were oxpediently 
adinitled, for the British right did not seem worth paintaine 
ing, and the affairs of the priestly class of Sikhs could be 
best. managed by a ruler of their own faith Ranjit, Singh 
disliked the Joss of Ferozepore, which the English Jony 
continued to admire as a commanding position 5 & but the 


1 Capt, Wade to Kosident at Dothi, 20th dune 18227, 

2 Government to Resident at Delhi, Ith Oct. 1827. 

* Capt. Wado to tho Rosident at Delhi, 20th Jan. 1828, und Capt, 
Murray tu tho samo, 19th Fob. 1828. 

In the caso of Forozepore, Governmont subsequently decided 
(Government to Agent at Delhi, 24th Nov. 1838) that certain 
collateral hoirs (who had put in a claiin) could not succerd, an, 
according to Hindu law and Sikh usage, no right of doxeont eaisted 
aftor a division had taken place. So uncertain, however, ia the 
practice of the Huglish, that one or more preeedents in faveur of 
the Ferozepore claimants might rendily be found within the ranges 
of vases connected with the Sikh wiates, 

“ Government to the Resident ut Delhi, bth Noy, Lx2s, 

In 1823 Capt. Murray tulked of the ‘strong and Lnportust 
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settlement gencra lly was such as seemed to lessen the chanees 
of fulure collision between the two governments. 

Ranjit Singh’s connexion with the English thus becanie 
more and more close, und about the same time he began to 
resign himself in many instunees to the views of his new 
favourites of Janmu. The Maharija had begun to notice 
the boyish promise of Ifira Singh, the son of Dhiin Singh, 
and he may have been equally pleused with the native 
simplicity, and with the tutored deference, of the child. 
He gave him the title of Raji, and his father, true to the 
Indian fecling, was desirous of establishing the purity of his 
descent by marrying lis gon into a family of local power and 
of spotless gencalugy. The betrothal of a daughter of the 
deccused Sansir Chand of Kiingra was demanded in the 
year 1828, and the reluctant consent of the vew chief, 
Aurudh Chand, was oblained when he unwitlingly had put 
himself wholly in the power of Dhiiin Singh by visiting 
Lahore with his sisters for the purpose of joining in the 
nuptial eeremonics of the son of Fateh Singh Abhuwalia, 
The proposed degradution rendered the mother of the girls 
nore indignant perluups than the head of the family, and 
she contrived to escape wilh them to the south of the Sullej. 
Anrudh Chand was required to bring them back, but he 
himself also fled, and his possessions were seized. The 
mother died of grictaid vexation, and the son followed her 
to the grave, after idly attempting to iInduee the lenyglinh 
to restore him by doree of arms to his little principality. 
Sansir Chand dad Tell several illegitimate eluldren, and in 
1829 lhe disappointed Mualiirijii endeuveured to oblain 
some revenge by miarrying two of the daughters himsell, 
and by elevating a son to Lhe rank of RGjii, and investing him 
with an estate out of his father’s chiefship. The marriage 
of IIira Singh toa maiden of his own degree was celebrated 
during the swine year with much splendour, and the greatness 


fortrows? of Ferozepore having heen recovered by Tanjit Singh, tor 
the widow proprietress from whom it had heen seiged by a cluinnatt 
(Capt. Murray to tho A gont at Deli, 200 duly $823), and the saprenie 
authorities similurly talked (Government to Agent at Delbi, S00 din, 
Teed) of the political and uuillitary udvantayes of Meruzepere over 
Ludhiina, 
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of Ranjit Singh’s name induced even the chiefs living under 
British protection to offer their congratulations and their 
presents on the occasion. 

In the meanwhile a formidable insurrection had been 
organized in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, by an un- 
heeded person and in an unlooked-for manner. One 
Ahmad Shih, 2 Muhammadan of a family of Saiyids of 
Bareilly in Upper India, had been a fcllower of the great 
mereenary Icader, Amir Khiin, but he lest his employment 
when the military force of his chief was broken up un the 
successful termination of the campaign against the joint 
Marathi and Pindari powers, and after Amir Khiin’s own 
recognition by the English as a dependent prince. The 
Saiyid went to Delhi, and a preacher of that city, named 
Abdul Aziz, declared himself greatly edified by the superior 
sanctity of Ahmad, who denounced the corrupt forms of 
worship then prevalent, and endeavoured to enforce atten- 
tion to the precepts of the Koran alone, without reference 
to the expositions of the carly fathers. His reputation 
increased, and two Maulais, Ismail and Abdul Ifai, of some 
learning, bué doubtful views, attached themselves to the 
Saiyid as his humble diseiples and devoted followers? 


1 Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 147, 148, md Resident at Delhi to 
Government, 28th Oct. 1828, 

4 A book was composed by Mauli Ismail, on the part of Saiyid 
Ahmad, in the Urdii, or vornagular language of Upper Lndia, at anee 
vxhortative and justifivatory of Lis views. [1 is called tho Tahvia-ut- 
Jmian, or ‘ Basis of the Faith’, and it was printed in Caleutta, His 
divided into two portions, of which tho first only is understood fo be 
the work of Ismail, the second purt being inferior, aud the production 
of another persun. 

In tho profaco the writer doprecates the opinion ‘ that the wise and 
loarned alone can comprehend God’s word. God himsolf had said 
w prophet had been raised up among the rude and ignorant for their 
instruction, and that Ho, the Lord, had rendered obedience casy, 
Thero were two things essential: a belief in tho unity of God, which 
was to know no other, and a knowledge of the Prophet, which was 
obedience to the law. Many held tho avyings of the saints tu bo their 
guide; but the word of God was alone to be attended to, although 
the writings of the pious, which agreed with the Scriptures, might bt 
read for adification,’ 


Tho first chaptor treaty of the unity of Ged, and in it the writer 
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A pilgrimage was preached as a suitable beginning for all 1829-8, 

undertakings, and Ahmad’s journey to Calcutta in 1822, ~ 

for the purpose of embarkation, was one of triumph, 

although his procecdings were little noticed until his 

presence in a large city gave him numerous congregations. 

He set sail for Mecca and Medina, and he is commonly tis pilgri- 

believed, but without reason, to have visited Constantinople. Mage. 

After an absence of four years he returned to Delhi, and 

called upon the faithful 10 follow hin: in a war against in- 

fidels. He acted as if he meant by unbelievers the Sikhs 

alone, but his precise objects are imperfectly understood. 

He was carcful not to offend the English; but the mere 

supremacy of a remote nation over a wide and populous 

country gave him ample opportunities for unheeded agita- 

tion. In, 1826 he left Delhi with perhaps five hundred His 

altendants, and it was arranged that other bands should ‘lia 

follow in succession under appointed leaders, He made Ra jpatinus 

some stay at Tonk, the residence of hix old muster, Amir rake ea 
ee a 

Khén, and the son of the chief, the present Nawib, was hur and 

enrolled among the disciples of the new salut. LHe obtained Pobiwar, 

considerable assistance, at least in money, from the youthful 

convert, and he proceeded through the desert to Khairpur 

in Sind, where he was well received by Mfr Rustam Khan, 

und where he awaited the junction of the | Ghiivis’, or 

fighters for the faith, who were following him, Almad 


deprecatos the supplicution of sainte, angela, &e., an impious. Ue 
declares the reasons given for such worship to be futile, and to show 
an utter ignorance of God's word, ‘Tho anclont idolators had Uke 
wise said that thoy morely vorerated powers and divinitios, and did 
not regard them as the oqual of the Almighty : lut dod himself had 
anaworod those heathens. Likewine tho Chrintinns had been adm 
nishod for giving to doad monks and friars the honeur dur to the 
Lord. God is alone, and companion he has hone; prostration aud 
adoration are dua to him, and to no other,” The weiter proveeda in 
avimilarstrain, but assumes some doubtful positions, as that Muben- 
mad says Codd ia ono, anc man learns from his parente that ho was 
born; ho botieves his mother, and yot he distrusta the apostle: or 
my an ovil-door who has faith isa butter man than the most pious 
tdolater, 

Tho printed Urdi Korii are oagerly bought hy all who coun 
wiford the mony, and who know of thls oxlatenn, 
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marched to Kandabiir, but his projects were mistrusted or 
mnisuaderstood 5 he reeeived no enecuragement from the 


Usutzais to Barakzai brothers in possession, and he proceeded northward 


@ relivious 
War, 


Saiyid Ah- 
mad Shih 
fails 
arainst, 
the Sikhs 
at AKGOra, 
1827 


through the Ghilzai country, and in the beginning of 1ge7 
he crossed the Isiibul river to Panjlay in the Usufzai hills, 
between Peshiwar and the Indus! 

The Panjtiir family is of some consequence among the 
warlike Usufiatis, and its the tribe had beeotie apprehensive 
of the designs of Yair Muhammad Khiin, whose dependence 
on Ranjit Singh secured hime from danger on the side of 
Kabul, the Saiyid and his‘ Gchizis? were hailed as deliverers, 
und the authority or supremacy of Ahmad was generally 
admitted. He led his Hl-equipped host to attach « detach- 
ment Of Sikhs, whieh had heen moved forward to Ak6ra, 
a few miles above Attock, under the command of Bodh 
Singh Sindhanwala, of the same family as the Mahiirijii, 
The Sikh commander entrenched his position, and repulsed 
the tamultaous assaddt of the imountuincers: with con. 
siderable Joss, but as he eould not follow ap bis suecess, the 
farne and the strength of the Saiyid eoutinaed to increase, 
and Yitr Muhammad deemed it prudent fo enter inte an 
usrecment Obliging him to respeet dhe territories of the 
Usufzais. The curbed governor of Peshiiwar is ueeused of 
a base atlempl to remove: Abmad by poison, and, in the 
your 1820, the faet or Lhe report was nude use of by the 
mulyid ay a reason for appealing to arms, Vir Muhanimad 


TCE Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp Tidy di Alant Seisid Aliunad, 
the author has learnt much from the Chagi's’ brother in law, and 
from a respoetible Mauli, whe likewixe fulluwed hia fortunes, and 
both af whom are now in honourable employ ie the chiefshup of Tonk, 
Ho bus likewise learnt many particulars from Minuhi Shahamnt Alt, 
and aepecially from Pir dbrahim Khan, a ateaightiurwerd end intel. 
ligent Pathan of Kusiy, in the Uritinh serview, who Chinks Atimad 
Hight, notwithitiunding the holy neighbourhood uf Pikpattan, 
Multinm, and Ute!  Indevd, tnost educated Muhatunacane adinit 
the reweneblenons of hin doctrines, and the able Jteyent. Baggins of 
Bhopil it not indixpored to emulate the atrictacas of the Chief of 
Tonk, as an wbhorrer of vain eoromouion, Among humbler poupla 
the Suiyid likewise obtained many admirers, and it ia mid that his 
oxhortations genorally were xo eflivacioud, that even thi taiturn of 
Delhi woru moved to serupulously return rumnante of cluth to thelr 
employurs | 
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was defeated and mortally wounded, and Peshawar was 
perhaps saved to his brother, Sultan Muhammad, by the 
presence of a Sikh force under the Prince Sher Singh and 
General Ventura, which had been moved to that quarter 
under prelence of securing for the Maharaja a long-promised 
horse of famous breed named Laila, the match of one of 
equal renown named Kahar, which Ranjit Singh had already 
prided himself on obtaining from the Barakzai brothers.* 
The Sikh troops withdrew to the Indus, leaving Sultan 
Muhammad Khan and his brothers to guard their fief or 
dependency as they could, and it would even seem that 
Ranjit Singh hoped the difficultics of their position, and the 
insecurity of the province, would justify its complete reduc- 
tion But the influence of Saiyid Ahmad reached to 
Kashmir, and the mountaincers between that valley and the 
Indus were unwilling subjects of Lahore. Ahmad crossed 
the river in June 1830, and planned an attack upon the 
Sikh foree commanded by Hari Singh Nalwa and General 
Allard; but he was beaten off, and forced to retire to the 
west of the river. In a few months he was strong enough to 
attack Sultin Muhammad Khan; the Barakzai was de- 
featcd, and Peshiiwar was occupied by the Saiyid and his 
‘Ghizis’. His clation kept pace with his success, and, 
according to tradition, already busy with his career, he 
proclaimed himself Khalif, and struck a coin in the name of 
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‘Ahmad the Just, the defender of the faith, the glitter of 


whose sword seattercLh destruction among infidels’. The 
fall of Peshiiwar caused some alarm in Lahore, and the force 
on the Indus was strengthened, and placed uder the 


1 Cf. Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 146,149. The followers of Saiyid 
Ahmad believe that poison was administored, and describe tho 
* Ghiizi’ as suffering much from its offects. 

General Ventura at last succeeded in obtaining a Laila, but that 
the real horse, so namod, was transferred, is doubtful, and at ono 
time it was doclared to be dead. (Capt. Wade to the Rosidont, 
Delhi, 17th May 1829.) 

2 Capt. Wado to the Resident, Delhi, 13th Sept. 1830. Tho 
Maharaja also resorved a cause of quarrel with the Baralkzais, on 
account of thoir reduction of the Khattaks, a tribe which Ranjit 
Singh said Fatch Khan, tho Wazir, had agreed to leave independent. 
(Capt, Wade to Government, 9th Dec. 1831.) 
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command of Prinee Sher Singh, The petty Muhammadan 
chiefs generally, with whom self-interest. overcame faith, 
were averse 10 the domination of the Indian adventurer, 
and the imprudence of Saiyid Ahmad gave umbrage to his 
Usufzai adherents. He had levied from the peasants a tithe 
of their goods, and this measure caused little or no dis- 
satisfaction, for it agreed with their notion of the rights of 
a religious teacher ; but his decree that all the young women 
of marriageable age should be at once wedded, interfered 
with the profits of Afghin parents, proverbially avaricious, 
and who usually disposed of their daughters to the wealthiest 
bridegrooms. But when Saiyid Ahmad was accused, perhaps 
unjustly, of assigning the maidens one by one Lo his needy 
Indian followers, his motives were impugned, and the dis- 
content was loud. Marly in November 1830 he was eon- 
strained to relinquish Peshiiwar to Sultiin Muhammad at na 
fixed tribute, and he proceeded to the left bank of the Indus 
to give battle Lo the Sikhs. The Saiyid depended chiefly on 
the few ‘ Ghazis ? who had followed his fortunes throughout, 
and on the insurrectionary spirit of the Muzaffarfibid and 
other chiefs, for his Usufzai adherents had greatly decreased. 
The hill ‘ khiins? were soon brought under subjection by 
the efforts of Sher Singh and the governor of Kashmir ; yet 
Ahmad continued active, and, in a desullory warfare amid 
rugged mountains, success for a time attended him; but, 
during a cessation of the frequent conflicts, he was surprised, 
early in May 1881, at a place called Balakot, and fallen 
upon and slain, The Usufzais at onee expelled his deputies, 
the ‘ Ghazis’ dispersed in disguise, and the family of the 
Saiyid hastened to Hindustan to find an honourable asylum 
with their friend the Nawib of Tonk.? 

The fame of Ranjit Singh was now at its height, and his 
friendship was sought by distant sovereigns. In 1920, 
agents from Baluchistiin brought horses to the Sikh ruler, 
and hoped that the frontier posta of Harrand and Ditjal, 


1 Capt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 2lat March T83f, and other 
dates in that and the previous year, (f. Murray, angi Singh, 
p. 150. Tho followers of the Saiyid strenuously deny his assumption 
of tho title of Khalif, his now coinage, and his beatowal of Unsutzat 
maidons on his Indian followers, 
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westward of the Indus, which his feudatory of Bahawalpur 
had usurped, would be restored to the Khin.1 The Mahi- 
rajé was likewise in communication with Shih Mahmiid of 
Herit,? and in 1880 he was invited, by the Baiza Bai of 
Gwalior, to honour the nuptials of the young Sindhia with 
his presence.® The English were at the same time not with- 
out a suspicion that he had opened a correspondence with 
Russia,‘ and they were themselves about to flatter him ag 
one necessary to the fulfilment of their expanding views of 
just influence and profitable commerce. 

In the beginning of 1831, Lord William Bentinck, the 
Governor-General of India, arrived at Simla, and a Sikh 
deputation waited upon his Lordship to convey to him 


Ranjit, Singh’s complimentary wishes for his own welfare § 


and the prosperity of his Government. The increasing 
warmth of the season prevented the dispatch of a formal 
return mission, but Capt. Wade, the political agent at 
Ludhiana, was made the bearer of a letter to the Maharaja, 
thanking him for his attention. The principal duty of the 
agent was, however, to ascertain whether Ranjit Singh 
wished, and would propose, to have an interview with Lord 
William Bentinck, for it was a matter in which it was 
thought the English Viceroy could not take the initiative. 
The object of the Governor-General was mainly to give the 
world an impression of complete unanimity between the 
two states; but the Maharaja wished to strengthen his 
own authority, and to lead the Sikh public to believe his 


1 Capt. Wade to the Resident at Delhi, 3rd May 1829, and 29th 
April 1830. Harrand was once # place of considerable repute. (See 
Munshi Mohan Lal, Journal, under date 3rd March 1836.) The 
Rahiwalpur Memoirs show that the Nawab was aided by the treachery 
of others in acquiring it. The place had to be retaken by General 
Ventura (as the author learnt from that officer), when Bah&dwal 
Khin was deprived of his territories west of the Sutlej. 

2 Capt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 21st Jan. 1829, and 3rd. Dec. 
1830, 2 

5 Capt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 7th April 1830. The Maharaja 
declined the invitation, saying Sindhia was not at Lahore when 
hia son was married. 

4 Capt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 24th August 1830. 7 

5 Government to Capt. Wade, 28th April 1831, and Murray, Ftanjit 
Singh, p. 162. 
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dynasty was acknowledged as the proper head of the 
‘Khilsa’, by the predominant Inglish rulers. The able 
chief, Mari Singh, was one of those most averse to the reeog- 
nition of the right of the Prinee Kharak Singh, and the 
heir apparent himself would seem to have been aware of 
the feelings of the Sikh people, for he had the year before 
opened a correspondence with the Governor of Bombay, as 
if to derive hope from the vague terms of a complimentary 
reply. Ranjit Singh thus readily proposed a mecting, and 
one took place at Riipar, on the banks of the Sutlej, in the 
month of October (1831). A present of horses from the 
King of England had, in the meantime, reached Lahore, by 
Lhe Indus and Riivi rivers, under the eseort of Lieut. Burnes, 
and during one of the several interviews with the Governor- 
General, Ranjit Singh had sought for and obtained a written 
assurance of perpetual friendship? The impression went 
abroad that his family would be supported by the Knglish 
Government, and ostensibly Ranjit Singh's objects seemed 
wholly, as they had been partly, gained, Bub his nrind was 
nob set at ease about Sind: vague aceounts had reached 
him of some design with regard lo that country 3 he plainly 
hinted his own schemes, and observed the Aniirs had no 
efficient troops, and that they eould not be well disposed 
towards the English, as they had thrown difficulties in the 
way of Lieut, Burnes’s progress! But the Governor-General 

L With regard to thia interchange of letters, seo the Porsion 
Scerctary to the Political Socrotary at Bombay, Oth July Pst, 

That Ranjit Singh was jealous, porsonally, of Hart Singh, or that 
the servant would have provod # traitor to the living mastor, is not 
prohahle: but Hari Singh was oa zealous Sikh and an ambitious 
man, and Kharak Singh was always full of doubts and apprehensions 
with respect to his succession and ovon his safety. Ranjit Singh's 
anxioty with rogard to the mooting at Riipny, oxaggerated, perhaps, 
by M. Allard, may bo loarnt from Mr. Prinsep’s account in Murray, 
Ranjtt Singh, p. 102. Col. Wade has informed the author that 
the wholo of the Sikh chiols wore suid by Ranjit Singh himself to 


he averse to the mecting with tho British Governor-(oncral. 

2 Murray, Jtangit Séngh, p. 106. 

5 Murray, Raajit Singh, p. 167. This opinion of Ranjit Singh 
whout Sindian troops may not bo ploasing to tho victors of Dabo and 
Midni, although tho Mahériji impugned not thelr courage, but their 
discipline and equipment. Shih Shuji’a oxpedition of L884, nover- 
theless, served to show tho faimoss of Ranjit Singh's conclusions. 
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would not divulge to his inquiring guest and ally the tenor 
of propositions already on their way to the chiefs of Sind, 
confessedly lest the Maharaja should at once endeavour to 
counteract his peaceful and beneficial intentions.t Ranjit 
Singh may or may not have felt that he was distrusted, but 
as he was to be a party to the opening of the navigation of 
the Indus, and as the project had been matured, it would 
have better suited the character and the position of the 
British Government had no concealment been attempted. 

The traveller Moorcroft had been impressed with the 
use which might be made of the Indus as a channel of British 
commerce,” and the scheme of navigating that river and its 
tributaries was eagerly adopted by the Indian Government, 
and by the advocates of material utilitarianism. One object 
of sending King William’s presents for Ranjit Singh by 
water was to ascertain, as if undesignedly, the trading value 
of the classical stream,® and the result of Lieut. Burnes’s 
observations convinced Lord William Bentinek of its 
superiority over the Ganges. There secmed also, in his 
Lordship’s opinion, good reason to believe that the great 
western valley had at one time been as populous as that of 
the east, and it was thought that the judicious exercise of 
the paramount influence of the British Government might 
remove those political obstacles which had banished 
commerce from the rivers of Alexander.* It was therefore 
resolved, in the current language of the day, to open the 
Indus to the navigation of the world. 

Before the Governor-General met Ranjit Singh, he had 


direeted Col. Pottinger ® to proceed to Tlyderabad, to nego- g 


tinte with the Amirs of Sind the opening of the lower 
portion of the river to all boats on the payment of a fixed 


1 Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 167, 168. Tho whole of tho tenth 
chapter of Capt. Murray’s book, which includes the mocting at 
Ripar, may be regarded as the composition of Mr. Prinsep, the 
Secrotary to Government, with the Governor-Genoral. 

$ Moorcroft, Travels, ii. 338. 

3 (lovernment to Col. Pottinger, 22nd Oot. 1831, and Murray, 
Ranjit Singh, p. 153, 

4 Governmondt to Gol. Pottinger, 22nd Oot. 1831. 

5 | Afterwards Nir LL. IE. Pottinger, Bart., first Governor of Hong 
Kong. -Ip,] 

fe) 
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toll: 1 and, two months afterwards, or towards the end of 
1881, he wrote to the Maharaji that the desire he had 
formerly expressed to see a steamboat, was a proof of his 
enlightened understanding, and was likely to be gratified 
before long, as it was wished to draw closer the commercial 
relations of the two states. Capt. Wade was at the same 
time sent to explain, in person, the object of Col. Pottinger’s 
mission to Sind, to propose the free navigation of the Sutlej 
in continuation of that of the Lower Indus, and to assure 
the Maharaja that, by the extension of British commerce, 
was not meant the extension of the British power.* But 
Ranjit Singh, also, had his views and his suspicions.? In the 
south of the Punjab he had wrought by indirect means, as 
long as it was necessary to do so among a newly conquered 
people. The Nawab of Bahawalpur, his manager of the 
country across to Dera Ghazi Khan, was less regular in his 
payments than he should have been, and his expulsion from 
the Punjab Proper would be profitable, and unaccompanied 
with danger, if the English remained neutral. Again, 
Bahawal Khan was virtually a chicf protected by the British 
Government on the left bank of the Sutlej, and Lieut. 
Burnes was on his way up the Indus. The Maharaja, ever 
mistrustful, conceive! that the political status of that 
officer’s observation would be ‘referred to and upheld by 
his Government as the true and permanent one,‘ and hence 
the envoy found affairs in process of change when he left 
the main stream of the Indus, and previous to the interview 
at Ripar, General Ventura had dispossessed Bahiwal Khin 


1e Daud- both of his Lahore farms and of his ancestral territories on 


itras from 


ie Lower the right bank of the Sutlej.5 Further, Shikarpur formed no 


unjab 
331, 


1 Murray, Ranjit Singh, p. 168. 

2 Government to Capt. Wade, 19th Dec. 1831. It is admitted 
that the mission, or the schemes, had a political reference to Russia 
and her designs, but the Governor-General would not avow his 
motives. (Murray, Ranjit Singh, p. 168.) 

3 Ranjit Singh’s attention was mainly directed to Sind, and 
&@ rumoured matrimonial alliance betweon onc of the Amirs, or the 
son of one of thom, and a Porsian princess, caused him some anxiety. 
(Capt. Wade to Government, 5th Aug. 1831.) 

& This viow appears to have subsequently occurred to Capt. Wade 
as having inflfienved tho Maharaja, Soc his letter to Government, 
18th Oct. 1836. 5 Capt. Wado to Government, 5th Nov. 1831, 
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part of the Sind of the Kalhoras or Talpurs; it had only 
fallen to the latter usurpers after the death of Muhammad 
Azim Khan, the wazir of the titular king, Shah Ayib, and 
it continued to be held jointly by the three families of 
Khairpur, Mirpur, and Hyderabad, as a fortuitous posses- 
sion. Ranjit Singh considered that he, as the paramount 
of the Barakzais of the Indus, had a better right to the 
districL than the Amirs of south-eastern Sind, and he was 
bent upon annexing it to his dominions. 

Such was Ranjit Singh’s temper of mind when visited by 
Capt. Wade to negotiate the opening of the Sutlej to British 
traders. The Mahiriji avowed himself well pleased, but 


he had hoped that the English were about to force their way 


through Sind; he asked how many regiments Col. Pottinger 
had with him, and he urged his readiness to march and 
coerce the Amirs.2. It was further ascertained that he had 
nade propositions to Mir All Muriid of Mirpur, to farm Dera 
Ghiizi Khiin, as if to sow dissensions among the Talpurs, 
and to gain friends for Lahore, while Col. Pottinger was 
winning allies for the Kuglish! But he perceived that the 
Governor-General had resolved upon lis course, and he 
gave his assent to the common use of the Sutlej and Indus, 
and to the residence of a British officer at Mithankot to 
superintend the navigation.£ Ue did not desire to appear 
as if in opposition to his allies of many years, but he did not 
seek to conceal from Gapt, Wade his opinion that the com- 
mereial measures Of the Mnglish had really abridged his 
political power, when he gave up for the time the intention 
Of seizing Shikéirpur® 

1 ‘Phis argument was continually used by Ranjit Singh. See, 
for instance, Capt. Wade to Government, L5th Jan. 1837. 

2 (inpt. Wado tu Government, lat and 13th Feb. 1832. . 

3 (lupt. Wade to Government, 21st Dec. 1831; and Col, Pottinger 
to Government, 23rd Sept. 1437. 

I Seo Appondicos XXVIIL and XXIX. A tariff on goods was at 
first. talkod of, but subsequently a toll on boats was proferred. From 
the Himilayas to the sea the wholo toll was fixod at 570 rupees, of 
which the Lahore Gavernmont got Rs. 165, 4, 0 for territories on the 
right bank, and Ru. 30, 4, 1 for territories on tho left bank of the 
Nutlej, (Government to Capt. Wade, 8th Juno 1834, and Capt. 
Wade to Government, L3th Deo, 1835.) 

5 Capt. Wade to Government, 13th Feb. 1832. 

O 2 
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1833-5. The connexion of the English with the nations of the 
Shah Shu. Lodus was about to be rendered more complicated by the 
jis second revived hopes of Shih Shuji. That ill-fated king had taken 
SME up his abode, as before related, at Ludhiana, in the year 
o Afghini- os Titenrers are 
stan, 1821, and he brooded at his leisure over schemes for the 
1888-5. reconquest of Khorasan. In 1826 he was in correspondence 
with Ranjit Singh, who ever regretted that the Shih was 
The Shih’s not his guest or his prisoner.! In 1827 he made propositions 
erates to the British Government, and he was told that he was 
Enghsh, welcome to recover his kingdom with the aid of Ranjit Singh 
sil or of the Sindians, but that, if he failed, his present hosts 
might not again receive him.? In 1829 the Shah was in- 
duced, by the strange state of affairs in Peshiiwar consequent 
on Saiyid Ahmad’s ascendancy, to suggest to Ranjit Singh 
that, with Sikh aid, he could rendily master it, and reign 
once more an independent sovereign. The Maharaji 
amused him with vain hopes, but the English repeated their 
His nego- warning, and the ex-king’s hopes soon fell? In 1831 they 
eee again rose, for the Talpur Amirs disliked the approach of 
Sindians, English envoys, and they gave encouragement to the tenders 
a Sith of their titular monarch.* Negotiations were reopened with 
Ranjit Ranjit Singh, who was likewise out of humour with the 
Singh, English about Sind, and he was not. unwilling to aid the 
Shah in the recovery of his rightful throne ; but the views of 
the Sikh reached to the Persian frontier as well as to the 
shores of the ocean, and he suggested that it would be well 
The gates if the slaughter of kine were prohibited throughout Afghini- 
ee th stan, and if the gates of Somnath were restored to their 
slaughter original temple. The Shah was not prepared for these con- 
ofkine.  cegsions, and he evaded them by reminding the Mahirija 
that his chosen allies, the English, freely took the lives 
of cows, and that a prophcey foreboded the downfall 
of the Sikh empire on the removal of the gates from 
Ghazni§ 
1 Capt. Wade to the Resident at Delhi, 26th July 1826. 
2 Resident at Delhi to Capt. Wade, 25th July 1827, 
3 Government to Resident at’ Delhi, 12th June 1829, 
4 Capt. Wade to Gavernment, 9th Sept. 183]. 
5 Capt. Wace to (lovernment, 21K) Nov. 183 L.—Clonaldoring tha 
ridicule occasioned by the subsequent romoval by the Hnglish of 
these traditional gatos, il may gratify the approvers and originators 
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In 1832 a rumoured advance of the Persians against 
Herat gave further encouragement to Shah Shuja in his 
designs.! The perplexed Amirs of Sind offered him assistance 
if he would relinquish his supremacy, and the Shah promised 
acquiescence if he succeeded. To Ranjit Singh the Shah 
offered to waive his right to Peshawar and other districts 
beyond the Indus, and also to give an acquittance for the 
Koh-i-nur diamond, in return for assistance in men and 
money. The Maharaja was doubtful what to do; he was 
willing to secure an additional title to Peshawar, but he 
was apprehensive of the Shah’s designs, should the expedi- 
tion be successful. He wished, moreover, to know the 
precise views of the English, and he therefore proposed that 
they should be parties to any engagement entered into, for 
he had no confidence, he said, in Afghans.* Each of the 
three parties had distinct and incompatible objects. Ranjit 
Singh wished to get rid of the English commercial objections 
to disturbing the Amirs of Sind, by offering to aid the right- 
ful political paramount in its recovery. The ex-king thought 
the Maharaji really wished to get him into his power, and 
the project of dividing Sind fell to the ground.® The 
Tilpur Amirs, on their part, thought that they would save 
Shikirpur by playing into the Shah’s hands, and they 
therefore endeavoured to prevent a coalition between him 
and the Sikh ruler.® 

The Shah could not come to any satisfactory terms with 
Rtanjit Singh, but as his neutrality was essential, especially 
with regard to Shikarpur, a treaty of alliance was entered 


of that measure to know that they were of some local importance, 
Whon the author was at Bahawalpur in 1845, a number of Afghan 
merchants came to ask him whether their restoration could be 
brought about—for the repute of the fane (a tomb made a temple by 
superstition), and the income of its pir or saint, had much declined. 
They would carefully convey them back, they said, and they added 
that they understood the Hindus did not want them, and that of 
course they could be of no value to the Christians ! 

1 Government to Capt. Wade, 19th Oct. 1832. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 15th Sept. 1882. 

3 Capt. Wado to Government, 13th Dec, 1832. 

@ Capt. Wade to Government, 31st Dec, 1832, 

5 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th April 1833. 

6 Capt. Wade to Government, 27th March 1833. 
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: i istricts beyond the Indus, and in the 
a re ee ceded Lo the Maharaja. 
The English had also become less averse tu his attempt, and 
he was assured that his annual stipend would be continued 
to his family, and no warning was held out to him against 
returning, as had before been done.* A third of his yearly 
allowance was even advanced to him : but the politiery 
agent was at the same time desired to IM press upon all 
people, that the British Government had no interest in the 
Shih’s proceedings, that its policy was one of complete 
neutrality, and it was added that Dost Muhammad could be 
SO assured in reply to a letter received from him.3 Dost 
Muhammad had mastered Kibul shortly after Muhammad 
Azim Khin’s death, and he soon learnt to become appre- 
hensive of the English. In 1882 he cautioned the Amirs of 


' Sind against allowing them to establish a commercin| 


factory in Shikarpur, as Shah Shuji would certainly soun 
follow to guard it with an army,‘ and he next sought, 
in the usual way, to ascertain the views of the pura- 
mounts of India by entering into a correspondence with 


them. 

Shih Shuja left Ludhiana in the Iniddle of Kebruary 
1883. He had with him about 200,000 rupees in treasure, 
and nearly 8,000 armed followers.5 Le got a Bon and some 
camels from Bahéwal Khan, he crossed the Indus towards 


1 This treaty, which becamo tho foundation of the Tripartite 
Treaty of 1838, was drawn up in March 1833, and linally agreed to 
in August of that year. (Capt. Wade to Government, 17th Jung 183-4.) 

2 Government to Capt. Wado, 19th Dac. 1x33, 

3 Government to Capt. Faithful, Acting Political Agont, 13th Doe, 
1832, and to Capt, Wade, 5th and 9th of March 1833, 

* The Bahawalpur Memoira stato that such n recommenrlation wan 
pressed by Dost Muhammad on the Amira + the belief in the gradual 
conversion of ‘Kothis’, or residencios or commercial houses, into 
* Chaonis’, or military cantonmonts, having, it moy bo inforred, 
become notorious as far as Kabul. Dost Muhammad's main object, 
however, was to keep Shih Shujé at a distance: and ho always seoms 
to have held that he was safe from the English themselves ao long as 
Lahore remained unshaken, For another instances of tho extant to 
which the English were thought to ba identified with Shéh Shuja, sco 
the Asiatic Journal, xix. 38, a8 quoted by Profossoy Wilson in 
Moorcroft’ s Pravels, p. 340 M5 VOl, Ti, 

5 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th April 1838, 
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the middle of May, and he entered Shikarpur without 
opposition. The Sindians did not oppose him, but they 
rendered him no assistance, and they at last thought it 
better to break with him at once than to put their means 
into his hands for their own more assured destruction.! But 
they were signally defeated near Shikadrpur on the 9th 
January 1884, and they willingly paid 500,000 rupees in 
cash, and gave a promise of tribute for Shikarpur, to get 
rid of the victor’s presence.2, The Shah proceeded towards 
Kandahar, and he maintained himself in the neighbourhood 
of that city for a few months ; but, on the lst July, he was 
brought to action by Dost Muhammad Khan and his 
brothers, and fairly routed. After many wanderings, and 
an appeal to Persia and to Shah Kamran. of Herat, and also 
an attempt upon Shikarpur,* he returned to his old asylum 
at Ludhiaina in March 1885, bringing with him about 
250,000 rupees in money and valuables.® 

Ranjit Singh, on his part, was apprehensive that Shah 
Shujé might set aside their treaty of alliance, so he resolved 
to guard against the possible consequences of the ex-king’s 
probable success, and to seize Peshawar before his tributaries 
could tender their allegiance to Kabul.’ A large force, under 
the nominal command of the Maharaja’s grandson, Nau 
Nihal Singh, but really led by Sirdar Hari Singh, crossed 
the Indus, and an increased tribute of horses was demanded 
on the plea of the prince’s presence, for the first time, at the 
head of an army. ‘The demand would seem to have been 
complied with, but the citadel of Peshawar was nevertheless 
assaulted and taken on the 6th May 1884.’ The hollow 
negotiations with Sultan Muhammad Khan are understood 
to have been precipitated by the impetuous Hari Singh, 
who openly expressed his contempt for all Afghans, and 


1 Capt. Wade to Government, 25th Aug. 1833, and the Memoirs of 
the Bahawalpur Family. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 30th Jan, 1834. 

8 Capt. Wade to Government, 25th July 1834. 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 21st Oct. and 29th Dec. 1834, and. 
6th Feb. 1845. 

5 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th March 1835. 

® Capt. Wade to Government, 17th June 1834. 

7 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th May 1834. 
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1832-6. did not conceal his design to carry the Sikh arms beyond 
Peshawar. 
20th July § The Sikhs were, in the meantime, busy elsewhere as well 
I as in Peshawar itself. In 18382 Hari Singh had finally 
TheHuzara routed the Muhammadan tribes above Attock, and to better 
Derajat ensure their obedience, he built a fort on the right side of 
more com- the Indus.” In 1834 a force was employed against the 
Pa, Afghins of Tak and Bannu, beyond Dera Ismail Khan ; 
1832-6. but a considerable detachment signally failed in an attack 
upon a mountain stronghold, and a chief of rank and up- 
wards of 300 men were slain. The ill success vexed the 
Maharaja, and he desired his agent to explain to the British 
authorities the several particulars; but lest they should 
still be disposed to reflect upon the quality of his troops, he 
reminded Capt. Wade that such things had happened before, 
that his rash officers did not wait until a breach had been 
effected, and that, indeed, the instance of General Gillespie 
and the Gurkhas at Kalanga afforded an exact illustration 
Sonsir Of what had taken place!? In 1838 the grandson of Sans&r 
pane Chand, of Katdtch, was induced to return to his country, 
returns, and on his way through Ludhiana he was received with 
considerable ceremony by the British authorities, for the 
fame of Sansar Chand gave to his posterity some semblance 
of power and regal dignity. <A jagir or fief of 50,000 rupees 
was conferred upon the young chief, for the Maharaji was 
not disposed from nature to be wantonly harsh, nor from 
Ranjit policy to drive any one to desperation. During the same 
= a year Ranjit Singh proposed to send a chief to Calcutta with 
mission to Presents for ihe King of England, and not improbably with 
Calcutta, the view of ascertaining the general opinion about his designs 
on Sind. The mission, under Gijar Singh Majithia, finally 


1 These views of Hari Singh’s were sufticiontly notorious in tho 
i some years ago, when that chicf was a person before the 
public. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 7th Aug. 1832. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 10th May 1884. Dora Ismail Khan 
and the country about it was not fairly brought into order until 
two years afterwards, (Capt. Wade to Government, 7th and 13th 
July 1836.) 
5s a Wade to Government, 9th Oct. 1838, and 3rd Jan. 
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took its departure in September 1884, and was absent a 
year and a half. 

Wheh Mr. Moorcroft was in Lad&kh (in 1821, &c.), the 
fear of Ranjit Singh was general in that country, and the 
Sikh governor of Kashmir had already demanded the pay- 
ment of tribute ;? but the weak and distant state was little 
molested until the new Rajais of Jammu had obtained the 
government of the hill principalities between the Ravi and 
Jhelum, and felt that their influence with Ranjit Singh was 
Secure and commanding. In 1884 Zordiwar Singh, Raja 


Gulab Singh’s commander in Kishtw4r, took advantage of ih 


internal disorders in Leh, and declared that an estate, 
anciently held by the Kishtwar chief, must be restored. He 
crossed into the southern districts, but did not reach the 
capital until early in 1885. He sided with one of the con- 
tending parties, deposed the reigning Raji, and set up his 
rebellious minister in his stead. He fixed a tribute of 
80,000 rupees, he placed a garrison in the fort, he retained 
some districts along the northern slopes of the Himalayas, 
and reached Jammu with his spoils towards the close of 
1835. The dispossessed Raji complained to the Chinese 
authorities in Lassa; but, as the tribute continued to be 
regularly paid by his successor, no notice was taken of the 
usurpation. The Governor of Kashmir complained that 
Gulab Singh’s commercial regulations interfered with the 
regular supply of shaw] wool, and that matter was at once 
adjusted ; yet the grasping ambition of the favourites never- 
theless caused Ranjit Singh some misgivings amid all their 
protestations of devotion and loyalty. 

But Ranjit Singh’s main apprehensions were on the side 
of Peshawar, and his fondest hopes in the direction of Sind. 
The defeat which the Amirs had sustained diminished their 
confidence in themselves, and when Shah Shuja returned 


1 Capt. Wade to Government, 11th Sept. 1834, and 4th April 1836. 

2 Moorcroft, Travels, i. 420. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 27th Jan. 1835, and Mr. Vigne, 
Travels in Kashmir and Tibet, ii. 352; their statements being 
corrected or amplified from the author's manuscript notes. The 
prince Kharak Singh became especially apprehensive of the designs 
of tho Jammii family. (Capt. Wade to Government, 10th Aug. 
1836.) 
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beaten from Kandahar, Nur Muhammad of Hyderabad was 
understood to be willing to surrender Shikiarpur Lo the 
Maharaji, on condition of his guarantec avainst the atlempts 
of the ex-king.1 But this pretext would not get rid of the 
English objections ; and Ranjit Singh, moreover, had little 
confidence in the Sindians. He kept, as a check over 
them, a representative of the expelled Kalhoras, as a pen- 
sioner on his bounty, in Rajanpur beyond the Indus ;? and, 
at once to overawe both them and the Birakzais, he again 
opened a negotiation with Shah Shuji as soon as he returned 
to Ludhiana? But his main difficulty was with his British 
allies; and, to prove to them the reasonableness of his 
discontent, he would instance the sceret aid which the 
Mazari frecbooters reccived from the Amirs;4 he would 
again insist that Shikarpur was a dependency of the chicfs 
of Khorassan,’ and he would hint that the river below 
Mithankot was not the Indus but the Sutlej, the river of the 
treaty,—the stream which had so long given freshness and 
beauty to the emblematic garden of their friendship, and 
which continued its fertilizing way to the ocean, separating, 
yet uniting, the realms of the two brotherly powers of the 
Hast ! ¢ 

But the English had formed a treaty of navigation with 
Sind, and the designs of Ranjit Singh were displeasing to 


displeasing them. They said they could not view without regret and 


to the 
English, 


disapprobation the prosecution of plans of unprovoked 


1 Capt. Wade to Governmont, 6th Fob. 1835, 

* Capt. Wade to Government, 17th June 1834. Sarafriiz Khiin, 
otherwise called Ghulam Shih, waa the Kalhora expelled by the 
Talpurs. He received Rijanpur in jayir from Kiibul, and was 
maintained in it by Ranjit Singh. The placo was hold to yield 
100,000 rupees, including certain rents reserved by tho state, but the 
district was not really worth 30,000 rupees. 

8 Capt. Wade to Government, 17th April 1835, and othor lettors 
of the samo year. Tho Maharaja still urged that the English should 
guarantco, as it wero, Shih Shuji’s moderation in success; partly, 
perhaps, because tho greatness of the older dynasty of Ahmad Shah 
stall dwelt in the mind of tho first paramount of the Sikhs, but partly 
also with the view of sounding his Huropoan allies as to ther real 
intentions. 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, Sth Oct. 1836. 

5 Capt. Wado to Government, Lith Jan. 1837. 

6 Capt. Wado to Government, 5th Oct, 1436. 
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hostility against. states to which they were bound by ties 
of interest. and goodwill! They therefore wished 10 dissuade 
Ranjit Singh against any attempt on Shikarpur ; bul they 
felt that this must be done discreetly, for their object was 
to reniain on terms of friendship with every one, and to 
inake their influence available for the preservation of the 
general peace.?, Such were the sentiments of the English ; 
but, in the meantime, the border disputes between the Sikhs 
and Sindians were fast tending to produce a rupture. In 
1888 the predatory tribe of Maziris, lying along the right 
bank of the Indus, below Mithankot, had been chastised 
by the Governor of Multiin, who proposed to put a garrison 
in their stronghold of Rojhan, but was restrained by the 
Mahiarijit from so doing! In 1835 the Amirs of Khairpur 
were believed to be instigating the Maziris in their attacks 
on the Sikh posts; ancl as the tribe was regarded by the 
Knglish as dependent on Sind, although possessed of such 
a degree of separate existence as to warrant its mention in 
the commercial arrangements as being entitled to a fixed 
portion of the whole toll, (he Amirs were informed that the 
Mnglish looked to them te restrain the Mazaris, so as to 
deprive Ranjit Singh of all pretext for interference. The 
argressions nevertheless continued, or were alleged to be 
eontinued + and in August 1436, the Multiin Governor took 
formal possession of Rojhan! In the October following the 
Mazitris were brought to action and defeated, and the Sikhs 
oceupied a fort called Ken, to the south of Rojhan, and 
beyond the proper limit of that tribe.® 

Thus was Ranjit Singh gradually feeling his way by force ; 
hut the English had, in the meantime, resolved to go far 
beyond him in diplomacy. It had been determined that 
Capt. Burnes should proceed on s commercial mission to 


1 Government to Gapt. Wado, 22nd Aug, 1836.—This plea will 
recall to mind the usual argument of the Romans for interference, viz. 
that their friends were not to bo molested by strangers. 

2 Government to Capt. Wade, 22nd Aug. 1896. 

© Capt. Wade to Governnont, 27th May 1836, ; 

4 Qlovernment to Capt, Wade, 27th May 1835, and Sth Sept. 1836 ; 
anti Government to Gul. Pottinger, Oth Sept. 1836, 

(apt. Wade to Governmont, 29th Aug. 1836. 

§ Cant. Wade to Governmont, 2ad Nov. 1896. 


1835-6. 
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1836. the countries bordering on the Indus, with the view of 

~~ gompleting the reopening of that river to the traflic of the 

world. But the Maharaja, it was said, should understand 

that their objects were purely mercantile, and that, indeed, 

his aid was looked for in establishing somewhere a preat 

entrepét of trade, such as, it had once been hoped, might 

have been commenced at Mithankot.? Yet the views of the 

British authorities with regard to Sind were inevitably 

becoming political as well as commercial The condition 

of that country, said the Governor-General, had been much 

thought about, and the result was a conviction that the 

connexion with it should be drawn eloser.2 The Amirs, he 

continued, might desire the protection of the English against 

Ranjit Singh, and previous negotiations, which their fears 

and they or their hostility had broken off, might be renewed with a 

rel tee view to giving them assistance ; and, finally, it was deter- 

between mined that the English Covernment should mediate between 

co Ranjit Singh and the Sindians, and afterwards adjust the 

the Sind- other external relations of the Amirs when a Itesident should 
se be stationed at Hyderibid. 

The With regard lo Ranjit Singh, the English rulers observed 

oe that they were bound by Lhe strongest considerations of 

to restrain political interest to prevent the extension of the Sikh 

aa power along the course of the Indus, and that, although 

without they would respect the acknowledgefl territories of the 

tomer Maharaja, they desired Lhat his existing relations of peace 

" ghould not be disturbed ; for, if war took place, the Indus 

would never be opened to commerce. The politien! agent 

was directed to use every mncans short of menace to induce 

Ranjit Singh to abandon his designs against Shikirpur ; 

and Shah Shuji, whose hopes were still great, and whose 

negotiations were still talked of, was to be told that if he 

left Ludhiana he must not return, and that the maintenance 

for his family would be at once discontinued, With regard 

to the Maziaris, whose lands had been actually oceupied by 

the Sikhs, it was said that their reduction had effeeted an 

object of gencral benefit, and that the question of their 


1 Government to Capt. Wade, 5th Sopt. LY8u. 
2 Government to Capt. Wado, bth Sept. 1830. 
8 Government to Col. Pottingor, 26th Sept. 1836, 
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permanent control could be determined at a Iytare 


period.* 


1836. 


The Sindians, on their part, complained that the fort ‘the 


of Ken had been occupied, and in reply to Ranjit Singh’s 
demand that their annual complimentary or prudential 
offerings should be increased, or that a large sum should be 
paid for the restoration of their captured fort, they avowed 
their determination to resort to arms.?, Nor can there be 
any doubt that Sind would have been invaded by the 
Sikhs, had not Col. Pottinger’s negotiations for their pro- 
tection deterred the Maharaja from an act which he appre- 
hended the English might seize upon to declare their alliance 
at anend. The princes Kharak Singh and Nau Nihal Singh 
were cach on the Indus, at the head of considerable armies, 
and the remonstrances of the British political agent alone 
detained the Mahiraja himself at Lahore. Nevertheless, 
go evenly were peace and war balanced in Ranjit Singh’s 
mind, that Capt. Wade thought it advisable to proceed to 
his capital to explain to him in person the risks he would 
incur by acting in open opposition to the British Government. 
Ife listened, and at Jast yielded. His deference, he said, to 
the wishes of his allies took place of every other considera- 
tion: he would let his relations with the Amirs of Sind 
remain on their old footing, he would destroy the fort of 
Ken, but he would continue to occupy Rojhan and the 
Maz&ri territory.2 Ranjit Singh was urged by his chiefs not 
to yield to the demands of the English, for to their under- 
slanding it was not clear where such demands would stop ; 
but he shook his head, and asked them what had become of 
the two hundred thousand spears of the Marathas ! *—and, 

4 Government to Cant. Wade, 26th Sept. 1836, 

2 Capt. Wado to Government, 2nd Nov. and 13th Deo, 1836. 

8 Capt. Wade to Governmont, 3rd Jan. 1837. 

4 Cf. Capt. Wade to Government, llth Jan. 18387. Ranjit Singh 
not unfrequontly referred to the overthrow of the Maratha power as a 
reason. for remaining, undor all and any circumstances, on good terms 
with his European allies, Seo also Col. Wade’s Narrative of Personal 
Nervices, p. 44, note. [Though the Maharaja kept loyally to his 
treaty of friendship with tho English, he occasionally manifested 
Home suspicion. of thoir victorious advance in India, On one occasion 


ho was shown a map of the country in which the English possessions 
wero marked in red. The Maharaji asked what the red portions 
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neue as if to show how completely he professed to forget or forgive 

the check imposed on him, he invited the Governor-General] 

to be present at Lahore on the occasion of the marriage of 

the grandson whom he had hoped to hail as the conqueror 

of Sind.1_ Nevertheless he continued to entertain a hope 

that his objects might one day be attained; he avoided ° 

a distinct settlement of the boundary with the Amirs, and 

oe of the question of supremacy over the Maziris.2. Neither 

hold Roj- was he disposed to relinquish Rojhan ; the place remained 

han with a Sikh possession, and it may be regarded to have become 

views. formally such by the submission of the chief of the tribe in 
the year 1838.8 

Thee It is now necessary to go back for some years to trace the 

and Birak- connexion of the English Government with the Barakzai 

30 1829- rulers of Afghanistan. Muhammad Azim Khan lied in 

1823, as has been mentioned, immediately after Peshiiwar 

became tributary to the Sikhs. His son Habib-ullah nomi- 

nally succeeded to the supremacy which Fateh Khan and 

Muhammad Azim had both exercised ; but it soon became 

evident that the mind of the youth was unsettled, and his 

violent proceedings enabled his crafty and unscrupulous 

uncle, Dost Muhammad Khan, to seize Kabul, Ghazni,'and 

Jalalabad as his own, while a second set of his brothers 

held Kandahar in virtual independence, and a. third governed 

Peshawar as the tributaries of Ranjit Singh.* In the year 

1824 Mr. Moorcroft, the traveller, was upon the whole well 

satisfied with the treatment he received from the Barak- 

: zais, although their patronage cost him money.’ A few 

ee years afterwards Sultan Muhammad Khan of Peshiwar, 

Khan soli- who had most to fear from strangers, opened a communica- 

cits the tion with the political agent at Ludhiina,® and in 1829 he 


indicated, and on being told tossed the map aside with the impatient 
remark, Sab /al hojaéga (All will become red).—~Ep.] 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 5th Jan. 1837. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 13th and 15th Feb., sth July, and 
10th Aug. 1837. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th Jan. 1838. 

* Cf. Moorcroft, Travels, ii. 345, &¢, and Munshi Mohan Lal, 
Life of Dost Muhammad Khin, i. 130, 153, &c. 

® Moorcroft, Travels, ii, 346, 347. 

‘Capt. Wade to the Residont at Delhi, 21st April 1828. 
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wished to negotiate as an independent chief with the 
British Government.! But the several brothers were 
jealous of one another, many desired separate principalities, 
Dost Muhammad aimed at supremacy, rumours of Persian 
designs alarmed them on the west, the aggressive policy 
of Ranjit Singh gave them greater cause of fear on the east, 
and the chance presence of English travellers in Afghani- 
stan again led them to hope that the foreign masters of 
India might be induced to give them stability between 
contending powers In 1832 Sultan Muhammad Khan 
again attempted to open a negotiation, if only for the release 
of his son, who was a hostage with Ranjit Singh The 
Nawab, Jabbar Khin of Kabul, likewise addressed letters 
to the British frontier authority, and in 1832 Dost Muham- 
mad himself directly asked for the friendship of the English.* 
All these communications were-politely acknowledged, but 


at the time it was held desirable to avoid all intimacy of 2 


connexion with rulers so remote.® 
In 1834 new dangers threatened the usurping Barakzais. 


Shih Shuja had defeated the Sindians and had arrived in h 


forec at Kandahir, and the brothers once again endeavoured 
to bring themselves within the verge of British supremacy. 
They had heard of English arts as well as of English arms ; 


1 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th May 1832. The brothers had 
already (1823, 1824) mado similar proposals through Mr. Moorcroft. 
(See Travels, ii. 340.) 

2 Mr. Fraser and Mr. Stirling, of the Bengal Civil Service, were in 
Afghanistan, the former in 1826, apparently, and the latter in 1828. 
Mr. Masson also entered the country by way of the Lower Punjab 
in 1827, and the American, Dr. Harlan, followed him in a year by 
the same route. Dr. Harlan came to Lahore in 1829, after leading 
the English authorities to believe that he desired to constitute himself 
an agent between their Government and Shah Shuja, with reference 
doubtless to the ex-king’s designs on Kabul. (Resdent at Delhi to 
Capt. Wade, 3rd Feb. 1829.) The Rev. Mx. Wolff should be included 
among the travellers in Central Asia at the time in question. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th May and 3rd July 1832. 

« Capt. Wade to Government, 9th July 1832, and 17th Jan. 1833. 
Col. Wade in the Narratiwe of Personal Services, p. 23, note, regards 
these overtures of Dost Muhammad, and also the increased mterest 
of Russia and Persia in Afghin affairs, to Lieut. Burnes’s Journey 
(to Bokhara, in 1832) and to Sh&h Shuja’s designs. 

§ Government to Capt. Wade, 28th Feb, 1833. 
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1834, they knew that all were accessible of flattery, and Jabbar 
—~___ Khan suddenly proposed to send his son to Ludhiana, in 
Deseo order, he said, that his mind might be improved by Euro. 
his son t0 pean science and civilization.1 But Jabbiir Khiin, while he 
ath Men appeared to adhere to Dost Muhammad rather than to 
1834, others, had nevertheless an ambition of his own, and he was 
more than suspected of a wish to make his admiration of 
the amenities of English life the means of acquiring political 
power.? Thus, doubtful of all about him, Dost Muhammad 
left Kabul to oppose Shah Shuja, but. the Sikhs had, in the 
meantime, occupied Peshiiwar, and the perplexed ruler 
grasped once more at British aid as his only sure resource? 
Dost Mu- He tendered his submission as a dependent of Great Britain, 
hammead and having thus endeavoured to put his dominions in trust, 
tenders his he gave Shah Shuja batile. But the Shith was defeated, and 
allegiance the rejoicing victor forgot his difficultics. IXe declared war 
English, against the Sikhs on account of their capture of Peshiwar, 
in rh and he endeavoured to make it a religious contest by rousing 
but def eats HAE Population generally to destroy infidel invaders.* He 
ae bedi ce ‘ 
Shih Shuja assumed the proud distinction of * Ghizi’, or champion of 
pkg the faith, and the vague tille of * Amir’, which he inter- 
confidence. preted ‘ the noble’, for he did not care to wholly offend his 
brothers, whose submission he desired, and whose assishance 
was necessary to him.® 
Dost Mu- Dost Muhammad Khiin, amid all his exultation, was still 
iat willing to use the intervention of unbelievers as well as the 
recover arms of the faithful, and he asked the Kunglish masters of 
Peshawar. tdia to help him in recovering Peshawar.’ The youth 
who had been sent lo Ludhiana to become a student, was 
invested with the powers of a diplomatist, and the Amir 
sought to prejudice the British authorities against the Sikhs, 
by urging that his nephew and théir gucst har been treated 
with suspicion, and had suffered restraint on his way across 
the Punjab. But the English had not yet thought of re- 
1 Capt. Wade to Govornment, 9th March 1834. 
2 Capt. Wado to Government, L7th May 1834, (i. Masson, 
Journeys, iii. 218, 220. 
3 Capt. Wade to Government, 17th Juno 1834, 
4 Capt. Wade to Government, 25th Aept. 1834. 
5 Capt. Wade to Government, 27th Jan, 183s. 
§ Capt. Wade to Governmont, 4th Jan, and J3th Hob, 1938, 
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quiring him to be an ally for purposes of their own, and 
Dost Muhammad was simply assured that the son of Nawab 
Jabbar Khan should be well taken care of on the eastern 
side of the Sutlej. A direct reply to his solicitation was 
avoided, by enlarging on the partial truth that the Afghans 
were 2 commercial people equally with the English, and on 
the favourite scheme of the great traffickers of the world, 
the opening of the Indus to commerce. It was hoped, it 
was added, that the new impulse given to trade would 
better help the two governments to cultivate a profitable 
friendship, and the wondering Amir, full of warlike schemes, 
was naively asked, whether he had any suggestions to offer 
about a direct route for merchandise between Kabul and 
the great boundary river of the Afghins!! The English 
rulers had also to reply to Ranjit Singh, who was naturally 
suspicious of the increasing intimacy between his allies and 
his enemies, and who desired that the European lords might 
appear rather as his than as Dost Muhammad’s supporters ; 
but the Governor-General observed that any endeavours 
to mediate would lead to consequences seriously embarrass- 
ing, and that Dost Muhammad would seem to have in- 
terpreted general professions of amity into promises of 
assistance.? 

The two parties were thus left to their own means. 
Ranjit Singh began by detaching Sultan Muhammad Khan 
from the Amir, with whom he had sought a refuge on the 
occupation of Peshawar by the Sikhs; and the ejected 
tributary listened the more readily to the Mah&raja’s pro- 
positions, as he apprehended that Dost Muhammad would 
retain Peshawar for himself, should Ranjit Singh be beaten. 
Dost Muhammad came to the eastern entrance of the 
Khaibar Pass, and Ranjit Singh amused him with proposals 
until he had concentrated his forces. On the 11th of May 
1885, the Amir was almost surrounded, He was to have 
been attacked on the 12th, but he thought it prudent to 


1 Government to Capt. Wade, 19th April 1834, and 11th Feb. 1835. 
Abdul Ghias Khan, the son of Jabbar Khan, reached Ludhiana in 
June 1834, and the original intention of sending him to study at 
Delhi was abandoned. 

2 Government to Capt. Wade, 20th April 1835. 
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1835-6. __ retreat, which he did with the loss of two guns and some bag- 

ss gage. +He had designed to carry off the Sikh envoys, and to 

profit by their presence as hostages or as prisoners; but 

his brother, Sultan Muhammad Khan, to whom the execu- 

tion of the project had been entrusted, had determined on 

joining Ranjit Singh, and the rescue of the agents gave him 

a favourable introduction to the victor. Sultan Muhammad 

and his brothers had considerable jagirs conferred on them 

in the Peshawar district, but the military control and civil 

management of the province was vested solely in an officer 
appointed from Lahore.! 

Dost Mu- = Dost Muhammad suffered much in general estimation by 

oe withdrawing from an encounter with the Sikhs. His hopes 

wards in the Enghsh had not borne fruit, and he was disposed to 

1 ersia, Put court Persia ;* bul the connexion was of less political credit 

an English and utility than one with the English, and he tried once 

aaa more to move the Governor-General in his favour. The 

Sikhs, he said, were faithless, and he was wholly devoted to 

The eee: the interests of the British Government.2 The Kandahir 

dosisous ot brothers, also, being pressed by Shah Kamrin of Ilerat, 

Englishaid. and unable to obtain aid from Dost Muhammad, made 

Book en. Propositions to the English authorities ; but Kimriin’s own 

deavours to apprehensions of Persia soon relieved them of their fears, 

Yost Mu- nd they did not press their solicitations for Zuropean aid.4 

hammad. Ranjit Singh, on his part, disliked an English and Afghan 

alliance, and sought to draw Dost Muhammad witlrin the 

vortex of his own influence. He gave the Amir vague hopes 

of obtaining Peshawar, and he asked him to send him some 

horses, which he had learnt was a sure way of leading others 

to believe they had won his favour. Dost Muhammad was 


1 Capt. Wade to Government, 25th April, and Ist, 15th, and 19th 
May 1835. Cf. Masson, Journeys, ili. 342, &o, ; Mohan Lal, Life 
of Dost Muhammad, i. 172, &e.; and also Dr. Harlan’s India and 
Afghiinistan, pp. 124, 158. Dr. Harlan himself was ono of tho onvoys 
sent to Dost Muhammad on the oceagion. 

The Sikhs are commonly said to have had 80,000 xen in tho 
Peshawar valley at this time. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 23rd Feb. 183, Dost Mubammad's 
overtures to Porsia seom to have commencod in Sept. 1836, 

5 Capt. Wade to Governmont, 19th July 1836. 

* Capt. Wade to Government, 9th March 1830. 
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not unwilling to obtain a hold on Peshawar, even as a tribu- 
tary, but he felt that the presentation of horses would be 
declared by the Sikh to refer to Kabul and not to that 
province. The disgrace of his retreat rankled in his mind, 
and he at last said that a battle must be fought at all risks.? 
He was the more inclined to resort to arms, as the Sikhs 
had sounded his brother, Jabbar Khan, and as Sirdar Hari 
Singh had occupied the entrance of the Khaibar Pass and 
entrenched a position at Jamrid, as the basis of his scheme 
for getting through the formidable defile. The Kabul troops 
marched and assembled on the eastern side of Khaibar, 
under the command of Muhammad Akbar Khan,‘ the 
most warlike of the Amir’s sons. An attack was made on 
the post at Jamriid, on the 30th of Apml 1837; but the 
Afghiins could not carry it, although they threw the Sikhs 
into disorder. Wari Singh, by feigning a retreat, drew the 
enemy more fully into the plains; the brave leader was 
present everywhere amid his retiring and rallying masses, 
but he fell mortally wounded, and the opportune arrival of 
another portion of the Kabul forces converted the confusion 
of Une Sikhs into a total defeat. But two guns only were 
lost; the Afghins could not master Jamrid or Peshawar 
itself, and, after plundering the valley for a few days, they 
retreated rather than risk a second battle with the rein- 
foreed army of Lahore.® 


1 Capt. Wade to Governmont, 12th April 1837. 

2 Cant. Wade to Government, lst May 1897. 

® Cant. Wade to Governmont, 13th Jan. 1837. 

4 ;Afterwards tho murdorer of Sir W. Maonaghten and the chief 
actor in the tragedy of the retreat from Kabul (1842).—Ep.] 

b Capt. Wade to Government, 18th and 23rd May and 5th July 
1887. C& Masson, Journeys, iii, $82, 387, and Mohan Lal, Life of 
Doat Muhammad, i. 226, &e. 

It seoms that the Afghins were at first routed or repulsed with the 
Jonas of some guns, but that the opportune arrival of Shams-ud-din 
Khan, orelation of the Amir, with a considerable detachment, turned 
tho pattle in their favour. It is nevertheless believed that had 
not Hart Singh been killed, the Sikhs would have retrieved the day. 
The troops in the Peshawar valley had been considerably reduced by 
tho withcrawal of large parties to Lahore, to make a display on the 
occasion of Nau Nihal Singh’s marriage, and of the expected visit 
of the English Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief. 
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1437. The death of Hart Singh and the defeat of his army 
Ranjit eaused some anxiety in Lahore: but the Mahiiraji promptly 
Singh's = roused his people to exertion, and all readily responded to 
efforts tu his call, Et is stated that field guns were dragged from 
wlairs at Ramnagar, on the Chenib, to Peshitwar in six days, a 
Peshawar distance by road of more than two hundred miles.’ Rungit 
Singh advanced in person to Rohtis, and the active Dhiiin 
Singh hastened to the frontier, and set an example of 
devotion and labour ly working with his own hands on the 
Hisnege foundations of a regular fort at Jamrid. Dost Mohanonad 
frat ens solar, er ee go esol : 
with iiat Was buoyed up bs his fruitless victory, and he became 
Mubant- oo more than ever desirous of recovering, & provinee so wholly 
Lit Rca Afghin : but. Ranjit Singh contrived to amuse hing and the 
Mahiariiji was found to be again in treaty with the Anoir, 
and again in treaty with Shih Shujfi, and with both at the 
‘The Maglis: same time’ Bil the cammerciny envoy of the lKaglish 
hloar e had gradually sailed high up the Indus of their imaginary 
betwen the conmmeres, and to his Government the time seemed to have 
Mahia geome when political interference would no longer be en 
ey: barrassing, buf, on the eontrary, highly advantageous to 
schemes of peaceful trade and beneficial intercourse, Tf was 
made known hat the British culers would be gelact tobe the 
means af negotiating ao pence hononcable to both parties, 
vet the sente was turned in favour of the Afghiin, by the 
sinultaneous admission that Peshiiwar wasn place to which 
Dont) Muharamiad could searcely be expeeted ta resign all 
claim. Nevertheless, it was said, the wishes of Ranjit Singh 
could) be ascertained by Capt. Wade, and Capt. Burnes 
eould similarly inquire about the views of the Ande The 
the more Better affleer was formally invested with diplomatic pawers,! 
expeially and the idle designs, or restless intrigues, of Persians anid 
ea fol Russians, soon crused the disputes of Sikhs and Afyghilian te 
Woale 1 Ldout. Cob Steinbach (Paajab, pp. 64, 08) mentions Chat he find 
himself nurchied with his Sikh regiment SO) mile in twelve daya, and 
that the distines had boon performed hy other itt eleven, 
Mr. Clerk's Memorancdansy of 1842, reparding the Sikh chinfa, 
drawn ap for Lewd BMenhormygh 
88, Capt, Wade ty Government, ded tine 1897, and Government 
to Capt, Waddle, 7th Aug. 1497, 
* Government to Capt, Wade, Hat duly EX87, 
® (lovornmont to Capt, Wade, {lbh Sept. M97, 
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merge in the British scheme of reseating Shah Shuja on the: 


throne of Kabul. At the end of a generation the repose of 
the English masters of India was again disturbed by the 
rumoured march of European armies,‘ and their suspicions 
were further roused by the conduct of the French General, 
Allard. That officer, after a residence of several years in 
the Punjab, had been enabled to visit his native country, 
and he returned by way of Calcutta in the year 1836. While 


1837. 


and‘are 
further 
dissatisfied. 
with the 
proceedings 


of General 


in France he had induced. his Government to give him a Allard 


document, accrediting him to Ranjit Singh, in case his life 
should be endangered, or in case he should be refused per- 
mission to quit the Lahore dominions. It was understood 
by the English that the paper was only to be produced to 
the Mahdrajd in an extremity of the kind mentioned ; but 
General Allard himself considered that it was only to be so 
laid in form before the English authorities, in support of 
a demand for aid when he might chance to be straitened. 
He at once delivered his credentials to the Sikh ruler; it 
was rumoured that General Allard had become a French 
ambassador, and it was some time before the British 
authorities forgave the fancied deceit, or the vain effrontery 
of their guest.? 


1 The idea of Russian designs on India engaged the attention of 
the British viceroy in 1831 (see Murray, Ranjit Singh, by Prinsep, 
p. 168), and it at the same time possessed the inquiring but sanguine 
mind of Capt. Burnes, who afterwards gave the notion so much 
notoricty. (Seo Capt. Wade to Government, 3rd Aug. 1831.) 

2 The author gives what the French officers held to be the tended. 
use of the credentials, on the competent authority of General Ventura, 
with whom he formerly had conversations on the subject. The English 
view, however, is that which was taken by the British ambassador 
in Paris, as well as by the authorities in Calcutta, with whom General 
Allard was in personal communication. (Government to Capt. Wade, 
16th Jan. and 3rd April 1837.) 

Of the two views, that of the English is the less honourable, with 
roference to their duty towards Ranjit Singh, who might have justly 
resented any atlempt on the part of a servant to put himself beyond 
the power of his master, and any mterference in that servant’s behalf 
on the part of the British Government. 

In the letter to Ranjit Singh, Louis Philippe 1s styled, in French, 
‘Emporour’ (Capt. Wade to Government, Lith Sept. 1837); a title 
which, at the time, may have pleased the vanity of tho French, 
although it could not have informed the understandings of the Sikhs, 
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Ranjit Singh had invited the Governor-General of India, 
the Governor of Agra (Sir Charles Metcalfe), and the 


marriage of Commander-in-Chief of the British forces to be present at 


Nau Nihal 


Singh 
1837. 


Sir Henry 
Fane at 
Lahore. 


The Sikh 
thilitary 

Order of 
the Star. 


the nuptials of his grandson, which he designed to celebrate 
with much splendour. The prince was wedded to a daughter 
of the Sikh chief, Shim Singh Atariwala, in the beginning 
of March 1887, but of the English authorities Sir IIenry Fane 
alone was able to attend. That able commander was ever 
a careful observer of military means and of soldierly 
quulitics ; he formed an estimate of the force which would 
be required for the complete subjugation of the Punjab, but 
at the same time he laid it down as a principle, that the 
Sutlej and the wastes of Rajputina and Sind were the 
best boundaries which the English could have in the east.! 
The prospect of a war with the Sikhs was then remote, and 
hostile designs could not with honour be entertained by 
a guest. Sir Henry Fane, therefore, entered heartily into 
the marriage festivities of Lahore, and his active mind wus 
amused. with giving shape to a scheme, which the intuitive 
sagacity of Ranjit Singh had acquicsced in as pleasing to 
the just pride or useful vanity of English soldiers. The 
project of establishing an Order of merit similar to those 
dying exponents of warlike skill and chivalrous fraternity 


as, agrevably to Persian and Indian practice, king or queen is always 
translated ‘ Pidshaih’ equally with emperor. Sir Claude Wado sooms 
to think that the real design of the French was to open. a regular 
intercourse with Ranjit Singh, and to obtain a political influence 
in the Punjab. The Mahiraja, howover, after consulting tho British 
Agent, decided on not taking any notice of the overtures. (Nir 
Claude Wade, Narrative, p. 38, note.) [A piewo of diplomacy on 
the part of the French Government, typical of the chivanery of Louis 
Philippe and his advisers. The monarch who could perpetrate the 
sordid scandal of the Spanish marriage was equally capable of an 
underhand intrigue with Ranjit Singh.—Ip.] 

1 These views of Sir Honry T'ane’s may not bo on record, but they 
wero well known to those about his Excellency, His ostimate was, 
as 1 remember to have heard from Capt. Wade, 67,000 mon, and he 
thought there might be a two years’ active warfare. 

This visit to Lahore was perhaps mainly useful in enabling Licut.- 
Col. Garden, the indefatigablo quarter-master-goneral of the Bengal 
Army, to compile a detailed map of that part of the country, and which 
formed the groundwork of all the maps used when hostilities did at 
last break out with the Sikhs. 
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among Huropean nations, had been for sometime entertained, 
und although such a system of distinction can be adapted 
to the genius of any people, the object of the Maharaja was 
simply lo gratify his KMnglish neighbours, and advantage 
was accordingly taken of Sir IIenry Fane’s presence to 
establish the ‘ Order of the auspicious Star of the Punjab’ 
on # purely British model. This method of pleasing, or 
occupying the attention of the English authorities, was not 
unusual with Ranjit Singh, and he was always ready to 
inquire concerning matters which interested them, or which 
mnight be turned to account by himself. He would ask for 
specimens of, and for information about, the manufacture 
of Siimbhar salt and Miélwé opium.? So early as 1812 he had 
made trial of the sincerity of his new allies, or had shown 
his admiration of their skill, by asking for five hundred 
muskets. ‘hese were at once furnished to him, but a 
subsequent request for a supply of fifty thousand such 
weapons excited a passing suspicion.’ He readily entered 
into a scheme of freighting a number of boats with merchan- 
dise for Bombay, and he was praised for the interest he took 
in commerce, until it was known that he wished the return 
cargo to consist of arms for his infantry. He would have 
his artillerymen learn gunnery at Ludhiana,’ and he would 
send shells of zine to be inspected in the hope that he might 
receive some hints about the manufacture of iron shrapnels.® 
ILe would inquire about the details of European warfare, 
and he sought for copies of the pay regulations of the Indian 


1 Capt. Wade to Government, 7th April 1837. [On the occasion 
of this visit tho Maharaji displayed considerable interest in the great 
wars of Hurope. He wag particularly interested in the career of 
Napoleon. Col. Wallis, one of Sir Henry’s staff, had fortunately been 
at Waterloo, and the Maharaja asked him many questions concern- 
ing the battle.—Ep.] 

1 Capt. Wado to the Resident at Delhi, 2nd Jan. 1831, and to 
Government, 25th Dec. 1835. 

$ Gapt. Wado to Government, 22nd July 1836. 

4 GE Government to Capt. Wade, llth Sept. 1837. 

5 Vapt. Wade to Government, 7th Des. 1831. 7 

6 When the restoration of Shah Shuji was resolved on, Ranjit 
Singh sont shells to Ludhiana to be looked at and commented on, 
aa if, being engaged in one political causo, there should not be any 
reserve about military secrets | 


1837. 
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Isty. arty and of the Boglish practice of eourts unsrtial, and 

~ bestowed dresses of honour on the translater of these 

complicated: and inapplicable systems 3! while, to further 

natinfv himself, he would ask what punishment had been 

found an efficient substitute for flogging? He sent had, 

the relation of one of his chiefs. to learn English at the 

Ludhiian sehed, incorder, he said, that the youth miagdd 

aid han iu bis correspondence with the British Government, 

which Lord Williata Bentinck had) wished (eo eurry) on in 

the Bnaylish tomzue instead of in) Persian? and he sent 

acmUbber of veoung taen todear sonia thing of medicine at 

the Eudhinne dinpeusary, whieh had been set oan foot by 

the poilitionst agent hut in order, the Mahidirija said, thst 

thevonight becusefiad in his battalionn! Dasnch ways, half 

sone, talfeadie, did Ranjit Singh eadenwour tu iagratuate 

hinowlf with the representatives of a power he could nat 
withwtund sand never wholly trasted, 

The Bite Ttanjit Singh's rejoicings over the marriage and youthful 

pa ite promi of his pranchen were rudely interrupted hy the 

liediate  smewens of tlie Afghitos at daanrtid, and the death of his able 

aac ae leader Hurt Situ, ds das deen alramiy related, ‘The old 

page to HK wa neve tu tors when he heard of the fate of the 

Ca ands genuine Ski ehief of his erentions® and he had searcedy 

sabuaayse, sindicated bis sg promucy on the frontier, ty tilly the valley 

of Beshuiwar with trogps, whens the Baglin interfered: te 

ciobitter the short renudnder of hin dife, and to set houuda to 


© Majer Hough, who has ndded to the reputation of the dushon 
anny by his weefal publiations put the practive of reartn iartiol 
inte A Shh dren Jor Hangit Singh. (Governgont te Capt, Waele, 
Bint Nauvembar D464.) 

T Gnverunent to Capt, Wade, Psth May 2820, intimstang thet 
wulitary continent bad fen found wy pied auleat tite, 

4 Capt Wade da Ciecorieot, Eth Ap DS, megan ed the prapeoe 
af Trvdia, abl ef when are eyed Grote fia atspde tet, Wet Od wath a 
tele f that, by wat an Raphi, if wae demyted do beeps thon in 
avsecane eh Elec ge sd verve ped thes Vartions of thor paramount 

© Neen cf Plone conta needa wees entegdayeal weathe the free paboral 


7 


nt Fowhswar, a PS, tecetatde Face Taisade to asarch threagh 
H basahoaz, 

8 Capt. Wale te tinvornmont, Mth May 1607, quoting Jie, Wiesel, 
nonuryeoh in the liritwh semy, temporarily deptted ti attered ute 
Boanyapit, arvayhe, sored weve orca wrath bebe cvnasape at Meedstabn cre hada corsa, 
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his ambition on the west, as they had already done on the 
east and south. The commercial policy of the British people 
required that peace and industry should at once be intro- 
duced among the half-barbarous tribes of Sind, Khora- 
san, and the Punjab; and it was vainly sought to give fixed 
limits to newly-founded feudal governments, and to impress 
moderation of desire upon grasping military sovereigns. It 
was wished that Ranjit Singh should be content with his 
past achievements ; that the Amirs of Sindh, and the chiefs 
of Herat, Kandahir, and Kabul should feel themselves 
secure in what they held, but incapable of obtaining more; 
and that the restless Shah Shujé should quietly abandon 
all hope of regaining the crown of his daily dreams. These 
were the views which the English viceroy required his agents 
to impress on Talpurs, Barakzais, and Sikhs; and their 
impracticability might have quietly and harmlessly become 
apparent, had not Russia found reason and opportunity to 
push her intrigues, through Persia and Turkestan, to the 
banks of the Indus.? The desire of effecting a reconciliation 
between Ranjit Singh and Dost Muhammad induced the 
British Government to offer its mediation ;* the predilec- 
tions of its frank and enterprising envoy led him to seize 
upon the admission that the Amir could scarcely be expected 
to resign all pretensions to Peshiwar.* ‘The crafty chief 


1 (#, Govermnent to Capt. Wade, 13th Nov. 1837, and to Capt. 
Burnes and Capt. Wade, both of the 20th January 1838, With 
reyard to Sind, alsy, the views of Ranjit Singh wore not held to be 
ploasing, and the terms of his communication with the Amirs were 
thought oquivocal, or denotative of « reservation, or of the oxpression 
of a right ho did not possess. (Government to Capt. Wade, 25th 
Sept. and 13th Nov, 1837.) 

2 Without referonco to the settled policy of Russia, or to what she 
muy always have thought of the virtual support which England 
gives to Porsia and Turkey against hor power, the presence of inquiring 
agents in Khorasan and Turkostin, and the progressive oxtension 
of the British Indian dominion, must have put her on the alort, if they 
did not fill her with reasonable suspicions. 

® Government to Capt. Wade, 3let July 1837. 

4 ‘These predilections of Sir Alox. Burnes, and the hopes founded 
on thom by Dost Muhammad, were sufficiently notorious to those in 
porsonal communication with that valuable pioncer of the Iinglish ; 
and hisstrong wish to recover Peshawar, at leastfor Sultin Muhammad 
Khiin, is distinctly stated in his own words, in Masson, Journeys, 


1837. 
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Kabul, 
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made use of this partiality, and of the fact that his friendship 
was courted, to try and secure himsclf against the only 
power he really feared, viz. that of the Sikhs; and he re- 
newed his overtures to Persia and welcomed a Russian 
emissary, with the view of intimidating the English into the 
surrender of Peshawar, and into a guarantce against Ranjit 
Singh. Friendly assurances to the Kandahar brothers, and 
a hint that the Sikhs were at liberty to march on Kabul, 
would have given Dost Muhammad a proper sense of his 
insignificance ;+ but the truth and the importance of his 
hostile designs were both believed or assumed by the 
British Government, while the rumours of a northern inva- 
Sion were eagerly received and industriously spread by the 
vanquished princes of India, and the whole country vibrated 
with the hope that the uncongenial domination of the English 
was about to yield to the ascendancy of another and less 
dissimilar race.2 The recall of Capt. Burnes from Kabul 
gave speciousness to the wildest statements ; the advantage 
of striking some great blow became more and more obvious ; 
for the sake of consistency it was necessary to maintain 
peace on. the Indus, and it was wisely resolved to muke a 
triumphant progress through Central Asia, and to leave 
Shih Shujé as a dependent prince on his ancestral throne. 
The coneeption was bold and perfect; and had it been 


iii, 423. Tho idea of taking the district from tho Sikhs, cither 
for Dost Muhammad or his brothers, is moreover apparent from 
Sir Alex. Burnes’s published letters of 5th Oct. 1837, and 26th Jan. 
and 13th March 1838 (Parliamentary Papers, 1839), from the Govorn- 
ment replies of remark and caution, dated 20th Jan., and capocially 
of 27th April 1838, and from Mr. Masson’s statement (Journeys, 
lii, 423, 448). Mr. Masson himself thought it would be but justice 
to restore the district to Sultin Muhammad Khan, while Munshi 
Mohan Lal (Life of Dost Muhammad, i. 257, &c.) representa the 
Amir to have thought that the surronder of Peshiwar to his brother 
would have been moro prejudicial to his interests than its retention 
by the Sikhs. 

1 Such were Capt. Wado’s views, and they aro sketched in his 
letters of the 15th May and 28th Oct. 1837, with reference tu 
commercial objects, although the line of policy may not have been 
steadily adhered to, or fully developed. 

* Tho oxtont to which this fecling wus provalent is known tu thune 
who were observors of Indian affairs at tho time, and it is dwalt 
upon in the Governor-Genoral’s minute of the 20th Aug. 1839. 
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steadily adhered to, the whole project would have eminently 
answered the ends intended, and would have been, in every 
way, worthy of the English name. 

In the beginning of 1838 the Governor-General did not 
contemplate the restoration of Shah Shuja ;? but in four 
months the scheme was adopted, and in May of that year 
Sir William Macnaghten was sent to Ranjit Singh to unfold 
the views of the British Government.2 The Maharaja 


grasped at the first idea which presented itself, of making 185 


use of the Shah at the head of his armies, with the proclaimed 
support of the paramount power in India ; but he disliked 
the complete view of the scheme, and the active co-opera- 
tion of his old allies. It chafed him that he was to resign 
all hope of Shikarpur, and that he was to be enclosed within 
the iron arms of the English rule. He suddenly broke up 


1 Tho Governor-General’s minute of 12th May 1838, and his 
declaration of the Ist October of the same year, may be referred to 
as summing up the views which moved the Bnitish Government 
on the occasion. Both were published by order of Parliament in 
March 1839. 

2 (fovernment to Capt. Wade, 20th Jan. 1838. : 

8 The proximate cause of the resolution to restore Shah Shuja 
was, of courso, the preference given by Dost Muhammad to a Persian 
and Russian over & British alliance, and the immediate object of 
deputing Sir W. Macnaghten to Lahore was to make Ranjit Singh 
as much os possible a party to the policy adopted. (See, among 
other letters, Government to Capt. Wade, 15th May 1838.) The 
deputation crossed into the Punjab at Ripar on the 20th May. 
It romaincd some time at Dinanagar, and afterwards went to 
‘Lahore, The first intorviow with Ranjit Singh was on the 31st May, 
the last on the 13th July. Sir William Macnaghten recrossed the 
Sutlej at Ludhiana on the 15th July, and on that and the following 
day he arranged with Shah Shuja in person the terms of his restora- 
tion. 

Two months before tho deputation waited upon Ranjit Singh, he 
had visited Jammu for apparently the first time in his hfe, and the 
game may be regarded as the last in which the worn-out prince 
tasted of unalloyed happiness. Gul&b Singh received his sovereign 
with overy demonstration of loyalty, and, bowing to the Maharaja s 
foot, he laid before him presents worth nearly forty thousand, pounds, 
saying hoe was the humblest of his slaves, and the most grateful of 
thouo on whom he had heaped favours. Ranjit Singh shed tears, 
but afterwards pertinently observed that, in Jammu, gold might be 
soon where formerly there was naught but stones. (Major Mackeson’s 
letter to Capt. Wade of 31st March 1838.) 
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his camp at Dindnagar, leaving the British envoys to 
follow at their leisure, or to return, if they pleased, to Simla ; 
and it was not until he was told the expedilion would be 
undertaken whether he chose to share in it or not, that he 
assented to a modification of his own treaty with Shah 
Shuja, and that the triple alliance was formed for the sub- 
version of the power of the Barakzais.1. The English, on 
their part, insisted on a double invasion of Afghanistan : 
first, because the Amirs of Sind disliked a proffered 
treaty of alliance or dependence, and they could conve- 
niently be coerced as tributaries by Shah Shuji on his way 
to Kandahar; and, secondly, because it was not deemed 
prudent to place the ex-king in the hands of Ranjit Singh, 
who might be tempted to use him for Sikh rather than for 
British objects. It was therefore arranged that the Shih 
himself should march by way of Shikaérpur and Quctta, 
while his son moved on Kabul by the road of Peshawar, 
and at the head of a force provided by the Maharaji of 
the Punjab. The British force assembled at Kerozepore 
towards the close of 1838, and further éclat was given to 


1 That Renjit Smgh was told he would be left out if he did not 
choose 10 come in, does not appear on public record. It wan, howover, 
the only convincing argumont usod during the long discussions, anc 
I areas Major Mackoson was made the beurer of the message to that 
effect, 

* C£. the Governor-General’s minuto of 12th of May 1838, and his 
instructions to Sir William Macnaghten of the 16th of the samo month. 
Ranjit Singh was anxious to get something lasting and tangible as 
his share of the profit of tho expocition, and he wanted Jalalabad, 
a8 there seemed to bo a difficulty about Shikirpur. The Mahiriji 
got, indeed, a subsidy of two hundred thousand rupees & year frum 
the Shéh for the use of his troops; a concession which did not 
altogether satisfy the Governor-Gencral (ace letter to Sir William 
ens 2nd July, 1838), and the article became, in fact, a dead 

etter, 

The idea of croating a friendly power in Afghinistiin, by guiding 
Ranjit Singh upon Kabul, scoms to have heon seriously entertained, 
and it was a scheme which promised many aolid advantages, (CE 
the Governor-Goncral’s minute, 12th May 1838, the author's abstract 
of which differs somewhat from tho copy printed by order of Parlin- 
ment in 1839, and Mr. Masson (Journeys, fii. 487, 488) who refers 
to a communication from Sir William Macnaghten on the subjent, 
st — treaty about the restoration of Shih Shuji, seo Appondix 
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the opening of a memorable campaign, by an interchange 1838-9. 
of hospitalities between the English viceroy and the Sikh ~~~ 
ruler.1 Ostensibly Ranjit Singh had reached the summit of Ranjit 
his ambition ; he was acknowledged to be an arbiter in the Singh ap- 
fate of that empire which had tyrannized over his peasant Pee neisht 
forefathers, and he was treated with the greatest distinction of great- 
by the foreign paramounts of India: but his health had ™*? 
become seriously impaired; he felt that he was in truth but chafed 
fairly in collision with the English, and he became indifferent pare ms 
about the careful fulfilment of the engagements into which feebled in 
he had entered. Shahzida Taimir marched from Lahore seats 

in January 1889, accompanied by Col. Wade as the British 
representative ; but it was with difficulty the stipulated 
auxiliary force was got together at Peshawar, and although 

% considerable army at last encamped in the valley, the 
commander, the Maharaja’s grandson, thwarted the nego- 

tiations of Prince Taimir and the English agent, by en- 
deavouring to gain friends for Lahore rather than for the 
proclaimed sovereign of the Afghins.2? Ranjit Singh’s 

health continued to decline. He heard of the fall of Kan- 

dahiir in April, and the delay at that place may have served 

to cheer his vexed spirit with the hope that the English 

would yet be baffled ; but he died on the 27th of June, at Death of 
the age of fifty-nine, before the capture of Ghazni and the g; 


L At one of the several meetings which took place on this occasion, 1839 
thero waa an interchange of compliments, which may be noticed. 
Ranjit Singh likened the friendship of the two states to an apple, 
the red and yellow colours of which wero, he said, so blended, that 
although the semblance waa twofold the reality was one. Lord Auck- 
land replied that the Mahiraji’s simile was very happy, inasmuch 
as red and yellow wore the national colours of the English and Sikhs 
respectively; to which Ranjit Singh rejoined in the same strain 
that the comparison was indeed in every way appropriate, for the 
friondship of the two powers was, like the applo, fair and delicious. 
Tho translations were given in English and Urdii with clegance and 
emphasis by Sir William Macnaghten and Fakir Aziz-ud-din, both 
of whom wore masters, although in different ways, of language, 
whether writton or spoken. 

2 Soo, among other lotters, Capt. Wade to Govornment, 18th Aug. 
1839. For some interesting dotails regarding Capt. Wade's military 
proceedings, see Liout. Barr's publishod Journal ; and for the 
diplomatic history, so to speak, of his mission, see Munshi Shaihamat 
All, Sikha and Afghane. 
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occupation of Kabul, and the forcing of the Khaibar Pass 
with the aid of his own troops, placed the seal of success on 
@ campaign in which he was an unwilling sharer. 

Ranjit Singh found the Punjab a waning confederacy, a 
prey to the factions of its chiefs, pressed by the Afghans and 
the Maradthas, and ready to submit to English supremacy. 
He consolidated the numerous petty states into a kingdom, 
he wrested from Kabul the fairest of its provinces, and he 
gave the potent English no cause for interference. He 
found the military array of his country a mass of horsemen, 
brave indeed, but ignorant of war as an art, and he left it 
mustering fifty thousand disciplined soldiers, fifty thousand 
well-armed yeomanry and militia, and more than threc 
hundred pieces of cannon for the field. His rule was founded 
on the feelings of a people, but it involved the joint action 
of the necessary principles of military order and territorial 
extension ; and when a limit had been set to Sikh dominion, 
and his own commanding genius was no more, the vital 
spirit of his race began to consume itself in domestic con- 
tentions.1 


1 In 1831, Capt. Murray estimated the Sikh revenue at little more 
than 24 millions sterling, and the army at 82,000 men, including 
15,000 regular infantry and 376 guns. (Murray, Ranjit Singh, by 
Prinsep, pp. 185, 186.) In the same year Capt. Burnes (Travels, 
i, 289, 291) gives the revenue at 24 millions, and the army at 75,000, 
including 25,000 regular infantry. Mr. Masson (Journeys, i. 430) 
gives the same revenue ; but fixes the army at 70,000 men, of whom 
20,000 were disciplmed. This may be assumed as an estimate of 
1838, when Mr. Masson returned from Kabul. In 1845, Lieut.-Col. 
Steinbach (Punjab, p. 58) states the army to have amounted to 
110,000 men, of whom 70,000 were regulars. The returns procured 
for Government in 1844, and which cannot be far wrong, show that 
there were upwards of 40,000 regularly drilled infantry, and a force 
of about 125,000 men in all, maintained with about 375 guns or 
field carriages. Cf. the Calcutiz: Review, iii. 176; Dr. Macgregor, 
Sikha, ii. 86, and Major Smith, Reining Family of Lahore, appendices, 
p. xxxvii, for estimates, correct in some particulars, and moderato 
in others. 

For a statement of the Lahore revenues, see Appendix XX XVIII ;s 
and for a list of the Lahore army, see Appendix XX XTX. 

Many descriptions of Ranjit Singh’s person and manners have 
been written, of which the fullest is perhaps that in Prinsep’s edition 
of Murray, Life,p 187, &c.; while Capt. Osborne’s Court and Oamp, 
and Col. Lawrence's Adventurer in the Punjab, contain many illus- 
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When Ranjit Singh was Lord Auckland’s host at Lahore 
and Amritsar, his utterance was difficult, and the powers of 
his body feeble ; he gradually lost the use of his speech, and 
of the facultics of his mind; and, before his death, the 
Rajis of Jammu had usurped to themselves the whole of 
the functions of government, which the absence of Nau 
Nihal Singh enabled them to do with little difficulty. The 
army was assembled, and a litter, said to contain the dying 
Maharaja, was carricd along the extended line. Dhiin 
Singh was assiduous in his mournful attentions ; he seemed 
to take orders as if from his departing sovereign, and from 
Line to Lime, during the solemn procession, he made known 
that Ranjit Singh declared the Prince Kharak Singh his 
sucecssor, and himself, Dhifin Singh, the wazir or minister 
of the kingdom! The soldiery acquiesced in silence, and 
the British Government was perhaps more sincere than the 
Sikh people in the congratulations offered, agreeably to 
custom, 10 the new and unworthy master of the Punjab. 


trative touches and anecdotes. The only good likeness of the 
Mahiirijii which has been published is that taken by the Hon. Miss 
iden ; and it, expecially in the original drawing, is true and expres- 
sive, Ranjit Singh was of small stature. When young he was dex- 
terous in all manly exercises, but in his old age he became weak and 
inelined to corpulaney. He lost an eye when a child by the small-pox, 
und the most marked charactoristic of his mental powers was a broad 
and massive forchead, which the ordinary portraits do not show. 
1 Mr, Clerk’s memorandum of 1842 for Lord Ellenborough., 
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CHAPTER VUI 


FROM THE DEATH OF MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH 
TO THE DEATH OF WAZIR JAWAHIR SINGH 


1889-45 


Kharak Singh’s power usurped by his son Nau Nihal Singh— 
Lieut.-Col. Wade and Mr. Clerk—Nau Nihal Sigh and the 
Rajas of Jammu—tThe death of Kharak Singh—The death of 
Nau Nihal Singh—Sher Singh proclaimed Mahirijaé, but the 
authority of sovereign assumed by the mother of Nau Nihil 
Singh—Sher Singh gains over the troops and succeeds to power— 
The army assumes a voice in affairs, and becomes an organized 
political body—-The English willing to intorfere—Tho Finglish 
undorvalue the Sikhs—-The Sikhs in Tibet :—opposed by tho 
Chinese, and restrained by the Hnglish—The English in Kaibul— 
General Pollock’s campaign—The Sindhianwala and Jammu 
families—The death of Sher Singh—The death of Raji Dhiiin 
Singh—Dalip Singh proclaimed Maharaji with Hira Singh as 
Wazir—Unsuccessful insurrections—Pandit Jall’s proccedings 
and viows—Hira Singh expelled and slain—Jawahir Singh 
nominated Wazir—Gulab Singh submits—Pishaura Singh in 
rebellion—Jawahir Singh put to doath by tho army. 


1839. Tue imbecile Kharak Singh was acknowledged as the 
Sher Sinch aster of the Punjab ; but Sher Singh, the reputed son of 


claims the the deceased king, at once urged his superior claims or 


car Hi merits on the attention of the British viceroy ;4 and Nau 
1830; “Y Nihal Singh, the real offspring of the titular sovercign, 


a ee "i hastened. from Peshawar to take upon himself the duties of 
assumes eli Tuler. The prince, a youth of eighteen, was in his heart 
tealpower, opposed to the proclaimed minister and the Riajis of 
make al tes Varaomu ; but the ascendancy of one Chet Singh over the 


ee 1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 12th July 1839. Mr. Clerk, who was 


Jammu acting for Col. Wade while absont at Peshawar, seoms to have detained 

Rajas. Sher Singh’s mossengor, and to have sent his letter to the Governor- 
General somewhat in that ordinary spirit of Indian correspondence, 
which ‘ transmits’ everything ‘ for information and for such orders 
a3 may seem necessary’. Lord Auckland hastily desired Sher Singh 
to be told Kharak Singh was his master. 
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weak mind of ‘the Maharija, and Kharak Singh’s own desire 
of resting upon the influence of the British agent, induced 
the two parties to coalesce, first for the destruction of the 
minion, and afterwards for the removal of Col. Wade. That 
officer had stood high with Ranjit Singh as a liberal consiruer 


1839. 


of Sikh rights, or as one who would carefully show how a ; 


collision with the English was to be avoided ; he had steadily 
refused to make Dhian Singh the medium of his eommunica- 
tions with the old Maharaji; he had offended the heir- 
apparent by unceremoniously accusing him of machinations 
with Afghan chiefs; and in the eyes of the Sikhs he was 
pledged to Kharak Singh at all hazards, by the prominent 
part he had taken in the mecting at Riipar before noticed. 
His presence was thus disliked, and his interference dreaded, 
by men not inclined to wholly yield themselves to English 
counsels, and yet accustomed to see the suggestions of the 
Governor-General regularly carried into effect by the 
sovereign of Lahore. 

The privacy of the Maharaja's houschold was rudely 
violated by the prince and minister at daybreak on the 8th 
of October 1839, and Chet Singh was awakened from his 
slumbers to be put to death, within a few paces of his 
terrified master.1 The removal of Col. Wade was mixed up 
with the passage of British troops across the Punjab, and 
had to be effected in another manner. 

The Governor-General had designed thai the Anglo- 
Indian army which accompanied Shah Shujé should return 
by way of Peshawar, instead of retracing its steps through 
the Bolan Pass ; and when his lordship visited Ranjit Singh 
at Lahore, the proposition was verbally conceded, although 


1 Gulab Singh was perhaps the most prominent and resolute actor 
in this tragedy, although his brother and Nau Nihal Singh were both 
present. Col. Wade was desired to express to the Lehore Court the 
regret of the British Government that such a acene of violence should 
have occurred (Government to Col. Wade, 28th Oct. 1839); and 
similarly Mr. Clerk had been directed to explain to Kharak Singh 
the disapprobation with which the English viewed the practice of 
sati, with reference to what had taken place at his father’s funeral. 
(Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug. 1839.) [For a detailed account 
of this sati the reader is referred to Latif, History of the Punjab, 
pp- 492-6—Ep. }. 
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not definitively settled by an interchange of letters.1 In 
September 1889, Mr. Clerk was sent on a mission of condo- 
lence and congratulation to the new Maharijaé, and to 
finally arrange about the return of Lord Keane with the 
stormers of Ghazni.2?. The prince and minister were each 
conscious of their mutual enmity and secret design of 
grasping supremacy, but they were even more averse to 
the presence of a British army in the heart of the Punjab 
than to one hovering on a distant frontier. It might be used 
to take part with one or other claimant, or it might be 
turned against both in favour of the contemned Kharak 
Singh : but the passage of the troops could not be wholly 
refused, and they therefore urged a march by the difficult 
route of Dera Ismail Khan, and they succeeded in fixing 
upon a line which prudently avoided the capital, and also 
in obtaining a premature assurance that an English force 
should not again march through the Sikh country.’ The 
chiefs were pleased with the new English negotiator, as all 
have ever been with thai prompt and approved functionary. 
Something is always expected from a change, and when a 
return mission was deputed to Simla, it was whispered that 
Col. Wade had made himself personally objectionable to 
those who exercised sway at Lahore; and the complaint 
was repeated to Lord Keane, when he quitted his army for 
a few days to visit the MaharSja.4 In the month of Novem- 
ber (1889), Col. Wade was himself at the Sikh metropolis 
on his way from Kabul, but Kharak Singh was kept at a 
distance on pretence of devotional observances, lest’ he 
should throw himself on the protection of one believed to 


1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug. 1839. 

* [Kandahar had been entered by the English and Shih Shuji 
proclaimed Amir on May 8th, 1839. Ghazni was stormed in July. 
Kabul was entered in August, and it was then arranged that tho 
bulk of the army should return to India, leaving an army of occupa- 
tion to maintain Shah Shuji upon his throne.—Wp. | 

3 Mr. Clerk to Government, 14th Sept. 1839. The (Governor. 
General was not satisfied that a kind of pledge had heon given that 
British troops should not again cross the Punjab. (Government to 
Mr. Clerk, 14th Oct. 1839.) 

* Seo, particularly, Government to Col. Wado, 20th Jan. 1840, 
and Col. Ware to Government, Ist April 1840. 
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be ill-disposed towards those who sought his life, or his 
virtual relinquishment of power. 

A portion of the British army of invasion had eventually 
to be left in Afghanistan, as it was thought that Shah Shuja 
could not maintain himself without support. The wants of 
regular forces are manifold, and a supply of stores and 
ammunition had to be collected for transmission to Kabul 
on Col. Wade’s resumption of his duties at Ludhiana, 
towards the end of 1889. It was desired to send a regiment 
of Sepoys as a guard with the convoy, but the Sikh minister 
and heir apparent urged that such could not be done under 
the terms of the agreement concluded a few months pre- 
viously. Their aversion to their old English representative 
was mixed up with the general objection to making their 
‘country a common highway for foreign armies, and they 
thus ventured to offer obstructions to the speedy equip- 
ment of the isolated British forces, mainly with the view of 
discrediting Col. Wade. The Governor-General was justly 
impressed with the necessity of keeping open the straight 
road to Kabul, and he yielded to the wishes of the Lahore 
factions and removed his agent, but not before Dhian Singh 
and the prince had despaired of effecting their object, and 
had allowed the convoy, bristling with bayonets, to proceed 
on its way.2, In the beginning of April 1840, Mr. Clerk 
succeeded to the charge of the British relations with the 
Punjab; and, independent of his general qualifications, 
he was the person best suited to the requirements of the 
time ; for the very reason which rendered the agency of 


1 Cf. Munshi Shahamat Ali, Sikhs and Afghans, p. 543, &c., and 
some remarks im a note, p. 545, about the English policy generally 
towards Kharak Singh, which note may safely be held to be Col. 
Wade's own. Doubtless had Col. Wade continued to enjoy the com- 
plete confidence or support of the Governor-General, the subsequent 
history of the Punjab would have been different from, if not better 
than, that which all have witnessed. So much may the British 
representative effect at an Indian court, without directly interfering, 
provided he is at once firm, judicious, and well-informed. ; 

2 The Governor-General was about to proceed to Calcutta, which 
made him the more desirous of having an agent on the frontier, 
at once approved of by himself and agreeable to the Sikhs, i.e. to 
the influential parties for the time being at Lahore. (Government 
to Col, Wade, 29th Jan. 1840.) 

Q2 
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1840. Col. Wade invaluable when it was desired to preserve 
Sind and to invade Afghanistin, now rendered that of 
Mr. Clerk equally beneficial to the indeterminate policy of 
the English in India. Both officers had the confidence of 
the de facto Sikh rulers of the time, and all their recommen- 
dations were held to be given in a spirit of goodwill towards 
the Government of the Punjab, as well as in obedience to 
the dictates of British interests. 

English nee The Sikh prince and the English viceroy had thus each 

tiene ae accomplished the objects of the moment. On the one hand, 

trade. the Maharaja was overawed by the vigour and success of 
his aspiring son, and, on the other, the Punjab was freely 
opened to the passage of British troops, in support of a policy 
which connected the west of Europe with the south of Asia 
by an unbroken chain of alliances. The attention of cach 
party was next turned to other matters of near concern, 
and the English recurred to their favourite scheme of navi- 
gating the Indus, and of forming an entrepét on that river, 
which should at once become the centre of a vast traffic. 
The treaty of 1834 had placed a toll on boats which used the 
channels of the Indus and Sutlej, and in 1889 the Sikhs 
deferred to the changing views of their allies, and put the 
duty on the goods themselves, according to an assumed 
ad valorem scale, instead of on the containing vessels.2_ This 
scheme inevitably gave rise to a system of search and deten- 
tion, and in June 1840 the tolls upon the boats were again 
reimposed, but at reduced rates, and with the omission of 
such as contained grain, wood, and limestone. But in spite 


1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 4th May 1840. The establishment of a 
great entrepot oftrade was a main feature of the scheme for opening the 
navigation of the Indus. (Government to Capt, Wade, 5th Sept. 1836.) 

* Mr. Clerk to Government, 19th May and 18th Sept. 1839, and 
Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug. 1889. for the agreement 
itself, see Appendix XXX. 

8 Mr. Clerk to Government, 5th May and 15th July 1840. For 
the agreement itself, see Appendix XXXII. Subsequently, idle 
discussions occasionally arose with local authorities, as to whether 
lime was included under limestone, whether bamboos wero wood, 
and whether rice was comprehended under the technical term 
* grain’, which it is not in India. Simularly the limited meaning of 
‘com’ im England has, perhaps, given rise to the modern phrase 
* bread-stufis °, 
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of every government endeavour, and of the adventitious 
aid of large consuming armies, the expectation of ercating 
an active and valuable commerce by the Indus has not yct 
been fulfilled ; partly because Sind and Afghanistan are, 
in truth, unproductive countrics on the whole, and are in- 
habited by half-savage races, with few wants and scanty 
means ; and partly because a large capital has for ages been 
embarked in the land trade which connects the north of 
India with the south, which traverses the old principalities 
of Rajputina and the fertile plains of Malwa, and which 
gives a livelihood to the owners of numerous herds of camels 
and black catile. To change the established cconomy of 
prudent merchants must be the work of time in a country 
long subject to political commotion, and the idea of forming 
an emporium by proclamation savours more of Eastern 
vanity than of English sense and soberness.! 

Nau Nihal Singh’s great aim was to destroy, or to reduce 
to insignificance, the potent Rajiis of Jammu, who wished to 
engross the whole power of the state, and who jointly held 
Ladakh and the hill principalities between the Réivi und 
Jhelum in fief, besides numerous estates in various parts of 
the Punjab. Me took advantage of the repeated dilatoriness 
of the Mandi and other Rijput chiefs around Kiingra in 
paying their stipulated tribute, to move a large foree into the 
eastern hills, and the resistance his troops experienced amid 
mountain fastnesses seemed fully to justify the continuous 
dispateh of reinforcements. lis design was, to place a 
considerable army immediately to the north-east of Jammu, 
to be ready to co-operate with the troops which could reuch 
that place in a few marelics from Lahore. The commanders 
chosen were the skilful General Ventura and the ardent 
young chief Ajit Singh Sindhianwala, neither of whom bore 


goodwill towards Raji Dhiin Singh? The plans of the 


4 Nevertheless tho experiment was repeated in 1846, on the annoxn- 
tion of the Jullandur Doib, when it was hoped, but equally in vain, 
that Floshiirpur might suddenly become a contro of exchange. 
Evory part of India hears various marks of the unrealized hopes 
of sanguine individuals with reference to the expected benefits of 
Kingliah sway, which diffuses, indeed, some moral as woll as material 
blessings, but which must effect ity work by slow and Inborious means 

2 Ct. Mr. Glork to Government, 6th Sept. 1840, 
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1840, youthful prince thus seemed in every way well devised for 

Interrupted Placing the rajas in his grasp, but his attention was dis- 

by discus- tracted by disputes with the English authoritics about the 

tie Faia limits of the expanding dominion of Lahore and of the re- 

nbout Af- stored empire of Kabul, and by a direct accusation not only 

ghinistin. of encouraging turbulent refugees from Shih Shujii's power, 
but of giving friendly assurances to Dost Muhammad Ishin, 
who was then preparing for that inruad which fluttered the 
English authorities in Khorasan, and yet paved the way for 
the surrender of their dreaded enemy. Shih Shuji claimed 
all places not specified in the treaty, or not direetly held by 
Tahore ; nor can it be denied that the English functionaries 
about the Shih were disposed to consider old) Durriini 
claims as more valid than the new rights of Sikh conquerors ¢ 
and thus the province of Peshawar, which the Punjab 
Government further maintained to have been ceeded in form 
by the Shih separately in 183-4, as well as by the treaty of 
1888, was proposed to be reduced to strips of land along Che 
banks of its dividing river.) Intereepted papers were pro- 
duced, bearing the seals of Nau Nihil Singh, and promising 
pecuniary aid to Dost Muhammad; but the elerge of 
treachery was calinly repelled, the seals were alleged to be 
forgeries, and the British agent for the Punjab admitted 
that it was nol the character of the free and confident Siklis 
to resort to secret and traitorous correspondence.? The 
Birakzai chief, Sultin Muhammad Khan, was, however, 
made to lead as prisoners to Ludhiiina the Ghilval rebels 
who had sought an asylum in his fief of Kohiit, near Poshil- 
war, and whose near presence disturbed the antagonist ie 
rule of the arbitrary Shih and his moderate English 
allies.® 


Seo particularly Sir William Macnaghton to Government, 2sth 
Jeb. and 12th March 1840), 

2 (iovernment to Mr. Clork, Ist Out. 1840, and Mr, Clerk to lovern: 
mont, 9th Dec. 1840, Cf, however, Col, Stuinhach (Panjab, p. 28), 
who states that the prince was rousing Nepal as wall as Kabul ta 
aid him in expelling the Knglish ; forgotful that Nau Nihal Singh's 
first object was to mako himyolf master of the Punjab by deatroying 
the Jammu Rajis. 

5 Government to Mr, Clork, 12th Oct., and Mr. Clerk to Clovern: 
mont, ldth May, 10th Sept., and Qath et. 1840), 
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Nau Nihal Singh thus seemed to have overcome the 
danger which threatened him on the side of England, and 
to be on the eve of reducing the overgrown power of his 
grandfather’s favourites. At the same time the end of the 
Mahiraja’s life was evidently approaching ; and although 
his decline was credibly declared to have been hastened by 
drugs as well as by unfilial harshness, there were none who 
eared for a ruler so feeble and unworthy. Kharak Singh 
at last died on the 5th November 1840, prematurely old 
and care-worn, at the age of thirty-eight, and Nau Nihal 
Singh became a king in name as well as in power ; but the 
same day dazzled him with a crown and deprived him of 
life. He had performed the last rites at the funeral pyre of 
his father, and he was passing under a covered gateway with 
the eldest son of Guléb Singh by his side, when a portion of 
the structure fell, and killed the minister’s nephew on the 
spot, and so seriously injured the prince that he became 
senseless at the time, and expired during the night. It is 
not positively known that the Rajas of Jammu thus designed 
to remove Nau Nihal Singh ; but it is difficult to acquit them 
of the crime, and it is certain that they were capable of 
committing it. Self-defence is the only palliation, for it is 
equally certain that the prince was compassing their degra- 
dation, and, perhaps, their destruction.1 Nau Nihal Singh 
was killed in his twentieth year ; he promised to be an able 
and vigorous ruler; and had his life been spared, and had 
not English policy partly forestalled him, he would have 
found an ample field for his ambition in Sind, in Afghani- 
stan, and beyond the Hindu Kush; and he might, perhaps, 
at last have boasted that the inroads of Mahmud and of 


1 Cf, Mr. Clerk to Government, 6th, 7th, and 10th Nov. 1840, 
who, further, in his memorandum of 1842, drawn up for Lord Ellen- 
borough, mentions Gen. Ventura’s opinion that the fall of the gateway 
was accidental. Lieut.-Col. Steinbach, Punjab (p. 24), and Major 
Smith, Reigning Family of Lahore (p. 35, &c.), may be quoted as 
giving some particulars, the latter on the authority of an eye-witness, 
a, European adventurer, known as Capt. Gardner, who was present 
a, part of the time, and whose testimony is unfavourable to Raja 
Dhian Singh. [The scene of this tragedy was the gateway in the fort 
at Lahore facing the Hazuri Bagh and the Badshahi Musjid. Itis now 
closed, but may be easily recognized by its prominent towers.—Ep.} 
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1840. Taimir had been fully avenged by the aroused peasants of 
India. 

SherSingh The good-natured voluptuary, Sher Singh, was regarded 

Marin by the Sikh minister and by the British agent as the only 

person who could succeed to the sovereignty of the Punjab ; 

and as he was absent from Lahore when the Maharaja died 

and his son was killed, Dhian Singh concealed the latter 

circumstance as long as possible, to give Sher Singh time to 

collect his immediate friends ; and the English representa- 

tive urged him by message to maintain good order along the 

frontier, as men’s minds were likely to be excited by what 

had taken place.1 But Sher Singh’s paternity was more 

than doubtful; he possessed no commanding and few 

popular qualities ; the Rajas of Jammu were odious to the 

but Chand Majority of the Sikh chiefs; and thus Chand Kaur, the 

ne a widow of Kharak Singh, and the mother of the slain 

Kharak prince, assumed to herself the functions of regent or ruler, 

ee Somewhat unexpectedly indeed, but still unopposed at the 

ower,and Moment by those whom she had surprised. She was sup- 

: arias ported by several men of reputation, but mainly by the 

Sindhianwala family, which traced to a near and common 

ancestor with Ranjit Singh. The lady herself talked of 

adding to the claims of the youthful Hira Singh, by adopting 

him, as he had really, if not formally, been adopted by 

the old Maharaja. She further distracted the factions by 

declaring that her daughter-in-law was pregnant; and one 

party tried to gain her over by suggesting a marriage with 

Sher Singh, an alliance which she spurned, and the other 

more reasonably proposed Atar Singh Sindhianwala as a 

suitable partner, for she might have taken an honoured 

station in his household agreeably to the latitude of village 

custom in the north-west of India. But the widow of the 

Maharaja loudly asserted her own right to supreme power, 

and after a few weeks the government was slated to be 

composed, Ist, of the ‘Mai’, or ‘ Mother’, pre-eminently as 

Sovereign, or as regent for the expected offspring of Nau 

Nihal Singh ; 2nd, of Sher Singh as vicegcerent, or as president 

of the council of state 3 and, 8rd, of Dhian Singh as wazir, 


1 Ct. Mr. Clerk to Government, 7th Nov. 1840, and also Mr. Clerk's 
Memorandum of 1842, 
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or executive minister. The compromise was a mere tem- 
porary expedient, and Dhiiin Singh and Sher Singh soon 
afterwards began to absent themselves for varying periods 
from Lahore: the one partly in the hope that the mass of 
business which had arisen with the English, and with which 
he was familiar, would show to all that his aid was essential 
to the government ; and the other, or indeed both of them, 
Lo silently take measures for gaining over the army with 
promises of donatives and increased pay, so that force might 
be resorted to at a fitting time. But the seorn with which 
Sher Singh’s hereditary claim was treated made the minister 
doubtful whether a more suilable instrument might not be 
necessary, and the Hnglish authorities were accordingly 
reminded of what perhaps they had never known, viz. that 
Rini Jindan, a favourite wife or concubine of Ranjit Singh, 
had borne to him a son named Dalip, a few months before 
the conferences took place about reseating Shih Shuji on 
the throne of Kaibul.! 

The British viceroy did not acknowledge Mai Chand Kaur 
as the undoubled suceessor of her husband and son, or 2s 
Lhe sovereign of the country; but he treated her govern- 
ment as one de facto, so far as to carry on business as usuiel 
through the accredited agents of citherpower. The Governor- 
General's anxiety for the preservation of order in the Punjab 
was nevertheless considerable sand it was inereased by the 
stale of affairs in Afphinistiin, for the attempts of Dost. 
Muhammad and the resolution of meeting hini with Hnglish 
means aone, rendered the dispateh of additional troops 
necessary, and before Kharak Singh’s death three thousand 
nen had reached Ferozepore on their way to Kabul. The 
progress of this strony brigade was not delayed by the eon- 
tentions at Lahore ; it pursued its mareh without interrup- 
tion, and on ils arrival at, Peshiwar it found Dost Muham- 
mid a& prisoner instead of a victor, The ex-Amir journcyed 


LOR Mr. Clerk to Governmont, of dates betwoen the 10th Nov. 
110, and 2nd dan. 1841, inclusive, particularly of the Ith and 24th 
Nov. and Vth Dee, besides thore specified. Tt seoms almort certain 
that the oxistonee of the buy Dalip was not beforo known to the 
British authorities. 

* Government to Mr. Clerk, Ist and 2nd Nov. 1940, and other 
letters to and from that funetionary. 
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1840. through the Punjab escorted by a relieved brigade ; and 
although Sher Singh was then laying siege Lo the citadel of 
Lahore, the original prudence of fixing a route for British 
troops clear of the Sikh capital, and the complete subjuga- 
tion of the Muhammadan tribes, left the Mnglish com- 
mander unaware of the struggle going on, except from 
ordinary reports and news-writers.! 

Sher Singh The English Government made, indeed, no declaration 

thetrooy , With regard to the Lahore succession ; but it was believed 

with Dhiin by all that Sher Singh was looked upon as the proper repre- 

Singh’s ail. sentative of the kingdom, and the advisers of Mai Chand 
Kaur soon found that they could not withstand the specious 
claims of the prince, and the commanding influence of the 
British name, without throwing themselves wholly on the 
support of Raja Dhiin Singh. That chief was at one time 
not unwilling to be the sole minister of the Mahirini, and 
the more sagacious Gulab Singh saw advantages lo his 
family amid the complex modes necessary in & female rule, 
which might nol attend the direct. sway of a prince of uver- 
age understanding, inclined to favouritism, and pledged to 
Sikh principles. Bul the Mai’s councilors would not consent 
Lo be thrown wholly into the shade, and Dhitin Singh thus 
kept aloof, and seeretly assured Sher Singh of his support 
al a fitting Lime. The prinee, on his part, endeavoured to 
sound the English agent as to his eventual recognition, and 
he was sutisfied with the reply, slthough be merely received 
wn assurance that the allies of thirly-bwo years wished to 
sce a strong government in the Punjab.? 

SherSingh Sher Singh had, with the minister's aid, gained over same 

ae divisions of the army, and he believed that all would declare 

Hih-18th for him ifhe boldly put himself at their head. The eagerness 

Jan 181. of the prince, or of his immediate followers, somewhat pre- 
¢ipitated measures ; and when he suddenly appeured at 
Lahore, on the 14th January 1841, he found that Dhiiin 
Singh had not arrived from Jammu, and that Gulib Singh 

''The returning brigade was commanded by the veteran Col, 
Wheeler [afterwards Sir Hugh Wheeler, the ill-fated conunandor of 
the varrison of Cawnpore —Kip.], whose name is femiliar ty the public 
in connexion both with Afghin and Sikh ware. 
“See Mr. Clerk's letters to Government of Dee. [E40 and: din, 

AN41, generally, particularly that of the ith dun, 
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would rather fight for the Maharani, the acknowledged head 
of the state, than tamely becomt a party on compulsion to 
his ill-arranged schemes, But Sher Singh was no longer his 
own master, and the impetuous soldiery at once proceeded 
to breach the citadel. Gulab Singh in vain urged some delay, 
or & suspension of hostilities ; but on the 18th January 
Dhian Singh and most of the principal chiefs had arrived 
and ranged themselves on one side or the other. A compro- 
mise took place ; the Mai was outwardly treated with every 
honour, and large estates were conferred upon her; but 
Sher Singh was proclaimed Maharaji of the Punjab, Dhian 
Singh was declared once more to be wazir of the state, and 
the pay of the soldiery was permanently raised by one rupee 
mer mensem. The Sindhiunwalas felt that they must be 
obnoxious to the new ruler; and Atar Singh and Ajit Singh 
took early measures to cffeet their escape from the capital, 
and eventually into the British territories ; but Lehna Singh, 
the other principal member, remained with the division of the 
army which he commanded in the hills of Kula and Mandi. 

Sher Singh had induced the troops of the state to make 
him a king, but he was unable to command them as soldiers, 
or to sway them as men, and they took advantage of his 
incapacity and of their own strength to wreak their ven- 
geance upon various officers who had offended them, and 
upon various regimental accountants and muster-masters 
who may have defrauded therm of their pay. Some houses 
were plundered, and several individuals were seized and 
slain, A few Kuropeans had likewise rendered themselves 
obnoxious; and General Court, a moderate and high- 
minded man, had to fly for his life, and a brave young 
Englishman named loulkes was cruelly put to death. Nor 
was this spirit of violence confined to the troops at the 
capital, or to those in the castern hills, but it spread to 
Kashinir and Peshawar; and in the former place Mian 
Singh, the governor, was killed by the soldiery ; and in the 
latter, General Avitabile was so hard pressed that he was 
ready to abandon his post and to seek safety in Jalalabad? 


1 Seo Mr, Clerk's letters, of dates from 17th to 30th Jan, 1841. 
2 (4, Mr. Clerk to Government, 26th Jan., sth and 14th Ieb., 28th 
April, and 30th May 1841. 
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1841. It was believed at the time, that the army would not rest 
satisfied with avenging what it considered its own injuries ; 
it was thought it might proceed to a general plunder or 
confiscation of property ; the population of cither side of 
the Suttle] was prepared for an extensive commotion, and 
the wealthy merchants of Amritsar prophesied the pillage 
of their warehouses, and were clamorous for British pro- 

Sher Singh tection. Sher Singh shrank within himself appalled, and 

cee hy d timorously to resort to the English agent for 

e seemed timorously g g 
support against the ficree spirit he had roused and coulcl 
not control ; or he doubtfully endeavoured to learn whether 
such disorders would be held equally to end his reign and 

TheEnglish the British allianee. The English watched the confusion 

about the With much interest and some anxiecly, and when cities 

general seemed about to be plundered, and provinces ravaged, the 

tran- » ar . 

quillity, Question of the duty of a civilized and powerful neighbour 
naturally suggested itself, and was answered by a ery for 
interference ; but the shapes which the wish took were 
various and contradictory. Nevertheless, the natural desire 
for aggrandizement, added to the apparently disorganized 
sLate of the army, coutributed Lo strengthen a willing belict 
in the inferiority of the Sikhs as soldiers, and in the great. 
excellence of the mountain levies of Lhe chiefs of Jammu, 
who alone seemed to remain the masters of theirownservants. 

iat To the apprehension of (he English authorities, the Sikhs 
’ were mere upstart peasants of doubtful cournge, except 
when maddened by religious persecution ; but the ancient 
name of Rajput was suflicient, Lo invest. the moUley followers 
of a few valiant chiefs with every warlike quality. This 
crroncous estimate of the Sikhs tainted British counsels 

until Lhe day of P*heervoshuhur.t 


1 This crroncous ostimate of tho troops of the Jammii Rajiis and 
other hill chiefs of tho Punjab relatively to the Sikha, may be seen 
insisted on in Mr. Clork’s letters to Government of the 2nd Jan. and 
13th April 1841, and especially in those of tho 8th and 10th Doe. of 
that year, and of the With Jan, 10th eb, and 23rd April, 1842, 
Mr. Clerk’s expressions are very decided, such as that the Sikhs 
feared the hillemen, who were braver, and that Rajputs might hold 
Afghiins in check, which Sikhs could not do; but he seems to have 
forgotion that the ancient Rajputs had, during the eontury gone by, 
yielded on either side to the new and unpiring Cuurkhas and Marathi, 
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The English seemed thus called upon to do something, 
and their agent in Kabul, who was committed to make 
Shih Shujé a monarch in means as well as in rank, grasped 
at the death of Ranjit Singh’s last representative ; he 
pronounced the treaties with Lahore to be ut an end, and 


181. 


and are 
ready to 
interfere by 
force of 
arms, Fel). 


he wanted to annex Peshiwar to the Afghiin sway. The 181 


Brilish Government in Caleutta rebuked this hasty conclu- 
sion, but cheered itself with the prospect of eventually 
adding the Derajat of the Indus, as well as Peshiwar, to 
the unproductive Durriini kingdom, without any breach of 
faith towards the Sikhs; for it was considered that their 
dominions might soon be rent in two by the Sindhianwala 
Sirdars and the Jammu Rijas.t The British agent on the 
sutlej did not think the Lahore empire so near its dissolu- 
lion in that mode, and confident in his own dexterity, in 
the superiority of his troops, and in the greatness of the 
Knglish name, he proposed to march to the Sikh capital 
with 12,000 men, Lo beat and disperse a rebel army four 
Limes more numerous, to restore order, to strengthen the 
sovereignty of Sher Singh, and take the cis-Sutlej districts 
and forty lakhs of rupees in coin as the price of his aid2 
This promptitude made the Mahfiraji think himself in 
danger of his life at the hands of his subjects, and of his 
kingdom at the hands of his allies 5 # nor was the Governor- 
General prepared for a virtual invasion, although he was 
ready to use force if a large majority of the Sikhs as well as 


aud oven that the Sikhs themselves had laid the twice-born princes 
of the [imflaynas under contribution from the Ganges to Kashmir. 

1 Seo ospocially Government to Sir William Macnaghtoen, of 28th 
Doe. 1840, in roply to his proposals of the 26th Nov. The Govornor- 
Genoral justly observed that the treaty was not formed with an 
individual chiof, but with tho Sikh state, so long as it might last 
and fulfil the obligutions of its alliance, 

2 Mr. Clerk to Government, of the 26th March 1841. 

§ Whoen Sher Singh became aware of Mr. Clerk's propositions, he 
is sail simply to have drawn his finger across his throat, meaning 
that tho Sikhs would nt once tako his life if ho assented to such 
measures. Tho roadinoss of the Nnglish to co-operate was first 
propounded to Fakir Aziz-ud-din, and that wary negotiator said 
the matter gould not be trusted to paper; he would himsolf go and 
wll Shor Singh of it. He went, but ho did not return, his object 
being to koop oloar of schemes so hazardous, 
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1841, the Maharaja himself desired such intervention.’ After 
The nuli- this, the disorders in the army near Lahore gradually sub- 
lary die sided ; but the opinion got abroad that overtures had been 
Oruare aul: made to the eager English; and so far were the Sikh 
the people soldiery from desiring forcign assistance, that Lehna Singh 
Hasan uw ndhianwala was imprisoned by his own men, in the Mandi 
of thie hills, on a charge of conspiracy with his refugee brother to 
Knglish. jntroduce the supremacy of strangers.2 
Major The suspicions and hatred of the Sikhs were further 
Broadfout’s roused by the proceedings of an officer, afterwards nominated 
passage = to represent British friendship and mexderation. Major 
across Che Broadfoot had been appointed to reeruit a corps of Sappers 
Punjab, ppointed to recruit a corps of Sapper 
and Miners for the service of Shih Shuji, and as the family 
of that sovereign, and also the blind Shih Zamiin with his 
wives and children, were about to proceed to Kabul, he was 
charged with the care of the large and motley convey. He 
eutered the Punjab in April 1841, when the mutinons spirit. 
of the Sikh army was spreading from the capital to the 
provinces. A body of mixed or Muhammadan troops had 
been directed by the Lahore Government to aceonipany the 
royal families as an escort of protection, but Major Broadfoot 
became suspicious of the good faith of this detachment, and 
on the banks of the Ravi he prepared to resist, with his 
newly recruited regiment, an attack on the part of those 
who had been sent to conduct hint in safety. On his way 
to the Indus he was even more suspicious of other badies of 
Lroope which he met or passed; he believed then: fo be 
inten on plundering his eamp, and he considered that he 
only avoided collisions by dexterons negotiations and by 
timely demonstrations of force. On crossing the river ut 
Attock, his persuasion of the hostile designs of the battalions 
in Lhat neighbourhood and towards Peshiiwar was so strong, 
Lhat he put his camp in complete state of defence, broke 
up the bridge of boats, and called upon the Afghiin peopotalits 
lion lo rise and aid him against Lhe troops of their govern- 
ment. Bul it does not appear that his apprehensions lad 


Government to Mr. Clerk, [8th Feb, and 20th Mare isd. Thy 
Governor-General truly romarked that Mr Clork, rather than the 
Mahirijji, had proposed an armod interference, 

4 Me. Clerk ty Government, 29th Mareh IS (1. 
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even a plausible foundation, until at this time he seized 
certain deputies from a mutinous regiment when on their 
way back from a conference with their commander, and 
who appear to have come within the limits of the British 
pickets. This proceeding alarmed both General Avitabile, 
the governor of Peshawar, and the British agent at that 
place; and a brigade, already warned, was hurried from 
Jalalabad to overawe the Sikh forces encamped near the 
Indus. But the Shah's families and their numerous followers 
had passed on unmolested before the auxiliary troops had 
cleared the Khaibar Pass, and the whole proceeding merely 
served to irritate and excite the distrust of the Sikhs 
generally, and to give Sher Singh an opportunity of pointing 
out to his tumultuous soldiers that the Punjab was sur- 
rounded by English armies, both ready and willing to make 
war upon them.! 

Before the middle of 1841 the more violent proceedings 
of the Lahore troops had ceased, but the relation of the 
army to the state had become wholly altered; it was no 
Jonger the willing instrument of an arbitrary and genial 
government, but it looked upon itself, and was regarded by 
others, as the representative body of the Sikh people, as 
the ‘ Khalsa ’ itself assembled by tribes or centuries to take 
its part in public affairs. The efficiency of the army as a 
disciplined force was not much impaired, for a higher 
feeling possessed the men, and increased alacrity and reso- 
lution supplied the place of exact training. They were 
sensible of the advantages of systematic union, and they 
were proud of their armed array as the visible body of 
Gobind’s commonwealth. As a general rule, the troops 
were obedient to their appointed officers, so far as con- 
cerned their ordinary military duties, but the position of 
a regiment, of a brigade, of a division, or of the whole army, 
relatively to the executive government of the country, was 
determined by a committee or assemblage of committees, 
termed a ‘Panch’ or ‘Panchayat’, i.e. a jury or committee 
of five, composed of men selected from each battalion, or 
each company, in consideration of their general character 
as faithful Sikh soldiers, or from their particular influence in 


1 Cf. Mr. Clerk to Government, 25th May and 10th June 1841. 
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1841. their native villages.1 The system of Panchayats is common 
throughout India, and every tribe, or section of a tribe, 
or trade, or calling, readily submits to the dccisions of its 
elders or superiors seated togethcr in consultation. In the 
Punjab the custom received a further development from 
the organization necessary to an army; and even in the 
crude form of representation thus achieved, the Sikh people 
were enabled to interfere with effect, and with some degree 
of consistency, in the nomination and in the removal of their 
rulers. But these large assemblies sometimes added military 
licence to popular tumult, and the corrupt spirit of merce- 
naries to the barbarous ignorance of ploughmen. Their 
resolutions were often unstable or unwise, and the represen- 
tatives of different divisions might take opposite sides from 
sober conviction or self-willed prejudice, or they might be 
bribed and cajoled by such able and unscrupulous men us 
Rséja Gulab Singh? 


Negotia- The partial’ repose in the autumn of 1841 was taken 
the english advantage of lo recur to those mercantile objects, of which 


aboutin- the British Government never lost sight. The facilities of 
ian trade, navigating the Indus and Sutlej had bcen increased, and 
it was now sought to extend corresponding advantages to 
the land trade of the Punjab. Twenty years before, Mr. 
Moorcroft had, of his own instance, made proposals to 

Ranjit Singh for the admission of British goods into the 

Lahore dominions at fixed rates of duty.2 In 1882, Col. 

Wade again brought forward the subject of a gencral tariff 

for the Punjab, and the Maharaijé appeared to be not in- 

disposed to meet the views of his allies; but he really 

disliked to make arrangements of which he did not fully see 

the scope and tendency, and he thus tried to evade even a 
settlement of the river Lolls, by saying that ihe prosperity 


[1 Ono isstrongly rominded ofthe organization ofthe Parliamentary 
army under Cromwell, with its regimental ‘ clders’, &c.—Ep.] 

2 See Mr. Clerk’s letter of the 14th March 1841, for Fakir Aziz- 
ud-din’s admission, that oven then the army was united and ruled 
by ita panchiyats. With reference to the Panchiyates of India, it 
may be observed that Hallam shows, chiefly from Palgravo, that 
English jurics likewise were originally as much arbitrators ag investi- 
gators of facts. (Middle Ages, Notes 1o Chap, VIII) 

3 Moorcroft, Travels, i. 103, 
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of Amritsar would be affected, and by recurring to that 
ever ready objection, the slaughter of kine. Cows, he said, 
might be used as food by those who traversed the Punjab 
under a British guarantee.’ In 1840, when Afghanistan was 
garrisoned by Indian troops, the Governor-General pressed 
the subject a second time on the notice of the Lahore 
authorities 5 and after a delay of more than a year, Sher 
Singh assented toa reduced scale and to a fixed rate of duty, 
and also to lewy the whole sum at one place ; but the charges 
sti] appeared excessive, and the British viceroy lamented 
_ the ignorance displayed by the Sikh Mahériji, and the 

disregard which he evinced for the true interests of his 
subjects.? 

The Lahore Government was convulsed at its centre, 
bul its spirit, of progress and agerandizement was active 
on the frontiers, where not henmned in by British armies. 
The deputies tn Nashmir had always been jealous of the 
usurpations of Gulab Singh in Tibet, but Mifin Singh, a rude 
soldier, the governor of the valley during the commotions 
it Lahore, was alarmed inte concessions by the powerful 
and ambitious Rijis of Jammu, and he left. skaérdo, and 
the whole valley of the Upper Indus, a free field for the 
aggressions Of their lieutenants? Alumad Shith, the reigning 
ehief of Balai, had differenees with his family, and he pro- 
posed to pass over his eldest. son in favour of a younger one, 
in Using the suecession. The natural heir would seem to 
have endeavoured to tnterest. the Governor of Kashmir, 


iif, Col, Wado to Government, 7th Nov, and dth Dee, 1832, 
"Those objections ace often urged in india, not because they nro felt 
10 be ronsonable in themselves, or applicable to the point atissae, but 
beatae religion is always te xtrong ground to stand on, and because 
it. in the only thing which the Mnglish do not virtually profess a desire 
to change. Religion is thus brought in upon all occasions of appre. 
hunsion or disinelinition. 

# (Government to Me Clork, 4th May [440 and L1th Oot, 1841, and 
Mr. Clerk to Government of 20th Sept. TR41. 

* Sie Claude Wade (Narrative of Services, p. 33, note) reprogants 
the dammu family to have obtained from the British Government 
an assurance that the Hinitationa put apon Sikh conquests to tho 
weat and south by the ‘Tripartite Treaty of 1899 would not be held 
to apply to the north or Tibetan side, in whieh direction, it was said, 
the Sikhs wore free to act as Lhoy might plonse. 

BR 
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and also Zorawar Singh, the Jammu deputy in Ladakh, in 
his favour ; and in 1840 he fied from his father and sought 
refuge and assistance in Leh. Gnodup Tanzin, the puppet 
king of Ladakh, had conceived the idea of throwing off the 
Jammu authority ; he had been trying to engage Ahmad 
Shah in the design; the absence of Zoriwar Singh was 
opportune, and he allowed a party of Iskirdo troops to 
march on Leh, and to carry off the son of their chicf. 
Zorawar Singh made this inroad a pretext for war; and 
before the middle of the year 1840 he was master of Little 
Tibet. but he left the chiefship in the family of Ahmad Shah, 
on the payment of a petty yearly tribute of seven thousand 
rupees, so barren are the rocky principalities between Imaus 
and Emodus.4 Zoriwar Singh was emboldened by his own 
sucecss and by the dissensions at Lahore ; he claimed fealty 
from Gilgit ; he was understood to be desirous of quarrelling 
with the Chinese governor of Yarkand; and he renewed 
antiquated claims of Ladakh supremacy, and demanded the 
surrender of Rohtak, Giro, and the lakes of Minsurowar, 
from the priestly king of Lhasa.? 

Zoriwar Singh was desirous of acquiring territory, and 


Ninghseizes he was also intent on monopolizing the trade in shawl-wool, 


Garo fron 


the Chinese & Considerable branch of which followed the Sutlej and more 


of Lassa, 
1841, 


eastern roads to Ludhiana and Delhi, and added nothing to 
the treasury of Jammu.? In May and June 1841, he oceupied 
the valleys of the Indus and Sutlej, to the sources of those 
rivers, and he fixed a garrison close to the frontiers of Nepal, 
and on the opposite side of the snowy range from the British 
post. of Almorii. The petty Rajpit princes between the 
Kali and Sutlej suffered in their revenues, and trembled 
for their territories ; the Nepal Government had renewed 
intrigues set on foot in 1838, and was in correspondence with 
the erafty minister of Lahore, and with the disaffected 
Sindhianwala chiefs ;* and the English Government itself 


1 (Cf, Mr. Ulork to Government, 26th April, Sth and 3lst May, 
and 26th Aug. 1840. 

4 Of, Mr, Clerk to Governmont, 25th Aug, and 8th Oct, 1840, and 
2nd Jan. and Sth Jane 1841. 

2 Cf, Mr, Glerk to Government, 5th and 22nd June, L841 

4 Of. Mr. Glork te Government, Iéth Aug. and 23rd Nov. 1840, 
and 17th Jan. L841; and Government to Mr. Clerk, 1th Oct. 1840, 
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was at war with China, at the distance of half the carth’s 
circumference. It was held that the trade of British 
Indian subjects must not be interfered with by Jammi 
conquests in Chinese Tibet ; it was deemed unadvisable to 
allow the Lahore and Nepal dominions to march with one 
another behind the Himalayas; and it was thought the 
Im peror of Pekin might confound independent Sikhs with 
the predominant English, and throw additional difliculties 
in the way of pending or probable negotiations.* It was, 
therefore, decided that Sher Singh should require his 
feudatories to evacuate the Lassa territories ; a day, the 
10th of December 1841, was fixed for the surrender of 
Giiro ; and a British officer was sent to sce that the Grand 
Lama’s authority was fully re-established. The Maharaja 
und his tributaries yielded, and Zoriiwar Singh was recalled ; 
bul. before the order could reach him, or be acted on, he 
was surrounded in the depth of winter, and al a height. of 


The correspondence of Nepal with the Sikhs, or rather with the 
Jamun faction, doubtless arose in part from the presence of Matahar 
Singh, an ominent Gurkha, as a refugee in the Punjab. Ho crossed 
the Nutloj in 1838, and soon got a high command in the Lahore 
serviee, or rathor, perhaps, a high position at the court. His success 
in thia way, and his necessary corrospondence with British function- 
aries, nado the Nepal Governmont apprehensive of him, anc at last 
ho beenmo so important in the oyes of the English themselves, that 
in 1840, when clifforenees with Kiitmindu seemed likely to lead to 
hostilities, overtures wero virtually made to him, and ho was kept in 
hand, aa it wore, to ho supported as a claimant for power, or ag a 
partisan leader, should active moasures be necossary. Ho was thus 
induced to quit the Punjah, whero his presoneo, indead, was not 
otherwise satisfactory ; but the differences with the Gurkhas were 
composed, and Mitabar Singh was cast aside with an allowance 
of a thousand rupecs a month from the potent governmond which 
hal domeaned itaclé by using him asa tool. (Cf. particularly Govern- 
mont to Mr. Glork, 4th May and 26th Oct, 1840; and Mr. Clerk to 
Qovernment, 22nd Oct. 1840.) 

() ‘The first China or Opium War onded by the Treaty of Nankin 
(1842), which resulted in the cession of long Kong and the opening 
of tho first five treaty ports.-—Hin.] 

3 ('f. Governmont to Mr. Clork, 16th Aug. and Oth and 20th 
Aept. L841. Tho Sikhs, too, had their views with regard to China, 
and natvely proposed co-operation with the Finglish, or a diversion 
in Vartary in favour of the war thon in progress on the sea const | 
(Mr. Clerk to Government, L&8th Aug, and 20th Oct. LB41.) 

RQ 
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IRil, twelve thousand feet or more above the sea, by a superior 
foree from Lassa inured to frost and snow. The men of the 
The Sikhs Indian plains and southern ILlimilayas were straitened for 
defeated bY fuel ag necessary as food in such a climate and at such a 
frumLassa, season 3 some even burnt the stocks of their muskets to 
warm their hands ; and on the day of battle, in the middle 
of December, they were benumbed in their ranks during 
a fatal pause ; their leader was slain, a few principal men 
were reserved as prisoners, but the mass was left. to perish, 
huddled in heaps behind rocks, or at the bottoms of ravines. 
The neighbouring garrison on the Nepil frontier fled on 
hearing of the defeat ; the men were not pursued, but in 
passing over ranges sixteen Lhousand feet high, on their 
way to Almori, the deadly cold reduced them to half 
their mumbers, and left a moiety of the remainder maimed 
for life! 
TheChines ‘During the spring of 18 £2 the victorious Chinese advanced 
Hee’ along the Indus, and nol only recovered their own provinee, 
bub oeeupied Ladakh and laid siege to the citadel of Leh. 
The Kalmaks and the ancient Sokpos, or Sacae, talked of 
another invasion of Kashinir, and the Tartars of the Greater 
and Lesser Tibet, were clate with the prospect of revenge 
and plunder: but troops were poured across the Himillayas 5 
(he swordsmen and eannoneers of the soulli were dreaded 
by the unwarlike Bhotiiis; the siege of Leh was raised, 
and in the month of September (1842) Gulab Singh's com- 
mander seized the Lussa Wazir by treachery, and dislodged 
his troops by stratagem from a position between Leh and 
Rohtak, where they had proposed to await the return of 
eas winter, An arrangement was then come to between the 
tween the Laisa and Lahore authorities, which placed matters on their 


rena te old footing, agreeably to the desire of the English 5; and as 
a la Ris, 


1 In this rapid sketch of Ladakh affairs, the author hos necessarily 
depended for the most park on his own personal knowledge. After 
the ate on the Minsarowar Lake, the western passes remained 
Mosed for five weeks, and the defeat of the Sikls was thus made 
known in Culeutia and Poshiwar, through the reports of the fugitives 
to Almorit, before it was heard of in the neighbouring Giiro. | From 
the observations of Laent. H. Strachey if would appear that the 
height of the Minsarowir Lake is 15,250 feet. (dour Aa, Sot, 
Bengal, Aug. I848, p. 1.) 
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the shawl-wool trade to the British provinces was also 
revived, no further intervention was considered necessary 
between the jealous Chinese and the restrained Sikhs.1 
When, in April 1841, the troops in Kashmir put their 
governor to death, Raji Gulab Singh was sent to restore 
order, and to place the authority of the new manager, 
Ghulim Muhi-ud-din, on a firm footing. The mutinous 
regiments were overpowered by numbers and punished with 
severity, and it was soon apparent that Gulab Singh had 
made the governor whom he was aiding a creature of his 
own, and had become the virtual master of the valley.” 
Neither the minister nor his brother had ever been thought 
well pleased with English interference in the affairs of the 
Punjab ; they were at the time in suspicious communice- 
tion with Nepil ; and they were held to be bound to Sultan 
Muhammad Khin, whose real or presumed intrigues with 
the enemies of Shih Shuja had occasioned his removal to 
Lahore a year previously General Avitabile had become 
more and more urgent to be relieved from his dangerous 
post at Peshiwar; the influence of Dhian Singh was pre- 
dominant in Sikh counsels ; and the English opinion of 
the ability of the Jammu Réjiis and of the excellence 
of their troops was well known, and induced a belief in 
partiality to be presumed.* 14 was therefore proposed by 


1 At Amritsar in March 1846, when (iuliib Singh wag formally in- 
augurated as Mahiriji of Jammi, he exhibited the engagements with 
the Lama of Lassa, drawn out on his part in yellow, and on the part 
of tho Chinese in red ink, and cach impressed with the open hand of 
the negotiators dipped in either volour instead of a regular soal or 
writton signature, ‘The ‘ Panja’, or hand, sooms in general ure in 
Asia on typical of a covenant, and it is, morcover, a common emblem 
on. the standards of the castorn Afghiins. 

2 (4. Mr. Clerk to Governmont, [3th May, 9th July, and 3rd Sept. 
1840, 

® Kor this presumed understanding between the Jammii Rijie and 
the DBiirakzais of Peshiwar, Mr, Clerk's letter of the 8th Oct. 1840, 
may bo referred to among others, 

4 Mr, Clerk leant upon and perhaps much overrated Dhiin Singh’s 
capnoity, ‘his military talenta, and aptitude for businosn.” (Mr. 
Clerk to Government, 7th Nov. 1840, and 13th May 1841.) General 
Vontura, for instance, considered the R&j& to possess a vory slender 
undorstanding, and in such a matter ho may be held to he o fair as 
Woll as a competent judge, although personally averse to the minister, 


1841. 
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Sher Singh to bestow the Afghan province on the restorer of 
order in Kashmir. But this arrangement would have placed 
the hills from the neighbourhood of Kangra to the Kaibar 
Pass in the hands of men averse to the English and hostile 
to Shah Shuja ; and as their troublesome ambition had been 
checked in Tibet, so it was resolved that their more danger- 
ous establishment on the Kibul river should be prevented. 
In the autumn of 1841, therefore, the veto of the English 
agent was pul upon Raji Gulab Singh’s nomination to 
Peshawar. 

About two months afterwards, or on the 2nd November 
(1841), that insurrection broke out in Kabul which forms so 
painful a passage in British history. No valiant youth arose 
superior to the fatal influence of military subordination, to 
render illustrious the retreat of a handful of Englishmen, or, 
more illustrious still, the successful defence of their position." 
The brave spirit of Sir William Macnaghten laboured perse- 
veringly, but in vain, against the unworthy fear which 
possessed the highest officers of the army ; and the dismay 
of the distant commanders imparted some of its poison to 
the supreme authorities in India, who were weary of the 
useless and burdensome occupation of Khorasan. The first 
generous impulse was awed into a desire of annulling the 
Durrani alliance, and of collecting a force on the Indus, or 
even so far back as the Sutlej, there to fight for the empire 
of Hindustan with the torrents of exulting Afghans which 
the startled imaginations of Iinglishmen readily conjured 
up.* No confidence was placed in the eflicieney or the 


1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 2nd Aug., and Mr. Clork to Glovernment, 
20th Aug. 1841. 

2 There was no want of gallant and capable men in the subordinate 
ranks of the army, and it is known that the lamonted Major Pottinger 
recorded his disapprobation of the retreat so fatuously commenced 
and so fatally ended, although, to give validity to documents, or an 
appearance of unanimity to counsels, he unfortunately put his name 
to the orders requiring the surronder of Kandahar and Julilibad. 

3 C£. Government to the Commandor-in-Chief, 2nd Dee. 1#41, and 
10th Fob. 1842; Government to Mr. Clerk, 10th Fub. 1842; and 
Government to General Pollock, 24th Feb. 1842. Of those who re: 
corded their opinions about the policy to be followed at the momont, 
it may be mentioned that Mr. Robertson, the Lieutonant-Guvernor 
of Agra, and Sir Herbert Maddock, the Political Seuretary, advised a 
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friendship of the Sikhs ;7? and although their aid was always 
considered of importance, the mode in which it. was asked 
and used only served to sink the Lahore army lower than 
before in British estimation.? 

Four regiments of sepoys marched from Ferozepore 
without guns, and unsupported by cavalry, to vainly en- 
deavour to force the Pass of Khaibar; and the Sikh troups 
at Peshiwar were urged by the Jocal British authorities in 
their praiseworthy ardour, rather than deliberately ordered 
by their own government at. the instance of its ally, to 
co-operate in the attempt, or indeed to march alone to 
JalMabid. The fact that the English had been beaten was 
notorious, and the belief in their alarm was weleome : the 
Sikh governor was obliged, in the absence of orders, to 
tuke the sense of the regimental * punches? or eommittees 3 
and the hasty requisition to march was rejected, through 
fear alone, as the Foglish said, but really with feelings in 
which contempt, distrust, and apprehension were all maxed, 
The distries Governor-General, Avitabile, who fortunately 
still retained his provinec, freely pave what sid he could ; 
some picces of artillery were furnished ax well as ubundanee 


stand at Poshiwar; and that Mr. Prinaep, a member of council, and 
Mr, Colvin, the Governor-Coneral’s private seeretary, revoninenderl 
w Withdrawal to the Sutly. All, however, contemplated) ulterior 
operations. 

The Commander in Chief, it in well known, Hieaght Che means of 
the Baglieh for defending tadin itnelf somewhat scanty, and Me, Clork 
thought the Nikha would be unable te cheek the invasion of moun. 
taincers, which would assuredly take place were dalilabad ty fall, 
(Mr. Clork to Govarnmeait, Pith dian, B84, 

2 Governmant to the Commander.in Chief, ith March Psd, 

8 Mr. Colvin, in the minute referred to in the preceeding note, 
grounds his proposition for withdrawing to the Sathy partly on Mr. 
Clark's low oatimate of tha Sikha, and their pooamerd inability to 
rogiat the Afghans, Col, Wade aeons to have had a somewhat similar 
Opinion of the comparative prowos of the two races, an the falr pre. 
aumption that the nate (p. 635) of Munshi Shahdmat All's Nikka and 
Afghina ix hin, Ho suys.the Sikhe always dreaded the Khalbaria ; 
and, indeed, Gonural Avitablin cunid also take up the notion with 
rome reason, in one Konay, aa the magiatrate of a district surcaunded 
by marauding highlanders, and with sufficient adroltnesy in another 
whon ho did not desire to ave Kikh regimonta hurried inte mountain 
dofiles at the instanon of the Knglish authorities. (Cf. the Cudratta 
feoiew, No, TIT, p. $82.) 
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of ordinary supplies, and the’ British detachment effected 
the relief of Ali Masjid. But the unpardonable neglect of 
going to the fort without the feod which had been provided, 
obliged the garrison to retreat after a few days, and the 
disinclination of the Sikhs to fight the battles of strangers 
communicated itself to the mercenary soldicrs of the English, 
and thus added to the Governor-General’s dislike of the 
Afghan connexion.? 

The necessity of at least relieving the garrison of Jalilabiid 
‘was paramount, and in the spring of 1842 a well-equipped 


’ British foree arrived at Peshawar; but the active co- 


operation of the Sikhs was still desirable, and it was sought 
for under the terms of an obsolete article of the tripartite 
treaty with Shih Shujii, which gave Lahore a subsidy of 
two lakhs of rupees in exchange for the services of 5,000 
men.? Sher Singh was willing to assist beyond this limited 
degree ; he greatly facilitated the purchase of grain and the 
hire of carriage cattle in the Punjab, and his auxiliaries 
could be made to outnumber the troops of his allies ; but 
he felt uneasy about the proceedings of the Sindhianwala 
chiefs, one of whom had gone to Caleutta to urge his own 
claims, or those of Mai Chand Kaur, and all of whom re- 
tained influence in the Sikh ranks. Ue was assured that | 
the refugees should not be allowed to disturb his reign, and 
there thus seemed to be no obstacle in the way of his full 
co-operation” Bul the genuine Sikhs were held by the 

1 The statemonts in this paragraph arc mainly taken from the 
author's notes of official and domi-oflicial correspondence. Tho letter 
of Government to Mr. Clork, of the 7th Fob, 1842, may also ho referred 
to about the failure to hold Ali Musjid; and, further, it may he 
montioned that Mr, Clork, in his letter of the 10th February, pointed 
out, that although the Sikhs might not willingly co-opernte in any 
suddon assault planned by the English, they would be found roady 
Lo give assistance during tho campaign in the ways theie experience 
taught them to be the moat likely to lead to success. 

4 Seo Government to Mr. Clork, 3ed May and 23rd July 1442. The 
English agonta, however, rather tauntingly and imploringly reminded 
the Sikh authorities that they were bound to have such a foree ready 
by agreement as well as by frendship, than formally revived the 
demand for its production under the stipulations of the treaty. 

3 Cf. Mr, Clork to Government, 2nd Jan, and $lat Mareh 1842, and 
Government to Mr. CGlork, 17th dan. and 12th May 1842. ‘With 
regard to assintance rendered by the Sikhs durum the Afghiin War in 
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English to be both mutinous in disposition and inferior in 
warlike spirit ; the soldiers of Jammu were preferred, and 
Gulab Singh was required to proceed to Peshiiwar to repress 
the insubordinate ‘ Khalsa’, and to give General Pollock 
the assurance of efficient aid. The Raja was at the time 
completing the reduction of some insurgent tribes between 
Kashmir and Attock, and his heart was in Tibet, where he 
had himself lost an army and a kingdom. He went, but 
he knew the temper of his own hill levies : he was naturally 
unwilling to run any risk by following the modes of strangers 
to which he was unused, and he failed in rendering the Sikh 
battalions as decorous and orderly as English regiments. 
‘Tlis prudence and ill success were looked upon as collusion 
‘and insincerily, and he was thought to be in Ieague with 
Akbar Khan for the destruction of the army of an obnoxious 
Kuropean power.? Still his aid was held to be essential, and 
the local British officers proposed to bribe him by the offer 
of Jalilibad, independent of his sovereign Sher Singh. The 
scheme was justly condemned by Mr. Clerk,® the Khaibar 
Pass was foreed in the month of April, and the auxiliary 
Sikhs acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of the English 
general, without any promises having been made to the 
Raja of Jammi, who gladly hurried to the Ladikh frontier 
Lo look after interests dearer to him than the success or the 
vengeance of foreigners. It was designed by General Pollock 
4o leave the whole of the Sikh division at Jaliliibiid, to 
assisL in holding that distriet, while the main Mnglish 


army went to Kabul; but the proper interposition of 


furnishing escorts, grain, and carriage for tho British troops, Mr, Clerk's 
lottors of the Mth Jan., Isth May, and 14th dune 1842 may be 
quoted, [n tho last it in stated that 17,381 camels had been proce ured 
through Sikh agency hetween 1839 and 1842, 

1 Cf. Mr. Clerk to Governmont, Loth Jan., 10th Fob, and 6th May, 
1842, Government at first yoomecl indifforent whother Gulib Singh 
went or not; and, indead, Mr, Clerk himself ruthor suggested than 
roquired tho Riaji’s employment ; but auggestions or wishes gould 
not, under the circumstances, be misconstrued. 

2 CF Mr Clork to Government, 19th March 1842. 

5 Me, Glerk to Covormment, 13th Fob. 1842. The officers referred 
to aro Major Mackeson and Liout,-Col, Sir Honry Lawrence, whose 
names are ko intimately, and in so many ways honourably, identified 
with the career of the Jénglish in the north-west of India, 
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Col. Lawrence enabled a portion of the Lahore troops 
to share in that retributive march, as they had before 
shared in the first invasion, and fully shown their fitness 
for meeting difficulties when left to do so in their own 
way. 

The proposition of conferring Jalalabad on Gulab Singh 
was taken up in a modified form by the new Governor- 
General, Lord Ellenborough. As his lordship’s views 
became formed, he laid it down as a principle that neither 
the English nor the Sikh Government should hold dominion 
beyond the Himiilayas and the ‘Safed Koh’ of Kabul; 
and as the Durriini alliance seemed to be severed, there was 
little to apprehend from Jammit and Barakzai intrigues. 
It was, therefore, urged that Gulib Singh should be required 
by the Maharaja to relinquish Ladikh, and to accept 
Jalalabid on equal terms of dependency on the Punjab.? 
The Sikhs were sufficiently desirous of adding to their 
dominion another Afghan district ; but the terms did not 
satisfy Gulib Singh, nor did Sher Singh see fit to come to 
any conelusion until he should know the final views of the 
English with regard to the recognition of a government in 
Kiibul.2 The death of Shih Shuja& and his suspicious pro- 
ceedings were held to render the re-oceupation of the country 
unnecessary, and the tripartite treaty was declared to be 
ut am end;* but the policy of a march on the Afghin 
capital was strongly urged and wisely adopted.’ There 

1 Liout.-Col, Lawronce to Major Mackeson, 23rd Aug. 1842. Liout.- 
Col, Lawrence’s article in the Calcutta Review (No. LI, p. 180) may 
also be advantageouslyreferred to about the proceedings at Peshiwar 
under Col. Wild, Sir George Pollock, and Raja Gulab Singh. 

4 Government to Mr. Clork, 27th April 1842. 

3 Mr. Clerk to Government, 18th May 1842. 

4 Governmont to Mr. Clerk, 27th May and 29th July 1842, In the 
treaty drafted by the Sikhs to take the place of the tripartite ono, 
they put forward a claim of superiority over Sind, and somewhat 
evaded the question of being parties only, instead of principals, to 
the acknowledgement of a ruler in Kabul. Tho treaty, howover, 
nover took » definite shape. 

& liven tho Sikhs talked of the impolicy, or, at least, the disgrace, of 
suddenly and wholly withdrawing from Afghinistin in the manner 
proposed. (Mr. Clerk to Government, 10th July 1842.) Mr. Clerk 
himaclé was among the most prominent of those who at first modestly 
urged w march on Kabul, and afterwards manfully remonstrated 
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seemed to be a prospect of wintering in Kabul, and it was 
not until] the victorious troops were on their return to India 
that it was believed the English would ever forgo the 
possession of an empire. The Sikhs then consented to take 
Jalilabid, but before the order transferring it could reach 
General Pollock,? that commander had destroyed the forti- 
fications, and nominally abandoned the place to the king 
whom he had expediently set up in the Bali Hisar.* It is 
probable that Sher Singh was not unwilling to be relieved 
of the invidious gift, for his own sway in Lahore was dis- 
tracted, and Dost Muhammad was about to be released 
under the pledge of a safe passage through the Punjab 
dominions; and it may have been thought prudent lo 
conciliate the father of Akbar Khiin, so famous for his 
successes against the English, by the surrender of a posses- 
sion it was inconvenient to hold.? 


against a hasty abandonment of the country. (See his letter above 
quoted, and also that of the 23rd April 1842.) 

? The order was datod the l&th Oct. 1842. Lord Ellenborough 
himuself was not without a suspicion that the victorions generals might 
frame excuses for wintering in Kabul, and the expedition of Sir John 
M'Caukill into the Kohistin was less pleasing to him on that account 
than it would othorwise have been. 

2“ The Calcutta Review for June 1840 (p. 539) points out that the 
king, viz. Shihpur, aon of Shih Shuji, wan rather sol up solely by 
the chiofa at Kabul than in any way by Sir George Pollock, who had 
no authority to recognize any sovercign in Afghinistin, My expres- 
sion has, indvod, reference mainly to the prudent countenance 
afforded to a native prince by @& foreign conquoror about to retrace 
his stops through a difficult country, inhabited by a warlike people ; 
but agit may mislead as to Sie George Pollock's actual procoudings, 
1 gladly ingort this note, 

4 The Sikhs wore not unwilling to acquire territory, but they 
wishod to seo their way clearly, and they were unable to do so until 
the English had determined on their own Ine of policy. The Sikhs 
knew, indeed, of the resolution of the Govornor-Genoral to sever all 
connexion with Aighanistin, but they also, knew the sentiments of 
tho majority of Hnglishmon about at least temporarily retaining it. 
They saw, moreover, that revruited armies were still in ion of 
overy xtronghold, and the policy was new to them of voluntarily 
relinquishing dominion, They therefore paused, and the subsequent 
release of Dont Muhammad again fettered them whon the retirement 
of the troops seemed to leave them free to aot, for they were bound to 
vecort tho Amir safely across the Punjab, and could not therefore 
make terns with him, The Sikhs would have worked through Sultin 
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1842. The Governor-General had prudently resolved to as- 
The semble an army at Ferozcpore, as a reserve in case of 


Governor- further disasters in Afghanistan, and to make known to the 
— the pYinces of India that their English masters had the ready 
Sikh means of beating any who might rebel.t Lord Ellenborough 
meee was also desirous of an interview with Sher Singh, and as 


= polioae at gratitude was uppermost for the time, and added a grace 

1849 Tes even to success, it was proposed to thank the Maharaja in 
person for the proofs which he had afforded of his continued 
friendship. To invest the scene with greater éclat, it was 
further determined, in the spirit of the moment, to give 
expression to British sincerity and moderation at the head 
of the two armies returning victorious from Kiibul, with 
their numbers increased to nearly forty thousand men by 
the force assembled on the Sutlej. Phe native English 
portion of this array was considerable, and perhaps so 
many Europeans had never stood Logether under arms on 
Indian ground since Alexander and his Grecks made the 
Panjab a province of Macedon. The Sikhs generally were 
pleased with one cause of this assemblage, and they were 
glad to be relieved of the presence of the Kinglish on their 
western frontier; bub Sher Singh himself did not look 
forward to his visit to Lord Ellenborough without some 
misgivings, although under other efreunmstaneces his vanity 
would have been gratified by the opportunity of displaying 
Muhammad Khan and other chiefs until they wers in a condition 
to use tho frequent plea of the English, of being able to govern butter 
than dependants, (CE. Mr. Clerk to Government, 2nd Sopt, Lsd2.) 

2 Lord Aucklancl had likewise thought that such a demonstration 
might be advisable. (Clovurnment to Mr. Clerk, drd Dee. 1841) Of 
meaguroes practically identified with Lord Ellenborough’s adininistra- 
tion, Lord Auckland may further claim tho merit of giving the 
generals commanding in Afghinistiin supreme authority (Resolution 
of Govornmont, 6th Jan. 1842), and of dirveting Sir Willinm Nott to 
act without reference to previous instructions, and as ke might decom 
best for the safety of his troops and the honour of the British name, 
(Government to Sir William Nott, l0th eb, 1842.) Tu Lord Auck- 
land, however, is due the doubifud praise of suggesting the relenso of 
Dost Muhammad (Government to Mr, Clerk, 24th Nob, 1842); and be 
must certainly bear a share of the blame attachod to the exaggerated 
estimate formed of the dangers which threntoned the English after 
the retroat from Kibul, and to tho thnorous rather than prudent 
dosign, of falling back on the Ladus, or oven on the Sutlej, 
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his power and magnificence. He felt his incapacity as a 1812. 
ruler, and he neefllessly feared that he might be called to 
account for Sikh excesses and for a suspeeted intercourse 
with the hostile Amirs of Sind then trembling for their fate, 
and even that the subjugation of the Punjab was to be made 
the stepping-stone to the complete reduction of Afvhanistiin. 
Ie had no confidence in himself; and he dreaded the ven- 
geance Of his followers, who believed him capable of sacri- 
ficing the IhAlsa to his own interests. Nor was Dhiiin Singh 
supposed Lo be willing that the Mahiraji should meet. the 
Governor-General, and his suspicious temper made him 
apprehensive that his sovereign might induce the English 
viceroy to accede to his ruin, or to the reduction of his 
exotic influence. Thus both Sher Singh and his minister 
perhaps rejoiced that a misunderstanding which prevented 
Lhe reeeption at Ludhiiina of Lahna Singh Majithiai, was 
seized hold of by the Knyglish to render a mecting doubtful 
or impossible.’ Lord Ellenborough justly took offence ata 
slight whieh, however unwittingly, had been really offered 
to him 3 he was not easily appeased 3 and when the personal 
apologies of the minister, accompanied by the young heir- 
wpparent, had removed every ground of displeasure, tae 
appointed time, the beginning of January 1843, for the 


1 On several oconsions Rijd Dhiim Singh expressed bis approlen- 
sions Of an [english invasion, ad alxo did Mabitriji Sher Singh, (See, 
for instance, Mr. Clerk to Gavernment, 2nd Jan Psd. Mie wirter 
of the article in the Calenutta Keniew (No, EH, yp. 498), who is believed 
tobe Liewt.-Col, Lawrences, admits Dhiin Singh's aversion to a meet. 
ing between his sovercign and the British Governor-Coneral, The 
reviewer likewise deseribes Sher Singh's ansiety at the time, but 
cousidors him to have heen desirous of throwmy himself anreserved]y 
on English protection, as doubtless he might bave been had he thouglit 
himself seeure froon assanination, and that Lord Bilenboraugh weld 
have kept Aim seated on the throne of Lahero at all hazards, 

About the suspected: hostile intercourse with the Amira of Sind, 
seo Thornton's [story of india, vi. 447. Tho Sikhs, however, were 
nes er required to pive any explanation of the charges, 

The misunderstanding to which Sardar Lehna Singh was a party 
wax simply as followa: ‘The Serdiie hac boon sont to wait upon the 
Governor-Ceneral on his arrival on the frontior, aceording to ordinary 
eeremonial, Ut wan armnged that the Sardie ahauld he received bry 
his lordship at Ludhiina, and the day and hour werd fixad, and pre- 
perations duly made. Mr, Clork went in person to meat the chief, and 
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breaking-up of the large army had arrived, and the Governor- 
General did not care to detain his war-worn regiments any 
longer from their distant stations. No interview thus took 
place with Sher Singh; but the boy prince, Pertab Singh, 
was visited by Lord Ellenborough ; and the rapidity with 
which a large escort of Sikh troop8 was crossed over the 
Sutlej when swollen with rain, and the alacrity and pre- 
cision with which they manceuvred, deserved to have been 
well noted by the English captains, proud as they had reason 
to be of the numbers and achievements of their own troops. 
The prince likewise reviewed the Anglo-Indian forces, and 
the Sikh chiefs looked with interest upon the defenders of 
Jalalabad, and with unmixed admiration upon General Nott 
followed by his valiant and compact band. At last the 
armed host broke up; the plains of Ferozepore were no 
longer white with numerous camps; and the relieved 
Sher Singh hastened, or was hurried, to Amritsar to return 
thanks to God that a great danger had passed away. This 
being over, he received Dost Muhammad Khan with dis- 
tinction at Lahore, and in February (1843) entered into a 
formal treaty of friendship with the released Amir, which 
said nothing about the English gift of Jalalabad. 

But Sher Singh principally feared his own chiefs and 
subjects, and although the designed or fortuitous murder of 
Mai Chand Kaur, in June 1842,’ relieved him of some of his 


conduct him to the Governor-General’s presence, its understanding 
being that he was to go half the distance or so towards the Sikh en- 
campment. The Sardar understood or held that Mr. Clerk should 
or would come to his tent, and thus he sat still while Mr. Clerk rested 
half-way for two hours or more Lord Ellenborough thought the 
excuse of the Sardar frivolous, and that offence was wantonly given, 
and he accordingly required an explanation to be afforded. (Govern- 
ment to Mr. Clerk, 15th Dec. 1842.) There is some reason to belicve 
that the Lahore Vakil, who was in the interest of Raja Dhiin Singh, 
misled the obnoxious Lahna Singh about the arrangements for con- 
ducting him to the Governor-General’s tents, with the view of dis- 
erediting him both with his own master and with the English. 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 15th Feb. and 17th Mar. 1843. 

4 Mr. Clerk to Government, 15th June 1842. The widow of 
Maharaji Kharak Singh was so severely beaten, as was said by her 
female attendants, that she almost immediately expired. The only 
explanation offered, was that she had chidden the servants in question 
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apprehensions, he felt uneasy under the jealous domination [4 4). 
of Dhiiin Singh, and began to listen readily to the smooth 
suggestions of Bhai Gurmukh Singh, his priest so to speak, 
and who was himself of some religious reputation, as well as 
the son of & man of acknowledged sanctity and inflacnee.! 
The English Government,in its well-meant but impracticable 
desire to unite all parties in the country, lind urged the 
restoration to favour of the Sindhianwala chiefs, whe kept (je sial- 
its own agents on the alert, and the Mahidirijii himself in sacha? 
nu state of doubt or alarm. Sher Singh, from his cusiness of ee ai 
nature, was not averse fo 8 reconciliation, and by degrees he Baris 
even became not unwilling to have the family about him 7" 
us some counterpoise to the Rajis of Jammu. Neither was 
Dhiin Singh opposed to their return, for he thought they 
might be made some use of since Mai Chand Kaur was nn 
more, aud thus Ajit, Singh and his uneles again took their 
aceustomed places in the court of Lahore. Nevertheless, 
during the summer of 1863, Dhilin Singh perceived that his 
influence over the Mahiirijjii was fairly on the wane 5 nnd 
he had good reason to dread the machinations of Garniakh 
Singh and the passions of the multitude when roused tiv 
aman of his character. The muninter then again began to 
talk of the boy, Dalfp Singh, and to endeavour to ponsess 
the minda of the Sindhianwala chiefs with the belief that 
they had been iaveigled to Lahore for there more asitrer 
destruction. Ajit Singh had bs this time beeame the Daas 
comport of the Mahieiijii¢ but he was hinwelf anabitious 
for somo fault, and the pubdin waa naturally unwilling to believe Shier 
Singh, atleast, guiltlen of instigating the murder, 

‘In the boginning of hia reign Sher Singh hid feant mmeh ape an 
active and ambitious follower, named Fawila Singh, whee bravery 
wan conspiudis during the attack on Lahore. Thia petty fender 
hope! to supplant both the Sindhinnwala chirfa and the Jann 
Rajaa aa leading courtiors, but he provecdsd toss haatily ¢ he was 
seized and imprisoned by Dhiin Singh in May 1441, and diod by 
foul means immovdiately afterwards, (Cf, Mr. Clork to Government, 
7th May and loth June [M41.) 

3 Mr. Clerk te Government, 7th April 1842, and Government to 
Mr. Clerk, 12th May 1842 5 neo also Liowt, Col, Richmond to Govern. 
mont, Sth Sept, 1843. Mr Clark boesme Lisutenant.Covernor af 
Agra in June [843, anil ho waa accented aa Agont on tho frontier hy 
Lient,-Cal, Rishmond, an officer af repute, whe had recently dia 
tinguished himeolf under Sir Caorge Pollock, 
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Of power, and he and his uncle Lahna Singh grasped at the 
idea of making the minister a party to their own designs. 
They appeared to fall wholly into his views; and they 
would, they said, take Sher Singh's life to save their own. 
On the 15th September (1843), Ajit Singh induced the 
Mahariiji to inspect some levies he had newly raised; he 
approached, as if to make an offering of a choice carbine, 
and to receive the commendations usual on such oceasions, 
bul he raised the weapon and shot his sovereign dead. The 
remorseless Lahna Singh took the life of the boy Pertab Singh 
at, Lhe same time, and the kinsmen then joined Dhifin Singh, 
and proceeded with him to the citadel to proclaim a new 
king, The hitherto wary minister was now caught in his 
own toils, and he beeame the dupe of his accomplices. He 
was separated from his immediate attendants, as if for the 
sake of greater privacy, and shot by the same audacious 
chief who had just imbrued his hands in the blood of their 
common master.) The eonspirators were thus far suceess- 
fal in their daring and in their crimes, but. they neglected 
to slay or imprison the son of their last vietiin 5 and the 
minds of the soldiers do not seem to have been prepared 
for the death of Dhiiin Singh, as they were for that of the 
Mahiriji. The youthfal Hira Singh was roused by his own 
danger and his filial duty 3; he could plausibly accuse the 
Sindhiauwalas of being alone guilty of the treble murder 
whieh had taken place, and he largely promised rewards to 
the troops if they would avenge the death of their friend 
and kis father. The army generally responded to his eall, 
and the eitudel was immediately assaulled 5 yet so strong 
was the fecling of aversion to Jammu ascendaney among the 
Sikh people, that could the feeble garrison have held out 
for three or four days, until the first impulse of anger and 
surprise had passed away, il is almost certain that UTra 
Singh must have fled for his life. But the place was entered 
on the second evening ; the wounded Lahna Singh was ab 
onee slain ; and Ajit Singh, in attempling to boldly eseape 
over the lofiy walls, fell and was also killed? Dalip Singh 


was then proclaimed Mahiijii, and [tra Singh was raised 


t Lieut.Col Richmond to Governmont, [7th and [éth Sept. 1443. 
2 Lieut.-Col, Riehmond to Government, 20th Sept. 1843, 
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to the high and fatal office of Wazir; but he was all-powerful 
for the moment; the Sindhianwala possessions were con- 
fiscated, and their dwellings razed to the ground: nor did 
the youthful avenger stay until he had found out and put to 
death Bhai Gurmukh Singh and Missur Beli Riim, the former 
of whom was believed to have connived at the death of his 
confiding nuster, and to have instigated the assassination 
of the minister ; and the latter of whom had always stood 
high in the favour of the great Maharaja, although strongly 
opposed to the agyrandizement of the Jumanuw family. 
Sardir Atar Singh Sindhianwala, who was hurrying to 
Lahore when he heard of the capture of the citadel, made 
a hasty attempt to rouse the village population in his favour 
through the influence of Bhai Bir Singh, a devotee of great. 
repute ; but the * Khalsa’? was almost wholly represented 
by the army, and he crossed at once into the British terri- 
tories to avoid the emissaries of Hira Singh! 

The new minister added two rupees and oa half, or five 
shillings a month, to the pay of the common soldiers, aud 
he also discharged some arrears due to them, The army felt 
that it had become the master of the state, and if, en- 
deavoured to procure donatives, or to place itself right in 
public estimation, by threatening to eject the Jammit 
faetion, and to make the Bhai Bir Singh, already meutioned, 
a king us well as a priest.” Jawithir Singh, dhe maternal 
unele of the boy Mahdirija, alrendy grasped the highest post. 
he eould oceupy 3; nor was the ministers family united 
within itself, Suchét Singh's vanity was mortified by the 
ascondaney of his nephew, a stripling, unacquainted with 
war, and inexperienced in business 5 and he endeavoured to 
form a party which should place him in power The youth- 
ful Wazir naturally turned to his other uncle, Gulab Singh, 
for support, and thet astute ehief cared not who held titles 
#0 long as he was deferred to and left unrestrained ; but the 
Sikhs were still sverse to him personally, and jealous leat he 
should attempt to garrison every stronghold with hin own 
followers, Gulfib Singh was, therefore, cautious in his pro 


I Lieut.-Col, Richmond's lottors from 2tat Sopt. to 2nd Oet, 1H43. 

2 Lieut.-Col, Richmond to Government, 20th Sept. 1843, 

+ Livut.-Col. Rishmond to Covernmont, 1th and 28nd Get, 1843, 
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1813. ceedings, and before he reached Lahore, on the 10th of 
Raja Culab November, he had sought to ingratiate himself with all 
Singh, parties, save Jawihir Singh, whom he may have despised 
Sardir Ja- og of no capacity... Jawihir Singh resented this conduct, 
Saat, Noy, 2nd, taking advantage of the ready access to the Mahiirajii’s 
24, 1843. person which his relationship gave him, he went with the 
child in his arms, on the occasion ofa review of some troops, 
and urged the assembled regiments to depose the Jammu 
Rijis, otherwise he would fly with his nephew, their 
acknowledged prince, into the British territories. But the 
design of procuring aid from the English was displeasing to 
the Sikhs, both as an independent people and as a licentious 
soldiery, and Jawihir Singh was immediately made a 
prisoner, and thus received a lesson which influenced his 

conduct during the short remainder of his life? 
Fateh Nevertheless, Ulra Singh continued to be besel with 
oe Ti- difficulties. There was one Fateh Khan Tiwind, a personal 
‘ follower of Dhian Singh, who was supposed to have been 
privy to the intended assassination of his master, and to 
have designedly held back when Ajit Singh took the Rijé 
to one side. This petty leader fled as soon as the army 
atLacked the citadel, and endeavoured to raise an insurrec- 
tion in his native province of Dera Ismail Khiin, whieh 
caused the greater anxiety, as the atlempl was supposed 
to be countenaneed by the able and hostile Governor of 
The insur- Multéin.® Searcely had measures been adopted for reducing 
Poli a the petty rebellion, when Kashmiira Singh and Peshiiwara 
Singh ond Singh, sons born to, or adopled by, Ranjit Singh at the 
coe period of his conquest of the two Afghiin provinces from 
adh. which they were named, started up as the rivals of the child 
Dalip, and endeavoured lo form a party by appenring in 
open opposition at Sialkot. Some regiments ordered to 
Peshawar joined the two princes ; the Mubammiucdan regi- 
ments at Lahore refused to march against them unless a 
pure Sikh force did the same; and it was with diffeulty, 
and only with the aid of Raja Gulib Singh, that the siege of 


1 Cf Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 26th Sept. and 10th 
Nov. 1843. 


* Lieut.-Col. Richmond tu Clovernmont, 28th Nov. 184%, 
* Lieut,-Col. Richmond to Government, 12th Dee. 1848, 
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Sialkot was formed. The two young men soon showed 
themselves to be incapable of heading a party ; Hira Singh 
relaxed in his efforts against them; and towards the end 
of March he raised the sieve, and alliuwed them ts go ut 
large!’ The minister had, however, less reason to be satisfied 
with the success of Jawihir Singh, who, about the same 
time, induced his guards to release him, and he was un- 
willingly allowed to assume his place in the court as the 
uncle of the child to whose sovereignty in the abstrict all 
nominally deferred 

Rijai Suchét Singh was believed to have been a secret 
party to the attempts of Kashinira Singh, and the release 
of Jawiahir Singh was also probably effected with his 
cognizance. The Raji believed himself to be popular with 
the army, and espeeially with the euvalry portion of it, 
which, having an inferior organization, began to show some 
jenlousy of the systematic proceedings of the regular 
infintry und artillery. [le had retired to the hills: with 
great reluctance ; he continued intent upon supplanting his 
nephew; and suddenly, on the evening of the 26th af 
March 18-44, he appeared at Lahore with a few followers ; 
but he appealed in vain to Che miass of the troops, partly 
beeause Hira Singh had been liberal in gifts and profase in 
promises, and partly beenuse the shrewd deputies who 
formed the Panchiiyats of the regiments had u sense of their 
own importance, and were not to be won for purposes of 
mere faction, without diligent and judiciotis seeking, 
Jlence, on the morning after the arrival of the sanguine 
and hasty Raja, a large foree marched against hin without 
demur; bat the chief was brave: he endeavoured to make 
aostand in & ruinous building, and he died fighting to the 
lant, although bis little band wan almost destroyed by the 
fire of & numerous artillery before the assailants could reach 
the enclosure.* 

Within two months after this rash undertaking, Atar 
Singh Sindhianwala, wha had been residing at Thiknesiur, 
made a Kimilar Ubjudged attempt to gain over the army, 


1 Liout.-Col Riehmond to Guvernment, 23rd and 27th March 1844, 
% Livut.-Col, Richmond to Government, 27th March 1844. 
* Lieut.-Col, Richmond to Gevernmont, 20th March Ikdd, 
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and to expel Hira Singh. He crossed the Sutlej on the 
2nd May, but instead of moving to a distance, so as to avoid 
premature collisions, and to enable him to appeal to the 
feelings of the Sikhs, he at once joined Bhai Bir Singh, whose 
religious repute attracted numbers of the agricultural popu- 
lation, and took up a position almost opposite Ferozepore, 
and within forty miles of the capital. The disaffected 
Kashmira Singh joined the chief, but lira Singh stood as 
a suppliant before the assembled Khalsa, and roused the 
feelings of the Lroops by reminding them that the Sindhian- 
walas looked to the English for support. A large force 
promptly marched from Lahore, but il was wished to detach 
Bhai Bir Singh from the rebel, for to assail so holy a man 
was held to be sacrilege by the soldiers, and on the seventh 
of the month deputies were sent to induce the Bhai to retire. 
Some expressions moved the anger of Sardir Atar Singh, and 
he slew one of the deputies with his own hand, This act led 
to an immediate attack. Atar Singh and Kashmira Singh 
were both killed, and it was found that a eannon-shot had 
likewise numbered Bhai Bir Singh with the slain. The 
commander on this occasion was Labh Singh, a Rajput of 
Jammu, and the possession of the family of Kashmira Singh 
seemed to render his success more complete; but the Sikh 
infantry refused to allow the women and children to be 
removed to Lahore; and Labh Singh, alarmed by this 
proceeding and by the lamentations over the death of Bir 
Singh, hastened to the capital to ensure his own safety.! 
lira Singh was thus successful against two main enemies 
of his rule, and as he had also come to an understanding 
with the Governor of Multiin, the proceedings of Fateh Khan 
Tiwini gave him little uncasiness.? The army itself! was 
his great cause of anxiety, not lest the Sikh dominion should 
be contracted, but lest he should be rejected as its master ; 
for the Panchiiyats, allhough bent on retaining their own 
power, and on acquiring additional pay and privileges for 
their constituents the soldiers, were equally resolved on 
maintaining the integrity of the empire, and they arranged 


ny Tdeut.-Col. Richmoud to Governmont, LOth, 11th, and 12th May 
4, 
2 GE Lieut,-Col. Richmond to Guverninent, 20th April 1844. 
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among themselves about the relief of the troops in the 
provinces. On the frontiers, indeed, the Sikhs continued to 
exhibit their innate vigour, and towards the end of 1843 the 
secluded principality of Gilgit was overrun and annexed to 


1844, 


Gilgit re- 
duced, 


Kashmir. The Panchayats likewise felt that it was the j945 


design of the Raji and his advisers to disperse the Sikh 
army over the country, and to raise additional corps of 
hill men, but the committees would not allow a single 
regiment to quit Lahore without satisfying themselves of 
the necessity of the measure ; and thus Hira Singh was in- 
duced to take advantage of a projected relief of the British 
troops in Sind, and the consequent march of several bat- 
talions towards the Sutlej, to heighten or give a colour to 
his own actual suspicions, and to hint that a near danger 
threatened the Sikhs on the side of the English. The 
‘Khalsa’? was most willing to encounter that neighbour, 
and a brigade was induced to move to Kasiir, and others to 
shorter distances from the capital, under the plea, as avowed 
to the British authorities, of procuring forage and supplies 
with greater facility.’ Such had indced been Ranjit Singh’s 
oecasional practice when no assemblage of British forces 
could add to his ever present fears ;7 but Hira Singh's 
apprehensions of his own army and of his English allies 
were lessened by his rapid successes, and by the disgraceful 
spirit whieh then animated the regular regiments in the 
British service. The Sepoys refused to proceed to Sind, and 
the Sikhs watched the progress of the mutiny with a pleased 
surprise. Tt was new to them to see these renowned soldiers 
in opposition to their government; but any glimmering 
hopes of fatal embarrassment to the colossal power of the 
foreigners were dispelled by the mareh of European troops, 
by the good example of the irregular cavalry, and by the 
returning sense of obedience of the sepoys themselves. 
The British forecs proeceded to Sind, and the Lahore 
dletachinent was withdrawn from Kastr.® 


1 Of, Liout.-Col. Richmond to Government, 20th Dec. 1843, and 


28rd March 1844. 
% Son, for instance, Sir David Ochterlony to Government, 16th Oct. 
“ 


1812. 
® Cf, Liout.-Col, Richmond to Government, 20th April 1844, 
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Nevertheless there were not wanting causes of real or 
alleged dissatisfaction with the British Government, which 
at Jast served the useful purpose of engaging the attention 
of the Lahore soldiery. The protected Sikh Raja of Naibha 
had given a village, named Moran, to Ranjit Singh at the 
Maharaja’s request, in order that it night be bestowed on 
Dhianna Singh, a Nabha subject, but who stood high in 
favour with the master of the Punjab. The village was so 
given in 1819, or after the introduction of the English 
supremacy, but without the knowledge of the English 
authorities, which circumstance rendered the alienation in- 
valid, if it were argued that the village had beeome separated 
from the British sovereignty. The Raja of Nibha beeame 
displeased with Dhinna Singh, and he resumed his gift 
in the year 1848; but in so doing his soldiers wantonly 
plundered the property of the feudatory, and thus gave 
the Lahore Government a ground of complaint, of which 
advantage was taken for party purposes.’ But Hira Singh 
and his advisers took greater exception still to the decision 
of the British Government with regard to a quantity of 
eoin and bullion which Rij Suchét Singh had seeretly 
deposited in Ferozepore, and which his servants were 
detected in endeavouring to remove after his death. The 
treasure was estimated at, 71,500,000 rupees, and it} was 
understood to have been sent to Ferozepore during the 
recent Afghiin War, for the purpose of being offered as part 
of an ingratiatory loan to the Hnglish Government, whieh 
was borrowing money at the time from the proteeted Sikh 
chiefs. The Lahore minister claimed the treasure both as 
the escheated property of a feudatory without male heirs 
of his body, and as the confiseated property of a rebel killed 
in arms against jis sovereign ; but the British Government, 
considered the right to the property to be unaffeeted hy the 
owner’s treason, and required that the title to it, aecording 
to the Jaws of Jammu or of the Punjab, should be regularly 
pleaded and proved in a British court. Tt was argued in 
favour of Lahore that no British subject or dependent 
claimed the treasure, and that ft might be expediently 
made over to the ruler of the Punjab for surrender to the 

t Lieut.-Col, Richmond to Governmont, 18th and 28th May 1444. 
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legal or customary owner; but the supreme British authori- 
ties would not relax further from the conventional law of 
Europe than to say that if the Maharaja would write that 
the Ra&jis Gulab Singh and Ifira Singh assented to the 
delivery of the treasure to the Sikh state for the purpose of 
being transferred to the rightful owners, it would no longer 
be detained, This proposal was not agreed to, partly because 
differences had in the meantime arisen between the uncle 
and nephew, and partly because the Lahore councillors 
considered theit original grounds of claim to be irrefragable. 
aecording to Indian law and usage, and thus the money 
remnained m source of dissatisfaction, until the Knglish stood 
masters in Lahore, and aceepted it as part of the price of 
Kashinir, when the valley was alienated to Raji Gulfih 
Singh.! 


1 For the disenssions about the surrender or the detention of the 
treapure, Keo the letters of Lieut Col Richmond te Government of 
dhe 9th April, 3rd and 27th May, 20th daly, 0th Sept, and Sth and 
Ohth Oet. (644s and of Government to Lieut.-Col Bichinend of the 
Mth and 22nd April, 17th May, and 10th Aug. of the same year. 

The principle faid down of deciding Che claim te tha treasure at & 
British triluual, and according to the lawa of Lahore or of Jamra, 
doos not distinguish between public and indwidual right of hoirship ; 
or rather it decides the question with reference solely to the law in 
private cases, Throughout India, the practien] rule bas ever been 
that such property shall be adiministered, agreeably to Che onstorms 
of the tribe or provines to whieh the deceased belwaged | and very 
frequently, when the only Jitiganty are aubjects ef ane and the same 
foroign state, itis expediontiy made over to the sovereign of that state 
foradjudication, on the plea that the righta of the parties can be Laut 
asvortained on the apot, and that every ruler ia a renderer of justion, 

In the present instances the iaperfestion of the Litermational Law 
of Huropa may be more to blame than the Government of Ladin and 
the legal authorities of Caleutia, for refusing to acknowledge the 
right of an allied and friendly stute to the property of a childloss 
rohel; to which property, moreover, av Britiqh subject or dapondent 
proferred a claim, Vattel Ings it down that a stranger's progart y 
romaing a part of the aggregate wealth of hin nation, and that the 
right to it is to be determined according to tho laws of his own country 
(Book U1, chap. vill, §§ 100 and 110); but in tho section in question 
reference ix solely hac to canen in which subjects or private partion 
aro litigant; although Mr. Chitty, in hin note do § 103 (ed. 1434), 
shows that forcign seversigne can in England sue, at lonvt, Gritinh 
subjoata. 

The orlontal cuatomary Jaw with regard to the oatates and propurty 
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ITira Singh had, in his acts and successes, surpassed the 


Hira Singh general expectation, and the manner in which affairs were 
guided by carried on seemed to argue unlooked-for abilities of a high 


Pandit 
Jalla, his 


order; but the Raji himself had little more than a noble 


preceptor, presence and a conciliatory address to recommend him, and 


the person who directed every mensure was a Brithman 
Pandit, named Jalla, the family priest, so to speak, of the 
Jammu Drothers, and the tutor of Dhiiin Singh’s sons. This 
erafty and ambitious man retained all the influence over 
the youthful minister which he had exereised over the 
boyish pupil an whom Ranjit) Singh lavished favours. 
Armies had marched, and ehicls had been vanquished, as 
Wat the bidding of the preceptor become councillor. His 
Views expanded, and he seems lo have entertained the idea 
of founding a dynasty of § Peshwis* among the rude Jiits 
of the Punjab, as had been done by one of his tribe among 
the equally rude Maraithis of the soubh, Te fally pereeived 
that the Sikharmy must be eonciliated, aud also What it taust, 
be employed. Te despised, and with some reason, the spirit 
and capacity of most of the titular chiefs of the countrys and 
he felt that Raji Gulab Singh absorbed a large proportion of 
the revenues of the country, and seriously embarrassed the 
central governinent by his overgrown power and influenee, 
It was primarily requisite do keep the army well and regu. 
larly paid, and hence the Pandit. proceeded without seruple 
to sequester several of the fiels of the sirdars, and gradually 


of Jipirdiirs (feudal bencliciarios) may be seon in’ Boernier'a Trareds 
(p INT), ancl it almost seams identical with that anciontly in force 
among the Anglo-Sixons with reference to ‘nobles by sorvieo’, the fol- 
lowers of a lord or king, (Neo Komblo’s Sarona in Hngland, i, 17H, &e,) 
The right of the Government is full, and it is based on the feeling or 
principle that a beneficiary has only the use during life of extates or 
offices, and that all ho may have accumulated, through parsimony or 
oppression, is the proporty of the state, It may be difficult to decide 
between w people and an expolled sovereign, about bin guilt or his 
tyranny, but there can bo none in deciding hebween an allied state 
and its subject about treason or rebellion. Neithor refiugeo traitors 
nor patriots are allowed (to abuse their asyhim by plotting against the 
Government which has east them out; and an extension of the prin 
ciple would prevent desperate adventurers defrauding the stute whieh 
haa roared and heaped favours on them, by removing their proporty 
provious to cngdging in rash and criminal outorprises, 
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to inspire the soldiery with the necessity of a march against 
Jammu. Nor was he without a pretext for denouncing 
Gulab Singh, as that unserupulous chief had lately taken 
possession of the estates of R&ja Suchet Singh, to which he 
regarded himself as the only heir. 

Jalla showed vigour and capacity in all he did, but he 
proceeded too hastily in some matters, and he attempted 
too much at one time. Ile did not, perhaps, understand 
the Sikh character in all its depths and ramifications, and 
he probably undervalued the subtlety of Gulab Singh. The 
Raji, indeed, was induced to divide the Jagirs of Suchét 
Singh with his nephew,? but Fateh Khan Tiwana again 
excited an insurrection in the Derajét ;* Chattar Singh 
Atariwala took up arms near Rawalpindi,‘ and the Muham- 
madan tribes south-west of Kashmir were encouraged in 
rebellion by the dexterous and experienced chief whom 
Pandit. Jalla sought to crush. Peshiiwara Singh again 
aspired to (he sovereignty of the Punjab ; he was supported 
by Guliib Singh, and Jalla at last perecived the necessity 
of coming to terms with one so formidable.® A reconciliation 
was accordingly patched up, and the RAjé sent his son Sohan 
Singh to Lahore.” The hopes of Peshiwara Singh then 
vanished, and he fled for safety to the south of the Sutlej.§ 

Pandit. Jalla nade the additional mistake of forgetting 
that the Sikhs were not jealous of Gulib Singh alone, but 
of all strangers to their faith and race; and in trying to 
erush the chiefs, he had forgotten that they were Sikhs 


1 Of Licat.-Col. Richmond to Government, 13th Aug. and 10th Oct. 
1844, 
2 Liout.-Col. Richmond to Covornmont, 30th Oct. 1844. 

3 Liout.-Gol. Richmond to Government, 14th June 1844. 

4 Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 16th Oct. 1844. 

5 Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th Nov. 1844. 

0 Lieut.-CGol. Richmond to Government, 16th Oct. 1844, and 
Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th Nov. 1844, 

7 Liout.Gol. Richmond to Govornment, 30th Oct.- 1844, and 
Major Broadfoot to Governmont, [3th Nov. and 16th Deo. 1844. 

® Major Broadfoot to Government, l4th and 18th Nov. 1844. 
Major Broadfoot, who suecooded Lieut.-Col. Richmond as agent on 
the frontier on the 1st Nov. 1844, recoived Peshiwara Singh with 
civilitieg unusual under the circumstances, and proposed to assign 
him an allowance of » thousand rupeca a month. 
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1844. equally with the soldiers, and that the ‘ Khalsa ° was a word 
which could be used to unite the high and low. He showed 
no respect even to sardarsof ability and means. Lahna Singh 
MajithYa quitted the Punjab, on pretence of a pilgrimage, 
in the month of March 1844,! and the only person who was 
raised to any distinction was the unworthy Lil Singh, a 
Brahman, and a follower of the Rajis of Jammu, but who 
was understood to have gained a disgraceful influence over 
the impure mind of Rani Jindan. The Pandit again, in his 
arrogance, had ventured Lo use some expressions of im- 
patience and disrespect towards the mother of the Mahiiraja, 
and he had habitually treated Jawahir Singh, her brother, 
with neglect and contempt. The impulsive soldiery was 
wrought upon by the incensed woman and ambitious man ; 
the relict, of the great Mahiriji appenled to the children of 
the Khilsa, already excited by the proseribed chiefs, and 
Iiira Singh and Pandit Jalla perecived that their rule was 
Hira Singh at an end. On the 21st December 18th they endeavoured 
alle fy to avoid the wrath of the Sikh soldiery by a sudden flight 
butare from the eapital, but they were overtaken and slain before 
mht earth they could reach Jammu, wong with Sohan Singh, the 
death, 21st cousin of the minister, and Labh Singh, so lately hailed as 
Dee. IH. 9 victorious commander. The memory of Pandit Jalln con- 
tinued to be execrated, but the fate of Hira Singh excited some 
few regrets, for he had well avenged Une death of his father, 
_ and he had borne his dignities with grace and modesty. 

Jawkhir The sudden breaking up of Hira Singh's government 
Tatil caused some confusion for a time, and Lhe state seemed to 
attain be without a responsible head 5 but it was gradually per- 
Power. _ ceived that. Jawithir Singh, the brother, and LAl Singh, the 
favourite of the Rani, would form the most influential 
members of the administration? Peshiiwara Singh, indeed, 

escaped from the eustody of the British authorities, by 

whom he had been placed under surveillance, when he fled 

aeross the Sullej 5; but he made no attempt at the moment 


1 Lehna Singh went first to Hardwiir and afterwards to Bonares, 
He noxt visited Gaya and Jagannath and Calentia, and ho waa 
Avealie in tho last-named place when hostilities broke out with the 
Rl R, 

2 Cf Major Broadfout to Covernmont, 24th aud 24th Deo, 1844. 
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to become supreme, and he seemed to adhere to those who 
had so signally avenged him on Hira Singh The services 
of the troops were rewarded by the addition of half a rupee 
@ month to the pay of the common soldicr, many fiefs were 
restored, and the cupidity of all parties in the state was 
excited by a renewal of the designs against Gulab Singh.? 
The disturbances in the mountains of Kashmir were put 
down, the insurgent Fatch Khan was taken into favour, 
Peshawar was secure against the power of all the Afghans, 
although it was known that Gulib Singh encouraged the 
reduced Barakzais with promises of support ;® but it was 
essential to the government that the troops should be em- 
ployed : it was pleasing to the men to be able to gratify 
their avarice or their vengeance, and they therefore marched 
against Jammu with alacrity.* 

Gulib Singh, who knew the relative inferiority of his 
soldiers, brought all his arts into play. He distributed his 
money freely among the Panchiyats of regiments, he grati- 
fied the members of these committees by his personal 
attentions, and he again inspired Peshiwara Singh with 
designs upon the sovereignty itself. Te promised a gratuity 
to the army which had marched to urge upon him the pro- 
priety of submission, he agreed to surrender certain portions 
of the general possessions of the family, and to pay to the 
state a fine of 8,500,000 rupecs.5 But an altercation arose 
between the Lahore and Jammu followers when the pro- 
mised donative was being removed, which ended in a fatal 
affray ; and afterwards an old Sikh chief, Fateh Singh Man, 
and one Bachna, who had deserted Gulab Singh’s service, 
were waylaid and slain. The Raji protested against the 
accusation of connivance or treachery ; nor is it probable 

1 Cf. Major Broadfoot to Government, 28th Dec. 1844, and 4th Jan. 
1845, As Major Broadfoot, however, points out, the prince scemod 
ready onough 10 graap at powor oven so carly as January. 

a) a Major Broadfoot to Government, 28th Deo. 1844, and 2nd Jan. 

38 Major Broadfoot to Government, 16th Jan. 1845. 

4 Tho troops furthor rejected the terms to which the Lahore court 
seomod inclined to come with Gulib Singh. (Major Broadfoot to 
Government, 22nd Jan. 1848.) 


® Major Broadfout to Government, 18th March 1845. 
6 Major Broadfoot to Governmont, 3rd March 1845. 


The Sikh 
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moves 
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Feb. to 
March 
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1845, that at the time he desired to take the life of any one except 
Bachna, who had been variously employed by him, and who 
knew the extent of his resources. The act nevertheless 
greatly excited the Sikh soldiery, and Gulab Singh perceived 
that submission alone would save Jammu from being 

Gulab sacked. He succeeded in partially gaining over two brigades, 

cue eub: he joined their camp, and he arrived at Lahore early in 

reparsto April 1845, half a prisoner, and yet not without a reasonable 

April 1845, prospect of becoming the minister of the country ; for the 
mass of the Sikh soldiery thought that one so great had been 
sufficiently humbled, the Panchayats had been won by his 
money and his blandishments, and many of the old servants 
of Ranjit Singh had confidence in his ability and in his good- 
will towards the state generally... There yet, however, 
existed some remnants of the animosity which had proved 
fatal to Hira Singh ; the representatives of many expelled 
hill chiefs were ready to compass the death of their greatest 
enemy; and an Akéli fanatic could take the life of the 
‘Dogra ’ Raja with applause and impunity. Jawéahir Singh 
plainly aimed at the office of Wazir, and Lal Singh’s own 
ambition prompted him to use his influence with the mother 
of the Maharaja to resist the growing feeling in favour of 
the chief whose capacity for affairs all envied and dreaded. 
Hence Gulab Singh deemed it prudent to avoid a contest 
for power at that time, and to remove from Lahore to a 
place of greater safety. He agreed to pay in all a fine of 
6,800,000 rupees, to yield up nearly all the districts which 
had been held by his family, excepting his own proper fiefs, 
and to renew his lease of the salt mines between the Indus 
and Jhelum, on terms which virtually deprived him of a 
large profit, and of the political superiority in the hills of 

Jawihir Rohtis.?, He was present at the installation of Jawahir 

as are Singh as Wazir on the 14th May,? and at the betrothal of 

onted the Mahdraja to a daughter of the Atari chief Chattar Singh 

May 14, on the 10th July ;4 and towards the end of the following 

1845, 

1 Of. (Major Broadfoot to Government,)8th and 9th April and Sth 
May 1845. 

2 Major Broadfoot to Government, 5th May 1845. 

8 Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th May 1845. 

4 Major Broadfoot to Government, 14th July 18465. 
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month, he retired to Jammu, shorn of much real power, but 
become acceptable to the troops by his humility, and to the 
final conviction of the English authorities, that the levies of 
the mountain R&jpaits were unequal to a contest even with 
the Sikh soldiery.! 

The able Governor of Multin was assassinated in the 
month of September 1844 by a man accused of marauding, 
and yet imprudently allowed a considerable degree of 


1845, 


LS ak 


Siwan Mal, 
of Multan, 
assassin- 
ated, Sept. 


liberty.2 Milraj, the son of the Diwin, had been appointed 184 


or permitted to succeed his father by the declining govern- 
ment of Ilira Singh, and he showed more aptitude for affairs 
than was expected. Le suppressed a mutiny among the 
provincial troops, partly composed of Sikhs, with vigour and 
success 3 ard he was equally prompt in dealing with a younger 
brother, who desired to have half the province assigned to 
him as the equal heir of the deceased Diwin. Miilraij put 
his brother in prison, and thus freed himself from. all local 
dangers 5 but he had steadily evaded the demands of the 
Lahore court for an increased farm or contract, and he had 
likewise objected to the large ‘ Nazariina ’, or relief, which 
was required as the usual condition of suecession. As soon, 
therefore, as Gulib Singh had been reduced to obedience, it 
was proposed to dispatch a force against Multan, and the 
‘KShilsa’? approved of the measure through the assembled 
Panchityats of regiments and brigades. This resolution 
induced the new governor to yield, and in September (18-45) 
il was arranged that he should pay a fine of 1,800,000 rupees, 
Ile escaped an addition to his contract sum, but he was 
deprived of some petty districts to satisfy in a measure the 
letter of the original demand. 

1 Major Broadfoot confessed that ‘late events had shown the Riija’s 
weaknoss in the hills’, where ha should have beon strongest, had his 
followers been brave and trusty. (Major Broadfoot to Government, 
bth May 1845.) 

* Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 10th Oot. 1844, 

* In this paragraph the author has followed mainly his own notes 
of occurrences, The mutiny of the Multan troops took place in Nov. 
1844, The Governor at onve surrounded them, and demanded the 
ringleaders, and on their surrender being refused, he opened a fire 
upon, their whole body, and killed, aa waa said, nearly 400 of them. 


Diwiin MOlrij seized and contined his brother in Aug. 1845, and in 
the following month the terme of his succession were settled with the 
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1845. The proceedings of Peshiwara Singh caused more dis- 
The rebel. GUietude to the new Wazir personally than the hostility of 
lion of Gulab Singh, or the resistance of the Governor of Multan. 
ela The prince was vain and of slender capacity, but his rela- 
IBN; 
tionship to Ranjit Singh gave him some hold upon the minds 
of the Sikhs. He was encouraged by Gulab Singh, then safe . 
in the hills, and he was assured of support by the brigade of 
troops which had made Jawihir Singh a prisoner, when that 
chicf threatened to fly with the Maharaji into the British 
territories. Jawihir Singh had not heeded the value to the 
state of the prudence of the soldiers in restraining him ; he 
thought only of the personal indignity, and soon after his 
accession to power he barbarously mutilated the commander 
of the offending division, by depriving him of his nose and 
March ears. Peshiiwara Singh felt himself countenanced, and he 
18-45 ; endeavoured to rally a party around him at Sifilkot, which 
he held in fief. But the Sikhs were not disposed to thus 
suddenly admit his pretensions ; he was reduced tu straits 5 
and in the month of June he fled, and lived at large on the 
country, until towards the end of July, when he surprised 
the fort of Attock, proclaimed himself Maharaji, and 
entered into a correspondence with Dost Muhammad Khin. 
Sardar Chattar Singh of Atari was sent against the pretender, 
und troops were moved from Dera Ismail Khan to aid in 
reducing him, The prince was beleaguered in his fort, and 
who sub = becnrme aware of his insignificance; hesubmitted on the soun 
oie *® August, and was direcled to be removed to Lahore, but he was 
death seeretly put to death at the instigation of Jawaihir Singh, and 
ip i a through the instrumentality, as understood, of Fateh Khan 
Tiwind, who sought by rendering an important service to 
furtheringratiate himself with that master for the time being 
who had restored him to favour, and who had appointed him 
to the management of the upper Derajiit of the Indus! 


Lahore court. [Milrij nevor paid his fine, In April 184%, when 
threatened with force, he resigned, and Kahn Singh was sent from 
Lahore to relieve him, accompanied by Mr. Vans Agnew and Liout. 
Andergon, Tho murder of these officers on thoir arrival at Multan 
led to the second Sikh War and the final oxtinction of Sikh inde- 
pendenco,-—Lp, | 

1 CE. Major Broalfoot to Government, Ith and 26th July and 
Sth and L8th Supt. 1Kik5. 
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This last triumph was fatal to Jawdhir Singh, and anger 1445, 
was added to the contempt in which he had always been (77 7~~ 
, ‘ The hkh 
held. de had sometimes displayed both energy and perse- syldsery 
verance, but his vigour was the impulse of personal resent- ‘spleased 
ment, and it was never characterized by judgement or by een ird 
superior intelligence. His original design of flying to the 
Knglish had displeased the Sikhs, and rendered them suspi- 
cious of his good faith as a member of the Khélsa ; and no 
syoner had his revenge been gratified by the expulsion of 
Ifira Singh and Pandit Jalla, than he found himself the mere 
sport and plaything of the army, which had only united with 
him for the altainment of a common object The soldiery 
began to talk of themselves as pre-cminently the * Panth 
Khalsagi’, or congregation of believers s! and Jawahir The per- 
Singh was overawed by the spirit which animated the armed eet i ‘ 
host. Ino the midst of the suceesses against Jauumt, he singh. 
trembled for his fate, and he twiee laid plans for eseaping 
to the south of the Sutlep > but the troops were jealous of 
such & step on the part of their nominal master. He felt 
that he was watehed, and he abandoned the hope of eseape 
to seek relief in dissipation, in the levy of Muhamimadan 
revimnents, and in idle or desperate threats of war with his 
British allies”) Jawihir Singh was thus despised and dis« 
trusted by the Sikhs themselves 5 their enmity to him was 
fornented by Lait Singh, who aimed at the post of waztr; 
and the murder of Peshiiwark Singh added to the general 
exasperation, for Che act. was condenimned as insulting: to the 
people, and it was held up to reprobation by the eliefs as 
one whieh would compromise their own safety, if allawed to 
pass with impunity! ‘The Panchiigats of regiments met in The army 
council, and they resolved that Jawihir Singh should die as a 
2 traitor to the coumonwealth, for death is almost the only pata tanto 
mode by which tumultuous, half-barbarous governments Neal, 
1 Qr, an the  Sarbat Kohala’, the body of the elet. Major Bron. 1H45, 
foot (letter of 2nd Feb. 1445) thought thin tithe, whiuh the suldiors 
arrogutul to themanlves, was now in surrespondence ; but Govern 
mont pointed out, in reply, that it was an old term acourding to the 
Seloutts ronords, 
4 #, Major Brondfoot to Government, 28ed and 2bth Fah, th 
April (a dami-official lnttor), and 16th and Ith Bopt, 1H46. 
* Cf. Major Broadfoot to Government, 22nd Supt. 1846. 
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ean remove an obnoxious minister. He was accordingly 
required to appear on the 21st September before the 
assembled Khalsa to answer for his misdeeds. Tle went, 
seated upon an elephant; but fearing his fate, he took with 
him the young Maharaji and a quantity of gold and jewels. 
On his arrival in front of the troops, he endeavoured to gain 
over some influential deputies and officers by present dona- 
tives and by lavish promises, but he was sternly desired to 
let the Maharaji be removed from his side, and to be himself 
silent. The boy was placed in a tent near at hand, and a 
party of soldiers advanced and put the wazir to death by 
discharge of musketry.1 T'wo other persons, the sycophants 
of the minister, were killed al. the same time, but no pillage 
or massacre occurred ; the act partook of the solemnily 
and moderation of a judicial process, ordained and wilnessed 
by @ whole people; and the body of Jawihir Singh was 
allowed to be removed and burnt wilh the dreadful honours 
of the Sati sacrifice, among the last, perhaps, which will 
take place in India. 

For some time after the death of Jawahir Singh, no one 
seemed willing to become the supreme administrative 
authority in the state, or to place himself at the head of 
that self-dependent army, which in a few months had led 
eaplive the formidable chief of Jammu, reduced to sub- 
mission the powerful governor of Multin, put down the 
rebellion of one recognized as the brother of the Mahiieiji, 
and pronounced and executed Judgement on the highest 
funetionary in Lhe kingdom, and which had also without 
effort contrived to keep the famed Afghiins in check at 
Peshawar and along the frontier. Raji Gulib Singh was 
urged to repair to the capital, but he and all others were 
overawed, and the Rani Jindan held herself for a time a 
regular court, in the absence of a wazir. The army was 
partly satisfied with this arrangement, for the committees 
considered that they could keep the provinees obedient, and 
they reposed confidence in the talents or the integrity of 
the accountant Dina Nath, of the paymaster Bhagat Riim, 

1 Of Major Brondfoot to Government, 20th Sept, 1445. Th may he 


added that the Sikhy generally regarded Jawihir Singh ay one ready 
tu bring in the Wnglish, and as faithless tu the Khilse, 
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and of Nur-ud-din, almost as familiar as his old and infirm 
brother Aziz-ud-din, with the particulars of Che treaties 
and engagements with the English. The army had formerly 
required that these three men should) be consulted by 
Jawihir Singh; but the advantage of a responsible head 
was, nevertheless, apparent, and as the soldiers were by 
degrees wrought upon to wage war with their Buropean 
neighbours, Raja Lal Singh was nominated wazir, and 
Sardir Tej Singh was reconfirmed in his offiee of Come 
mander-in-Chief. These appointments were made carly 
in November 1845.! 


1 In this paragraph the author has followed mainly hia own notes 
of ocgurrences, 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE WAR WITH THE ENGLISH 
1845-6 


Causes leading to a war betweon the Sikhs and English—Tho English, 
being apprehensive of frontier disturbances, adopt defensive 
measures on a scale opposed to the spirit uf the policy of 1809— 
The Sikhs, being prone to suspicion, consider themuelves in 
danger of invasion—And aro further moved by their want of 
confidence in the English representative—-The Sikhs resolye to 
anticipate the English, and wage war by crossing the Sutlej - Tho 
tactics of the Sikhs—The views of the Sikh leaders-- Ferozepur 
purposely sparod—Tho Battle of Mudki—Tho Buttle of Pheervc- 
shuhur, and retreat of the Sikhs—Tho offect of these barren vie- 
tories upon the Indians and the English themsolves ~The Sikhs 
again cross the Sutlej—The Skirmish of Badowtl—The Battle of 
Aliwal—Nogotiations through Raji Gulib Singh - -The Battle of 
Sobraon—The submission of the Sikh Chiefs, and the oreupi 
tion of Lahore—The partition of the Punjab - ‘The Treaty with 
Dalip Singh The Treaty with Culib Singh --Conelusion, 
relative to the position of the English in India, 


1845-4, Tu Mnglish Government had long expected that it. would 
The taelion be foreed into a war with the overbearing soldiery of the 
public pres Punjab: the Indian public, which considered only the fact 
poet o oof the progressive aggrandizement of the strmngers, was 
hetween Prepared to hear of the annexation of another kingdam 
pane without minutely inquiring or caring about the enuses 
Knglish, Which led to it; and the more selfish chiefs of the Sikhs 
hac always desired that such a degree of inderference should 
be exercised in the affairs of their country as would guaran 
tee to them the easy enjoyment of their possessions. These 
wealthy and incapable men stood rebuked before the 
superior genius of Ranjit Singh, and before the mysterious 
spirit which animated the people arrayed in arms, and they 
thus fondly hoped thal 4 change would give them all they 
could desire ; but it is doubtful whether the Sikh soldiery 
ever seriously thought, although they often vauntingly 
boasted, of fighting with the paramount: power of Hinde 
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stain, until within two or three months of the first: battles, 
and even then the rude and literate yeomen considered 
that they were about to enter upon a war purely defensive, 
although one in every why congenial to their feelings of 
youthful pride and national jealousy. 

From the moment the Sikh army became predominant 
in the state, the English authorities had been persuaded 
that the machinery of government would be broken up, 
that bands of plunderers would everywhere arise, and that 
the duty of a civilized people to suciety generally, and of 
a governing power to its own subjects, would all combine 
to bring on a collision ; and thus measures which seemed 
sufficient were adopted for strengthening the frontier posts, 
and for having «a foree at hand which might prevent 
aggression, Or which would at least exact retribution and 
vindicate the supremacy of the English name! These were 
the fair and moderate objects of the British Government ; 
but the Sikhs took a different view of the relative eondi- 
tions of the two states s they feared the ambition of their 
great and growing neighbour, they did not understand why 
they should be dreaded when intestine eommotions hat! 
reduced. their comparative inferiority still lower; or why 
inefileieney of rule should be construed into hostility of 
purpose ; defensive mensures took in their eyes the form 
Of aggressive preparations, and they came to the eonelusion 
that their country was to be invaded. Nor docs this ¢on- 
Vietion of the wenker and less intelligent power appear to 
he strange or unreasonable, although erroneous for it in 
always to be borne in mind that, India is far behind Burope 
in civilization, and that politienl morility or moderation is 
as little appreciated in the East in these dave ag it, was in 
Christendom in the Middle Ages, Hlindustiin, moreover, 
from Kabul to the valley of Assamioand the idand of Ceylon, 
is regarded as one country, and dominion in it is nsnociated 
in the minds of the people with the predominance of one 
monarch or of one race, The supremacy of Vikramajit and 
Chandra Gupta, of the Turkoméns and Mughals, in familiar 


1 Of Minute by the Govornor-Cionoral, of the 16th June badd, and 
the Governor-Gongral to the Secret Committe, Int Oetaher [dth. 
(Harlintnentary Paper, LN441,) ‘ 
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1845-6. to all, and thus on hearing of further acquisitions by the 

~~ English, a Hindu or Muhammadan will simply observe that 

the destiny of the nation is great, or that its cannon is 

irresistible. A prince may chafe that he loses a province 

or is rendered tributary ; but the public will never accuse 

the conquerors of unjust aggression, or at least of unrighteous 
and unprincipled ambition. 

TheEnglish To this general persuasion of the Sikhs, in common with 

advance other Indian nations, that the English were and are ever 

ie ready to extend their power, is to be added the particular 

war oak bearing of the British Government towards the Punjab 

trary to itself. In 1809, when the apprehensions of a French 

their policy invasion of the Kast had subsided, when the resolution of 

ia making the Jumna a boundary was still approved, and when 

the policy of forming the provinee of Sirhind into a neutral 

or separating tract between two dissimilar powers had been 

wisely adopted, the English Viceroy had said that rather 

than irritate Ranjit Singh, the detachment of troops which 

had been advanced to Ludhiina might be withdrawn to 

Karnil It was not indeed thought advisable to carry out 

the proposition ; but up to the period of the Afghin war 

of 1838, the garrison of Ludhiiina formed the only body of 

armed men near the Sikh frontier, excepting the provincial 

regiment raised at Sabiithu for the police of the hills after 

the Gurkha war. The advanced post on the Sutlej was of 

little military or political use; but it served as the mont 

conspicuous syinbol of the compact with the Sikhs; and 

they, as the inferior power, were always disposed to lean 

upon old cngagements as those whieh warranted the least 

degree of intimacy or dictation. In 1835 the petty chief. 

ship of Ferozepore, seventy miles lower down the Sutlej 

than Ludhiana, was occupied by the English as an escheat 

due to their protection of all Sikh Jordships suve that of 

Lahore. The advantages of the place ina military point of 

view had been perseveringly extolled, and its proximity to 

the capital of the Punjab made Ranjit Singh, in his pro- 

phetic fear, claim it as a dependency of his own.4 In 1888 

the Mahfrdji’s apprehensions that the insiguiflosht town 


| Government to Sir David Ochtorlony, 30th Jan. 1409, 
4 Seo vhap. vii, 
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would become a cantonment were fully realized: for 
twelve thousand men assembled at Ferozepore to march 
to Khorasan ; and as it was learnt, before the date fixed 
for the departure of the army, that the Persians lad raised 
the siege of Heriit, it was determined that a small division 
should be left behind, until the success of the projected 
invasion rendered its presence no longer necessary.) But, 
the succeeding warfare in Afghinistin und Sind gave the 
new cantonment a character of permaneney, and in 1842 
the remoteness from support of the feo posts on the Sutlej 
was one of the arguments used for advancing a considerable 
body of troops to Ambila as a reserve, and for placing 
European regiments in the hills still closer to the Sikh 
fronticr.? The relations of 1809 were nevertheless cherished 
by the Sikhs, although they may have been little heeded by 
the English amid the multifarious considerations attendant, 
on their changed position in India, and who, assured of 
the rectitude of their intentions, persuaded of the general 
advantage of their measures, and conscious of their over- 
whelming power, are naturally prone to disregnrd the less 
obvious feelings of their dependants, and to be careless of 
the light in which their acts may be viewed by those whore 
uims and apprehensions are totally different from their 
own. 

Tt had never been concealed from: the Sikh authorities, 
that the helpless condition of the acknowledged government 
of the country was held to justify such additions te the 


t This was the understanding at the time, hut ue deriment LpPOATE 
to have hoon drawn up to that effect. It was indead eapeeted Chat 
Shah Shuji would be seated on his throne, ail the Britinh ary 
withdrawn, all within « twelvemonth, 

* The author cannot refer to any written record of there roam, 
but he knows that thoy wore uked, Whon the step in advanon wan 
resolved on, it ia only to be regrotted that the eantonment was not 
formed at Mirhind, the advantages of which as @ military post with 
referenco to the Punjab, as being ecutral to all the principal pasaagen 
of the Sutlej, Sir David Ochterlony had long before tlointed out, 
(Sir D. Ochtorlony to Government, Srd May 1810.) Some delicacy, 
howover, was folt towards the Sikhs of Patidls, to whom Sirhind 
bolonged ; although the more important and lows defensiide ntege of 
or hinting the Sikhs of Lahore had beon taken without heed or hes 

ion, 
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troops at Ludhiana and Ferozepore as would give confidence 
to the inhabitants of these districts, and ensure the success~- 


Sher Singh, ful defence of the posts themselves against. predatory bands, 


all weigh 
with the 
Sikhs. 


Nor did the Sikhs deny the abstract. right of the English 
to make what military arrangements they pleased for the 
security of their proper territories : but that any danger was 
to be apprehended from Lahore was not adimitted: by men 
conscious of their weakness 5 and thus by every process of 
reasoning employed, the Sikhs still came to the same con- 
clusion that they were threatened. Many circumstances, 
unheeded or undervalued by the Knglish, gave further 
strength to this conviction. It had not indeed been made 
known to the Sikhs that Sir Willian Macnaghten and others 
had proposed to dismember their kingdom by bestowing 
Peshawar on Shah Shuja, when Ranjit Singh’s line was held 
to end with the death of his grandson ; but i would be idle 
to suppose the Lahore government ignorant of a scheme 
which was discusned in official correspondence, and doubtless 
in private society, or of the previous desire of Sir Alexander 
Burnes to bestow the same tract. on Dost Muhammad BKhiin, 
which was equally a topie of conversation ; and the Sikh 
authorities must at Teast have had a lively remembrance 
of the Jinglish offer of 1843, to mareh upon their capital, 
and to disperse their army. Again, in 18+h and 1845, the 
facts were whispered abroad and treasured up, that the 
English were preparing boats at Bombay to make bridges 
across the Sutlej, that troops in Sind were being equipped 
for a march on Multfin, and that the various garrisons of 


1 Cf. the Govurnor-(renoral ta the Secret, Cominitiee, 2nd Dec, 1845, 
(Parliamentary Papers, 1846); and alvo his dispntch of the Slat 
Dec, 1845 (Parliamentary Papers, p. 24). 

* The collection of ordnance and ammunition at Sakbar for the 
equipment of a force of five thousand men, to march towards Multan, 
was & subject of ordinary oficial corrospondence in 144-6, aa, for 
instance, betwoon the Military Board in Calcutta and tho officers of 
departments under its control. Sir Charles Napier assures the author 
that he, although Governor, had no cognizancs of the correapondence 
in question, and made no preparations for equipping & force for servion, 
Of the fact of the correspondence the author haw no doubt; but the 
exprossion ‘ vollection of the moans’, used in the first edition, van be 
held to imply too muh, and the meaning in now corrently restored to 
‘ordnance and ammunition’. Tho objeut of the Supreme Government 
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the north-west provinces were being gradually reinforeed, 
while some of them were being abundantly supplied with 
the munitions of war as well as with troops. None of these 
things were communicated to the Sikh government, but 
they were nevertheless believed by all parties, and they were 
held to denote a campaign, not of defence, but of aggression.” 

The Sikhs thus considered that the fixed policy of the 
English was territorial aggrandizement, and that the imme- 
diate object of their ambition was the conquest of Lahore. 
This persuasion of the people was brought home to them by 
the acts of the British representative for the time, and by 
the opinion which they had preformed of his views. Mr. 
Clerk became Licutenant-Governor of Agra in June 1848, 
and he was succeeded as Agent for the affairs of the Sikhs 
by Lieut.-Col. Richmond, whose place again was taken by 
Major Broadfoot, » man of undoubted energy and ability, 
in November of the following year. In India the views of 
the British Government are, by custom, made known to 
allies and dependants through one channel only, namely, 
that ofan accredited English officer. The personal character 
of such a funetionary gives a colour to all he docs and says; 
the policy of the government is indeed judged of by the 
bearing of its representative, and it is certain that the Sikh 
authorities did not derive any assurance of an increasing 
desire for peace, from the nomination of an officer who, thirty 


was not to march on Multiin at that Lima, but to be prepared, at least 
in part, for future hostilities. 

1 Tho details of the proparations made hy Lords Hllenborough 
ant Hardinge may he seon in an article on the administration of the 
latter nobloman, in the Caleutta Review, which is understood to be 
the production of Lieut.-Col. Lawrences, 

Up to 1838 the troops on tho fruntior amounted to one regiment at 
Sabathu, and two at Ludhidna, with six pisces of artillery, equalling 
in all little moro than 2,500 mon. Lord Auckland made tho total 
about 8,000, by inorcasing Ludhiima and creating Ferozepore. 
Lord Ellenborough formed! further now stations at Ambala, Kasaull, 
and Simla, and placed in all about 14,000 men and 48 field guns on 
the frontier. Lord Hardinge increased the aggregate force to about 
32,000 men, with 68 field guns, bosides having 10,000 men with 
artillery et Meorut, After 1843, however, tho station of Karnal, on 
the Jumna, was abandoned, which in 1838 and proceding yoars may 
have mustered about 4,100 mon. 

2 (f, the Governor-Genaral tu the Scorat Committe, Dov, 2, 1846. 
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1845-6. months before, had made so stormy a passage through their 


country.! 
Major One of Major Broadfoot’s ? first acts was to declare the 


idles oe Cis-Sutlej] possessions of Lahore to be under British pro- 


overt acts tection equally with Patifla and other chiefships, and also 
a ho 4 ae to be liable to escheat on the death or deposition of Mahé- 
the Sikhs. raja Dalip Singh.* This view was not formally announced 
to the Sikh government, but it was notorious, and Major 
Broadfoot acted on it when he procceded to interfere 
authoritatively, and by a display of force, in the affairs of 
the priest-like Sodhis of Anandpur-Makhowéal, a fief to 
which some years before it had been declared to be expedient 
to waive all claim, especially as Ranjit Singh eould best deal 
with the privileged proprietors. Again, a troop of horse 
had crossed the Sutlej near Ferozepore, to proceed to kot 
Kapira, « Lahore town, Lo relieve or strengthen the mounted 
police ordinarily stationed there ; but the party had crossed 
without the previous sanction of the British Agent having 
been obtained, agreeably to an understanding belween the 
two governments, based on an article of the treaty of 1809, 
but which modified arrangement was scareely applieable to so 
small a body of men proceeding for such a@ purpose. Major 
Broadfoot nevertheless required the horsemen to reeross 3 


1 Sir Claude Wade, in his Narrative of Services (po 19, note), well 
observes it to be essential to the preservation of the Mnglish system 
of alliances in India, that political representatives should be regarded 
as friends by the chiefs with whom they reside, rather than as the 
mere instruments of conveying the orders or of enforeing the policy 
of forcign mastorn. 

2 Soo p. 238, with regard to Major Broadfout’s passage of the Punjab 
in 1841, 

3 Major Broadfoot’s letters to Government, of the 7th Dee. 1844, 
30th Jan. and 28th Fob. 1845, may ho roforrad to as explanatory of 
his views. In tho last lotter he distinutly saya that if the young 
Maharaja Dalip Singh, who waa then ill of the amall-pox, should dio, 
he would direct tho reports regarding the Ciy-Sutlej diatricts to ho 
mado to himself (through the Lahore vakil or agent indeed), and not 
to any one in the Punjab. 

* With regard to Anandpur, seo chap, vii. About the particular 
dispute noticed in the toxt, Major Broadfoot's lotter to Government 
of tho 13th Sept. 1845 may ho referred to, It labours in a halting 
way to justify his proceedings and his assumption of jurindiction 
under ordinary circumstances, 
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and as he considered them dilatory in their obedience, he 
followed them with his escort, and overtook them as they 
were about to ford the river. A shot was fired by the English 
party, and the extreme desire of the Sikh commandant to 
avoid doing anything which might be held to compromise 
his government, alone prevented a collisions Further, the 
bridge-boats which had been prepared at Bombay were 
dispatched Lowards Ferozepore in the autumn of 1845, and 
Major Broadfoot almost. avowed that hostilities had broken 
out when he manifested an apprehension of danger to these 
armed vessels, by ordering strong guards of soldiers to escort 
them safely to their destination, and when he began. to 
exercise their crews in the formation of bridges after their 
arrival at Ferozepore.? 

The views held by Major Broadfoot, and virtually adopted 
by the supreme government, with respect to the Cis-Sutlej 
districts, and also the measures followed in) particular 
instances, may all be defended to a certain extent, as they 
indeed were, on specious grounds, as on the vague declara- 
tions of Sir David Ochterlony or on the deferential in- 
junctions of Ranjit Singh? It is even believed that if the 


1 (#, Major Broadfoot to Govornmont, 27th March 1846. It is 
understoud thet the Government disapproved of these proceadings, 

The Calentie Review tor June 1849 (p. 647) states that the Governor. 
General did not, as represontod, didapprove, but, on the contrary, 
antirely approved, of Major Broadfoot's prococdings in this matter, 
Tho Reviewer writes like ons possonsed of official knowledge, but I 
am novertholoss unwilling to bolieve that the Governer-General could 
have beon ploasod with the violent anc unbecoming act of his agent, 
although his lordship may have desired to ave the irregular conduct, 
of tho Sikhs firmly checked, 

2 A dotachment of troops under a Buropean officer was required to 
bo aont with each batch of boata, owing to the stato of the Punjab. 
Novortheless, amall iron ateamora were allowed to navigate the Sutlej 
at the time without guards, and one lay under the guns of Phillaur 
for soveral days without meating aught exoapt civility on the part 
of the Sikhs. 

® Major Broadfoot is understood to have quoted to the Mikha a 
letter of Sir David Ochtorlony’s, dated the 7th May 1809, to Mohkam 

‘hand, Ranjit Singh's representative, to the effeot that the Cis-Sutloj 
Lahoro states were equally under British protection with other stutos ; 
and also an order of April 1824, from Ranjit Singh, requiring his 
authorities south of the Sutle| to obey the Hnglish Agent, on pain of 
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cession of the tracts in question had been desired, their 


" relinquishment might have been effected without a resort 


to arms ; but every act of Major Broadfoot was considered 
to denote a foregone resolution, and to be conceived in a 
spirit of enmity rather than of goodwill.!. Nor did the Sikhs 


having their noses slit. It is not improbable that Sir David Ochter- 
lony may, at the carly date quoted, have so understood the nature 
of the British connexion with reference tu some particular case then 
before him, but that the Cis-Sutlej states of Lahore were held under 
foudal obligations to the English seems xcarcely tenable, for the 
following reasons: (1) The protection oxtended by the English to 
tho chiefs of Sirhind was declared to mean protection to them againat 
Ranjit- Singh, and thereforo not protection of the whole country 
betweon the Sutloj and Jumna, a portion of which belonged to Lahore, 
(Soo the Treaty of 1809, and Article I of the declaration of the 3rd 
May 1800; and also Goverument to Sir David Ochterlony, 10th April 
1809.) Further, when conveniont, the British Governmont could even 
maintain, that although tho Treaty of 1800 was binding on Ranjit 
Singh, with reference to Cis-Sutlej states, it was not binding on the 
English, whom it simply authorized to interfere at thoir disorotion. 
(Government to Capt. Wade, 23rd April 1833.) This was indeod 
written with reference to Bahawalpur, but the application was made 
general, (2) The proteotion accorded to the chiofs of Sirhind was 
afterwards extended go as to give them security in the plains, but not 
in tho hills, against the Gurkhas as well as against Ranjit Singh 
(Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 23rd Jan. 1810); while with 
regard to Ranjit Singh’s own Cis-Sutlej possessions, it was deolarnd 
that ho himself must defend thom (against Nepiil), leaving it a 
question of poliey asx to whether he should or should not bo aided in 
their defence, {t was further added, that ho might march through 
his Cis-Sutloj districts, to enable him to attack the Gurkhas in tho 
hills near the Jumna, in defence of the districts in question, should he 
po wish, (Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 4th Oct. and 
22nd Nov. I8II.) Tho opimon of Sir Charles Metcalfe, about tho 
proceedings of the English with rogard to Whadni (seo ani¢, p. 163, 
note), may also be quoted as hearing on the caso in a way adverse to 
Major Broadfoot. 

! It was genorally held by the English in India that Major Broad- 
foot's appointmont greatly inereasod the probabilities of a war with 
tho Sikhs; and the improssion was equally strong that had Mr. Clerk, 
for instance, remainod ag Agent, thore would have heen no war. Had 
Mr. Clork again, or Col. Wado, heen the British representative in 
1845, either would have gone to Lahoro in person, and would have 
remonstratad agninat tho selfish and unserapulous proceedings of the 
managors of affairs ax obviously tending to bring on a ruptare. They 
would also have takon moasures to show to the troops that the British 
Government would not be aggressors ; they would have told the chiefs 
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seem to be menaced by their allies on one side only. In the 1845-6. 
summer of 1845 some horsemen from Multin crossed a few 
miles into the Sind territory in pursuit of certain marauders, 

and in seizing them, the Lahore soldiers were reported to 


that a war would compromise them with the English, nor would they 
have como away until every personal risk had been run, and every 
exertion used to avert a resurt to arms. That Major Broadfoot was 
rogarded as hostile to the Sikhs may, perhaps, almost be gathered 
from his own letters. On tho 19th March 1845 he wrote that the 
Governor of Multin had asked what course he, the Governor, should 
pursue, if the Lahore troops marched against him, to enforce ohedi- 
ence to demands made. The question does not seem one which a 
recusant sarvant would put under ordinary cireumstances to the 
preserver of friendship between his master and the English. Major 
Broadfoot, however, would appear to have recurred to the virtaal 
overtures of Diwin Miilrij, for on the 20th Nov. 1845, when he wrote 
4o all authorities in any way connected with tho Punjab, that the 
British provinces were threatened with invasion, le told the Major- 
Generul at Sakhar that the Governor of Multin would defend Srad 
with Ads provineials against the Sikhs! thus leading to the belief 
that he had succeeded in detaching the Governor from his allegiance 
ty Lahore, When this note was originally written, the author thought 
that Major Broadfoot's warning in question had been addressed to 
Sir Charles Napier himself, but. he has subsequently ascertained that 
the letter was sent to his Execlleney’s deputy in the upper portion 
of the country, and that Sir Charles Napier has no recollection of 
receiving & similar communication, 

Some Mlusion may alao be made to a falsified speceh of Sie Charles 
Napior’s, which ran the round of the papers at the time, abont the 
British army boing called on to move into the Punjah, especially as 
Major Broadfoot considered the Sikh leaders to be moved in a greator 
degree by the Indian nowspapers than is implied in a passing attention 
to reiterated paragraphs about invasion, He thought, for instance, 
that Pandit Jalla understood the extent to which Government 
deferrod to public opinion, and that the Brahman himself designed 
to mako uso of the press as an instrument, (Major Broadfoot to 
Governmont, 30th Jan. 1846.) 

In the firet edition of this history the speech of Bir Charles Napier 
was referred to as if it hac really boen made in the terma reported, 
but the author has now learnt from his Exeelloncy that nothing 
whatever was said about leading troops into the Punjab, or ahout 
engaging in war with the Sikhs. The author has likewies aecertained 
from Bie Charles Napier, that the montion made in the firat edition 
about a proposal to atation a considerable force at Kashmor having 
beon disapproved by the Suprome Covernmont in incorrect, and he 
offers hia apologies to the distinguished leader misrepresented for 
giving original or additional currency to the errors in question. 
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1845-6. 7 have used needless violence, and perhaps to have committed 
other excesses. Nevertheless, the object of the troopers 
was evident; and the boundary of the two provinces 
between the Indus and the hills is nowhere defined, but the 
Sir Charles governor, Sir Charles Napier, immediately ordered the wing 
eee of a regiment to Kashmor, a few miles below Rojhan, to 
sidered § preserve the integrity of his frontier from violation. The 
further Lahore authorities were thus indeed put upon their guard, 
ostale § but the motives of Sir Charles Napier were not appreciated, 
views. and the prompt measures of the conqueror of Sind were mis- 
tukenly looked upon as one more proof of a desire to bring 

about a war with the Punjab. 
TheLahore The Sikh army, and the population generally, were con- 
eee vinced that war was inevitable ; but the better informed 
persuasion members of the government knew that no interference was 
rhe ae likely to be exercised without an overt act of hostility on 
their own their part.) When moved as much by jealousy of one another 
ends, as by a conunon dread of the army, the chiefs of the Punjab 
had clung to wealth and ease rather than to honour and 
independence, and thus Mahiiraji Sher Singh, the Sindhian- 
walas, and others, had been ready to become tributary, and 
to lean for support upon foreigners. As the authority of the 
army began to predominate, and to derive force from its 
system of committees, a new danger threatened the terri- 
torial chiefs and the adventurers in the employ of the govern- 
ment. They might successively fall before the ecupidity of 
the organized body whieh none could control, or an able 
leader might arise who would absorb the power of all others, 
and gratify his followers by the sacrifice of the rich, the 
selfish, and the feeble. Kven the Raja of Jammu, always 
so reasonably averse to a close connexion with the English, 
began to despair of sufety as a feudatory in the hills, or of 


£ Cf. Enclosure No. 6 of the Governor-Coneral’s letter to the Secret 
Committee of the 2nd Dec. 1845. (Parliamentary Papors, 26th Feb. 
1846, p. 21.) Major Broadfoot, however, statos of Gulab Singh, what 
was doubtless true of many others, viz. that he believed the English 
had designs on tho Punjab. (Major Broadfoot to Government, 
Sth May 1846.) [t is indeed notorious that Sikhe and Afghans 
commonly said the English abandoned Kabul bocause thoy did not 
hold Lahore, and that having oneo ostablished themselves in the 
Punjab, thoy would soon set about tho regular reduction of Khorasan. 
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authority us a minister at Lahore without the aid of the 
British name, and Lal Singh, Tej Singh, and many others, 
all equally felt their incapacity to control the troops. These 
men considered that their only chance of retaining power 
was to have the army removed by inducing it to engage in 
a contest which they believed would end in its dispersion, 
and pave the way for their recognition as ministers more 
surely than if they did their duty by the people, and earnestly 
deprecated a war which must destroy the independence of 
the Punjab.t Had the shrewd committees of the armies 
observed no military preparations on the part of the English, 
they would not have heeded the insidious exhortations of 
such mercenary men as Lil Singh and Tej Singh, although 
in former days they would have marched uninquiringly 


1 Cf. Enclosures to the Governor-Ceneral’s letter to the Seeret Com. 
mitteo of the Jlst Dec. 1445. (Parliamentary Papers, 26th Feb. 1846, 
p- 29.) Ithas not been thought necessary to refer to the mtemperance 
of the desperate Jawihir Singh, or to tho amoura of the Mahirini, 
which, in the papors laid before the British Parliament, have been 
used to heighten the folly and worthlessness of the Lahore court. 
Jawaihie Simgh moy have sometimes been seon infosicated, aud the 
Mahirini may have addempted little concealment of her dobaucheries, 
but docuncy was soldom violated in public; and the essential formes 
of a court were preserved to the last, especially when strangers were 
presout. The private life of prinees may be seundalous enough, while 
the moral tone of the people is high, and is, moreover, applauded and 
uphold by the transgressors themselves, in their capacity of mais. 
tratos. Honece the demestic vices of the powerful have, comparatively, 
little influones on public affairs, Farther, the pronenoss of news. 
mongors to enlarye upon such porsonal failings in amufliciently notori- 
ous; and the diplomatic servieo of India has been often reproaehod 
for dwelling pruriently or malicigualy on such matters, Jinally, it in 
woll known that the native servants of the English in Hindustiin, 
who in too many Instunces are hirelings of dittle education or respect - 
ability, think thoy best ploase their employers, or chine in with their 
notions, when they traduce afl others, and ospecially Ghose with whom 
theres may bo « rivalry or a collision, So inveterate is the habit of 
flattery, and so strong is the belief that Englishmen love te be them. 
solves praised and tu hoar others slighted, that uven petty local 
authorities scarcely refer to allied or dependant princes, tholr neigh- 
bours, in verbal or in written roporta, without using some terms of 
disparagement towards them, Hone the scones of debauchery 
dexeribod by the Lahors newa-writer aro partly due to his profussional 
character, and partly ty his belief that ho was saying what the English 
wanted to herr, 
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towards Delhi at the bidding of their great Maharaji. But 
the views of the government functionaries coincided with 
the belief of the impulsive soldicry ; and when the men were 
tauntingly asked whether they would quietly look on while 
the limits of the Khalsa dominion were being reduced, and 
the plains of Lahore occupied by the remote strangers of 
Europe, they answered that they would defend with their 
lives all belonging to the commonwealth of Gobind, and 
that they would march and give battle to the invaders on 
their own ground. At the time in question, or early in 
November, two Sikh villages near Ludhiana were placed 
under sequestration, on the plea that criminals concealed 
in them had not been surrendered." The measure was an 
unusual one, even when the Sikhs and the English were 
equally at their ease with regard to one another ; and the 
circumstance, added to the rapid approach of the Governor- 
General to the frontier, removed any doubts which may 
have lingered in the minds of the Panchiiyats. The men 
would assemble in groups and talk of the great battle they 
must soon wage, and they would mect round the tomb of 
Ranjit Singh and vow fidelity to the Khilsa? ‘Thus wrought 
upon, war with the English was virtually declared on the 
17th November ; a few days afterwards the troops began 
to move in detachments from Lahore; they commenced 
erossing the Sutlej between Mariki and Kasiir on the 11th 
December, and on the 1-4th of that month a portion of the 
army took up a position within a few miles of Ferozepore4 
The initiative was thus taken by the Sikhs, who by an 
overt act broke a solemn treaty, and invaded the territories 
of their allies. It is further certain that the English people 
had all along been sincerely desirous of living at peace with 
the Punjab, and to a casual observer the aggression of the 


1 The ordinary private correspondence of the poriod contained 
many statements of the kind given in tho text. 

2 Major Broadfoot’s officiad correspondence scoms to have coased 
after the 21st Nov. 1845; and there ig no report on this affair among 
his recorded lettors. 

® The Lahore nows-letiers of the 24th Nov. 1845, prepared for 
Government. 

4 Cf. the Governor-General to the Secret Committeo, 2nd and 3] st 
Dec, 1845, with enclosures. (Parliamentary Papers, 1846.) 
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Sikhs may thus appear as unaccountable as it was fatal ; 1845-6. 


yet further inquiry will show that the policy pursued by the 
English themselves for several years was not in reality well 
calculated to ensure a continuance of pacilic relations, and 
that they cannot therefore be held wholly blameless for a 
war which they expected and deprecated, and which they 
knew could only tend to their own aggrandizement. The 
proceedings of the English, indeed, do not exhibit that 
punctilious adherence to the spirit of first relations which 
allows no change of circumstances to cause 4 departure from 
arrangements which had, in the progress of time, come to be 
regarded by a weaker power as essentially bound up with 
its independence. Neither do the acts of the English seem 
marked by that high wisdom and sure foresight, which 
should distinguish the career of intelligent rulers acquainted 
with actual life, and the examples of history. Treaties of 
commerce and navigation had been urged upon the Sikhs, 
notwithstanding their dislike to sueh bonds of unequal 
union; they were chafed that they had been withheld from 
Sind, from Afghiinistan, and from Tibet, merely, they would 
argue, that these countries might be left open to the ambition 
of the English ; and they were rendered suspicious by the 
formation of new military posts on their frontier contrary 
Lo prescriptive usage, and for reasons of which they did not 
perecive the foree or admit the validity. The lnglish looked 
upon these measures with reference to dheir owa schemes of 
amelioration ¢ and they did not heed the conclusions which 
the Sikhs might. draw from them, although such conelusions, 
how erroneous soever, would necessarily become motives of 
aetion to a rude and warlike race. Thus, at the last, regard 
wis mainly had to the chanee of predatory furoads, or to 
the possibility that sovereign and nobles and people, all 
combined, would fatuitously court destruetion by assailing 
their gigantic neighbour, and little thought was given lo the 
selfish views of fuctious Sikh chiefs, or to the natural effects 
of the suspicions of the Sikh commonalty when wrought 
upon by base men for their own ends, Thus, too, the original 
agreement which left the provinee of Sirhind free of troops 
and of British subjects, and which provided a confederacy 
of dependent states to soften the nvutual action of a half- 
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barbarous military dominion and of a humane and civilized 
government, had been set aside by the English for objects 
which seemed urgent and expedient, but which were good 
in their motive rather than wise in their seope. The 
measure was misconstrued by the Sikhs to denote a gradual 
but settled plan of conquest ; and hence the subjéctive mode 
of reasoning employed was not only vicious in logie, but, 
being met by arguments even more narrow and one-sided, 
became faulty in policy, and, in truth, tended to bring about 
that collision which it was so much desired to avoid. 

A corresponding singleness of apprehension also led the 
confident English to persevere in despising or misunder- 
standing the spirit of the disciples of Gobind. The unity 
and depth of feeling, derived from a young and fervid faith, 
were hardly reeognized, and no historical associations 
exalted Sikhs to the dignity of R&ijptits and Pathins, 

In 1842 they were held, as has been mentioned, to be 
unequal to cope with the Afghans, and even to be inferior 
in martial qualities to the population of the Jammu hills, 
In 1845 the Lahore soldiery was called a ‘ rabble? in sober 
Official dispatches, and although subsequent descriptions 
allowed the regiments to be composed of the yeomanry of 
the country, the army was still declared to be daily dete- 
riorating as a military Dody.! It is, indeed, certain that 
English officers and Indian sepoys equally believed they 
were about to win battles by marching steadily and by the 
discharge of a few artillery shots, rather than by skilful 
dispositions, hard fighting, and sv prolonged contest? 


1 Major Broadfoot to Government, 18th and 25th Jan. 1845. A 
year before, Lieut.-Col. Lawrence (Caleutin Review, No. LE, pp. 174, 
177) considered the Sikh army as good as that of any other Indian 
power, and not inforior, indecd, to the Gwalior troops which fought 
at Mahiarijpur. Tho Lahore artillery, however, he hell to be very 
bad, although he was of opinion that in position the guns would be 
well served. In his Adventurer in the Punjab (p. 47, note &) he had 
previously given a decided preference to tho Maratha artillery, 

4 Major Smyth is, however, of opinion that the sepoys in the 
British service had a high opinion of tho Sikh troops, although the 
English thomaclves talked of them as boasters and cowards. (Major 
Smyth, Reigning Mamily of Lahore, lutroduetion, pp, xxiv and svy.) 
Cf. Dr. Macgregor, [Tistory of the Sikha, ii 8, 90. 
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The English not only undervalued their enemy, but, as has 1845-6. 
been hinted, they likewise mistook the form which the long- 
expected aggressions of the Sikhs would assume.t It was English 
seareely thought that the ministry, or even that the army, unprepared 
would have the courage to cross the river in force, and to campaign. 
court an equal contest 5; the known treasonable views of the 
chiefs, and the unity and depth of feeling which possessed 
the troops, were not fully appreciated, and it continued to 
be believed that a desultory warfare would sooner or later 
ensue, which would indeed require the British to interfere, 


1 Cf, the Governor-General to the Seeret Committee, 31st Dec. 1845 
(Parliamentary Papors, 1846), and the Caleutia Review, No. XVI, 
p. 475, A few words may here be said on a subject which occasioned 
some discussion in India at the time, viz. Major Broadfoot’s reputed 
persevering dishelief that the Sikhs would cross the Sutlej, although 
his assistant, Capt. Nicolson, stationed at Ferozepore, had repeatedly 
siid they would, The matter was taken up by the Indian publie as 
if Capt. Nicolson had for several months, or for a year and more, held 
that the British provinces would assuredly beinvaded within a definite 
period; whereas, with regard to what tho Sikh army might eventually 
do, Capt. Nicolson wads as uncertain as others, up to within a week or 
s0 of the passage of the Sutlej in Decomber 1845, The truth seen 
1 he, that Major Broadfoot affeetad to dishaliove Capt. Nicolson’s 
report of the actual march and near approach of the Lahore army, 
of its encampment on the Sutlej, and of its evident resulution to 
cros# the river, giving the preference to intelligence of a contrary 
nature recoived dircet from tho Sikh capital, and whieh tallied with 
his own views of what the Sikhs would finally do, That such was the 
ease, may indead be gathered from the Governor-Goneral’s digpateh 
to the Secret Committee of the 3ist Dee, T8665. (Parliamentary 
Papers, 1846, pp. 26, 27.) 

” The writer of the article in the Gauleatla Reoiew, No. XVI, endeavours 
to justify Major Broadfoot’s views by showing that all the officers on 
the frontier held similar opinions, The point really at issue, however, 
is not whether, generally speaking, invasion were probable, but 
whethor in the beginning of December 1845 Major Broadfoot should 
not have held that the Sutloj would bo eroased. Tho Reviewor forgets 
to add that of the local ofticers Major Broadfoot alone knew at the 
timo the extent of provocation which the Sikhs had received ; and 
that the officers wrote with no later news before them than that of 
the 17th of November. Heneo all, save Major Broadfoot himself, 
had very imporfeet means of forming a judgement of what was likely 
to take place, With regard to what the Kaglish should have been pre- 
pared agninat, Lieut.-Col, Richmond's letter of the srd April 1844, 
10 the address of the Commandor-in-Chiaf, may be referred to as in 
favour of having stations strong if they ware to bo kept up at all, 

U 
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but which would still enable them to do so at, their own con- 


~ venience. Thus boats for bridges, and regiments and guns, 


the natural and undesigned provocatives to & war, were 
sufficiently mumerous; but food and ammunition, and 
carriage and hospital stures, such as were necessary for a 
campaign, were all behind at Delhi or Agra, or still re- 
mained to be collected ; for the desire of the Knglish was, 
it is said, peace, and they had hoped that an assemblage of 
troops would prevent predatory aggression, or deter the 
Sikhs from engaging in suicidal hostilities.! 

The Governor-General? joined the Commander-in-Chief 
at Ambila early in December 18-45, and as soon as it seemed 
certain that the Sikhs were marching in force towards the 
Sutlej, the English troops in the upper provinces were all 
put in motion. The nearest divisions were those of Anpbiila, 
Ludhiana, and Ferozepore, which numbered in all about 
17,000 available men, with 690 field guns; and as the last- 
mentioned foree was Lhe most exposed, the Ambfla troops 
were moved straight to its support,*and Lord Hardinge 
further prudently resolved to leave Ludhifina with a mere 
garrison for its petty fort, and to give Lord Gough as large 
a force as possible, with whieh to meet the Sikhs, should 
they cross the Sutlej as they threatened.* 


1 It was @ common and a just remark at the timo, that although 
the Indian Government was fortunate in having a practical and ap- 
proved soldier like Lord Hardingo at its head, undor the circumstances 
of a war in progress, yot that had Lord Kllenborough romainod 
Governor-General, the army would have taken the field better 
oyquippod than it did, 

[? Sie Honry Hardinge had succeoded Lord Ellenborough as 
Governor-General in duly 1844. Tho Gommanderin-Ghicf was 
Sir Hugh Gough. Ep. | 

3 Tho offective force ab Foroseshith was 17,727 mon, according to 
the Caleutia Review (No. XVI, p, 472), and 16,700 aveording to Lord 
Hardingo’s dispatch of tho 3st Deo. 1445. This was tho available 
force, oub of 32,479 mon in all, posted from Ambaln to the Sutlej. 
The author has learnt that Lord Gough is satistiod the number of 
the onemy at Ferozoshih and the other battles of tho campaign have 
hoon underestimated in this narrative. There cannot, indeed, be any 
statements of decisive authority referred to, but the settled convietion 
of the Commandor-in-Chief is of primary consideration, and requires 
to be recorded in this now edition; especially as, with a charaotoriatin 
singleness of heart, his lordship, in noticing the prohable error, had 
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The Lahore army of invasion may have equalled 35,000 
or 40,000 men, with # lrundred and fifty pieces of artillery, 
exclusive of a foree detached towards Ludhiiina to act as 
circumstances might render advantageous. The murmbers 
of the Sikhs were understood at the time to greatly exceed 
those given, but the strength of armies is usually exaggerated 
both by the vietors and the vanquished ; and there is no 
satisfactory proof that the regular troops of the Sikhs 
execeded those of the Kinglish by more than a half, although 
numerous bodies of undiseiplined horse swelled the army of 
the invaders to more than double that of their opponents.) 

The Sikh leaders threatened Kerozepore, but no attack 
was made upon its seven thousand defenders, which with 
a proper spirit were led out by their commander, Sir John 
Littler, and showed a bold front to the overwhelming force 
of the enemy. The object, indeed, of Lil Singh and Tej 
Singh was not to compromise themselves with the EKuglish 
by destroying an isolated division, but {o get their awn 
troops dispersed by the converging forces of their opponents. 
Their desire was to be upheld as the ministers of a dependent 
kingdom by grateful conquerors, and they thus deprecated 
an attack on Ferozepore, and assured the loenl British 
Muthorities of their seeret and efficient goodwill, Bat these 
men had also to keep up an appearance of devotion to the 
interests of their country, and they urged the necessity of 
leaving the easy prey of a cantonmment untonehed, antl the 
lenders of the Knoglish shoult be attacked, and the faine of 
the Khiilaa exalted by the captivity or death of a Govemor- 
General? The Sikh army itself understood the necessity 


regard rather to the reputation of the army he led tliat to his own 
fame, 

The Governor-CGanerl, ino his dispateh of the Siat Doe, 184d, 
ontimates the Sikbw at from $4,000 to 60,000 men; but with regard 
to efficient troopa, it may be obwerved that the whole regular army 
of the country did not exeoud 42,000 infantry, invluding tho regiments 
at Lahor, Multiin, Pealsiwar, and Kastinir, aa well as those forming 
the main army of lnvasion.  Perliypa an oatiniate of 80.000 embadied 
troops of all kinds would Inv nenrer the truth than any other, 

2 it was suficiontly cortain and notorious at the time that bil 
Singh was in communication with Capt. Nicalion, the Britinh Agent 
at Forozopore, but, owing to the untimely death of that offlanr, the 
details of the overtures mucio, and expectations held vut, cannot now 
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of unity of counsel in the affairs of war, and the power of 
the regimental and other committees was temporarily 
suspended by an agreement with the executive heads of 
the state, which enabled these unworthy men to effect their 
base objects with comparative ease.’ Nevertheless, in the 
ordinary military arrangements of occupying positions and 
distributing infantry and cavalry, the generals and inferior 
commanders acted for themselves, and all had to pay some 
respect to the spirit which animated the private soldiers in 
their readiness to do battle for the commonwealth of Gobind. 
The effects of this enthusiastic unity of purpose in an 
army, headed by men not only ignorant of warfare, but 
studiously treacherous towards their followers, was con- 
spicuously visible in the speediness with whieh numerous 
heavy guns and abundance of grain and ammunition were 
brought across a large river. livery Sikh considered the 
cause as his own, and he would work as a labourer as well 
as carry & muskel; he would drag guns, drive bullocks, 
lead camels, and load and unload boats with a cheerful 
alacrity, which contrasted strongly with the inapt and 
sluggish obedience of mere mereenaries, drilled, indeed, 
and fed with skill and care, but. unwarmed by one generous 
feeling for their country or their foreign employers. The 
youthful Khalsa was active and strong of heart, but the 
soldiers had never before met so great a foe, and their 
ho satisfactorily known. (Cf. Dr, Macgrogor’s iatory of the Sikha, 
ii. 40. 

the Caleutla Review for June 1849 (p. 649), while doubting the fact, 
or at least the extent and importance, of Lal Singh’s and Toj Singh's 
troachery, admits that the former was not only in communication 
with Capt, Nivolson, ax stated, but that on the 7th Feb, 1846 he was 
understood to have sent a plan of the Sikh position at Sobraon to 
Gol, Lawrence, and that on the 19th Dee. 1845, the day after the 
battle of Mudki, Lil Singh’s agent camo to Major Broadfoot, and was 
dismissed with w rebuke. [As regards Toj Singh's treachory it may 
be stated that, according to a reliable tradition, that oflicer discovered 
carly in the operations that his artillery ammunition had been tam- 
pered with and much of it rendered usclews, Such treachery on tho 
part of his own side doubtless had a considerable offeat upon his 
subsequent conduct, --Hp.] 

1 Lal Singh was appointed waszir, and Toj Singh commander-in- 
chief of the army on or about the Sth Nov. 1445, ascording to the 
Lahore Newa- Letter of that date, propared for Government, 
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tactics were modified by involuntary awe of the British 
army, renowned in the Kast. for achievements in war. ‘The 
river had been crossed, and the treaty broken; but the 
Sikhs were startled at their own audacity, and they partially 
entrenched one portion of their forces, while they timorously 
kept the other as a reserve out of danger’s way. Thus the 
valiant Swedes, when they threw themselves into Germany 
under their king, the great Gustavus, revived the castrame- 
tation of Roman armies in the presence of the experienced 
commanders of Austria 5! and thus the young Telemachurs, 
tremulously bold, hurled his unaccustomed spear against 
the princes of Ithaca, and sprang for shelter behind the 
shield of his heroie father ! ? 

The Ambala and Ludhiiina divisions of the British army 
arrived at Mudki, twenty miles from Ferozepore, on the 
18th December; and they had searcely taken up their 
ground before they were attacked by a detachment of the 
Sikh army, believed at the time to be upwards of thirty 
thousand strong, but whieh really seems to have consisted 
Of less than two thousand infantry, supported by about 
twenty-two pieces of artillery, and eight or ten thousand 
horsemen? Lil Singh headed the attack, but, in secordance 

1 As at Werben, before the battle of Leipzig, Col, Mitchell nays 
Gustavus owed his sucess almost as much fo the spade aa te the 
sword. (Life of Wadlenalein, pr. 200) 

§ (hdyaney, xxii. Tho practice of the Sikhs would probally have 
resolved itself into the system of fortified oampa of the Romans at 
night and during halts, and into the Creek custom of impenetrable 
phalanxes on the battle-tield, while it aloont anticipates the Burepaan 
tondencios of the day abunt future warfare which are, to rtann 
artillory, and mako it overwhelming. ‘Che Sikha would have mayo 
with their infantry and juns together, while they swept the country 
with their cavalry; aud it is clenr that no troop in tailing or in 
Houthorn Asia, save the movable brigades of the Kiylish, eauld have 
succeusfully assailed thom. 

§ See Lord Gough's diapateh of the bith Devembor 1845 for the 
oatimate of 30,000 mon, with 40 gona. Capt. Nicolaen in hin private 
correspondence of the period, and writing from Foraseporn, given tho 
Sikh force at about 3,600 only, whioh in doubtloms too low, although 
subsequent inquiries all tended to show that the infantry portion was 
weak, having been composed of small dotachmenta from wach of the 
regiments in position at Ferovenhah. Tho Culeuthe Heston, No, XVI, 
p. 489, ontimates the gungat 22 only, and, the timate holng moderate, 
it in probably correct. 
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with his original design, he involved his followers in an 
engagement, and then left them to fight as their undirected 
valour might prompt. The Sikhs were repulsed with the 
loss of seventeen guns,' but the success of the English was 
not so complete as should have been achieved by the victors 
in so many battles ; and it was wiscly determined to effect 
2 junction with the division of Sir John Littler before 
assailing the advanced wing of the Sikh army, which was 
encamped in a deep horse-shoe form around the village of 
P*heerooshuhur, about ten miles both from Mudkiand from 
Ferozepore.2 This position was strengthened by more than 
& hundred pieces of artillery, and its slight and imperfect 
entrenchments had, here and there, been raised almost waist, 
high sinee the action at Mudki. It was believed at the time 
to contain about fifty thousand men, but subsequent in- 
quiries reduced the infantry to twelve regiments, and the 
cavalry to the eight or ten thousand which had before been 
engaged. The wing of the Sikh army attacked did not, 
therefore, greatly surpass its assailants, except in the number 
and size of its guns, the English artillery consisting almost 
wholly of six and nine pounders But the belief in the 


1 Tho British loss in the action was 215 killed and 657 wounded. 
(See Lord Gough’s dispatch of the 10th Dec. 1845.) ‘The foree under 
Lord Gough at the time amounted to about 11,000 men. Tn this 
action the Mnglish may, in a military sense, be said to have been 
surprised, Their defective system of apics left them ignorant of tho 
general position and probable objects of the enemy ; and the Little 
uve their commanders have usually made of cavalry left the near 
approach of tho Sikha unknown, and therefore uncheeked, [Among 
the killed was Sir Robert Sale, the defender of Jalalibid.—-Hp, | 

2 The correct name of the place, whieh has become identified with 
an important battle, is as given in the text: ‘I heerve’ being the 
not uncommon name of a man, and ‘ shuhur’ an ordinary termina- 
tion, signifying place or city. Tho namo! Kerozeshih’ is erroneous, 
but it is one likely to be taken up on hoaring ‘ "heeroushuhur’ hattly 
pronounced by pousants and others, ‘The Sikhs call tho battle 
‘P*heervo ka Tarai’, or the light of Pheeroo simply, without the 
nldition of * shuhur’. 

® Both the Sikhs and the Kuropean officers in the Lahore service 
agreo in saying that thore wore only twelve battalions in tho lines of 
}’heervoshuhur, and such indeed seams to have been the trath, The 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief vaguely satimated the 
wholo Sikh army on the left Dank of the Sutloj at 60,000 strong, and 
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fortune of the British arms was strong, and the Sepoys 
would then have marched with alacrity against ten times 
their own nunibers. 

A junction was effected with Sir John Littler’s division 
about midday on the 2Ist December, and af a distance of 
four miles from the enemy's position. Considerable delay 
occurred in arranging the details of the assault, which was 
not commenced until within an hour of sunset. The contident 
English had at last got the field they wanted ; they marched 
in even array, and their famed artillery openel its steudy 
fire, But the guns of the Sikhs were served with rapidity 
and precision, and the foot-soldiers stood between and 
behind the batteries, firm in their order, and active with their 
muskets. The resistance met was wholly unexpected, and 
all started with astonishment. Guns were dismounted, 
and their ammunition was blown into the air; squadrons 
were cheeked in mid eareer ; battalion after battalion was 
hurled back with shattered ranks, and it was not until after 
sunset thal portions of the enemy's position were finally 
earried., Darkness, and the obstinaey of the contest, threw 
the English into confusion; men of all regiments and arms 
were mixed together ; generals were doubtful of the faet or 
of the extent of their own success, and colonels knew not 
what had become of Lhe regiments they couunanded, or of 
the army of whieh they formed a part. Some portions of 
the enemy's fine had not been broken, wad the uneaptured 
guns were Gurned by the Sikhs upon masses of soldiers, 
oppressed with cold and thirst and fatigue, and who attracted 
the attention of the watebful enemy by lighting flres of 
brushwood to warm their stiffened limbs. ‘The position of 
Lord (iough makes 'Toj Singh bring 30,000) horse, besides frenh batia- 
lions, and # large park of artillery inte action on the Zand December, 
which would leave but a small remainder for the provious defence of 
P’heerooshuhur. (Seo the diapatehos of the 22nd and alat Dec, 140.) 
Tho author has learnt that, aftor the war, Lord Gough ascertained, 
through the British authorities at Lahore, that the Sikhs estimated 
their numbors at Phearooshulur at 46,808 mon, of all kinds, with 
88 gunn, ‘inclucing those brought up and taken away by Te} Singh", 
This low ostimate of the atrongth of the Sikhe in artillery win favour 
of the ciadibility of tho statomont, and if Toj Singh's mon are Hhewine 


Includad in the numbers given, the extimate may porhaps be fully 
trusted, 
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the English was one of real danger and great perplexity ; 


~ their mercenaries had proved themselves good soldiers in 


foreign countries as well as in India itself, when discipline 
was little known, or while suecess was continuous 3 but in 
a few hours the five thousand children of a distant land 
found that their art had been learnt, and that an emergency 
had arisen which would tax their energies to the utmost. 
On that memorable night the English were hardly masters 
of the ground on which they stood ; they had no reserve at 
hand, while the enemy had fallen back upon a seeond army, 
and could renew the fight with inereased numbers. The 
not imprudent thought occurred of retiring upon Feroze- 
pore; but Lord Gough's dauntless spirit counselled other- 
wise, and his own and Lord Hardinge’s personal intrepidity 
in storming batteries, at the head of troops of English gentle- 
men and bands of hardy yeomen, eventually achieved a 
partial success and a temporary repose. On the morning of 
the 22nd December, the last remnants of the Sikhs were 
driven from their camp ; but as the day advanced the seeond 
wing of their army approached in battle-wrray, and = the 
wearied and famished English saw before them a desperate 
and, perhaps, useless struggle. This reserve was commanded 
by Tej Singh ; he had been urged by his zealous and sincere 
soldiery to fallupon the English at daybreak, but Ads object 
was to have the dreaded army of the Khalsa overcome and 
dispersed, and he delayed until Lal Singh’s force was every- 
where put to flight, and until his opponents had again ranged 
themselves round their colours. Jéven at the last moment 
he rather skirmished and made femts than Jed bis men to 
a resolute attack, and after a time he precipitately fled, 
leaving his subordinates without. orders and without an 
object, at & moment when the artillery ammunition of the 
English had failed, when a portion of their foree was retiring 
upon Ferozepore, and when no exertions could: have pre- 
vented the remainder from retreating likewise, if the Sikha 
had boldly pressed forward! 


' Kor the battle of P’heerooshuhur, seo Lord Gough's dispatch of 
the 22nd, and Lord Hardinge’s of tho 3let Dea. 1846. The Governor. 
(General notion in expecial the oxortions of the infantry soldiers: 
and one of the charges made by the 8ed Light Dragoons has been a 
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A battle had thus been won, and more than seventy 
pieces of artillery and some conquered or confiscated 


theme of general admiration. The loss sustained was 60-4 killed, and 
1,721 wounded, [The casualties among the offivers were very heavy -—-- 
103 in all. Among them was the political officer, Major Broadfuot, 
who has figured so prominently in previous pages ~ -Fp. | 

After the war, Lord Gough learnt that the loss of the Sikhs in killed 
probably amounted to 2,000 in all, as the heirs of 1,782 men of the 
rogular troops alone claimed balances of pay due to relativen slain. 
This argues a great slaughter; and yet it was @ common remark at 
the time, that very few dead bodies were to be seen on the field after 
the action, 

The statements of the Quarterly Review for dune 1846, pp. 203 6, 
and of the Caleutia Review for Dee. 1847, p. 408, insy be referred to 
about cortain points still but imperfectly known, and which it is ouly 
nocessary to allude to in a general way in this history, Two of the 
points are: (1) the proposal to fall back on Ferozepore during the 
night of the 21st December; and (2) the actual movement of a con. 
siderable portion of the British arn towards that place on the fore. 
noon of the following day. 

Had tho Sikhs been efficiently commanded, a retirement on Mero - 
pore would have been judicious in a military point of view, but as 
the enomy was led hy traitors, it was best to fearlessly keep the field 
Perhaps neither the iueupacity nor the treason of Lal Singh and Tej 
Singh wore fully perceived or credited by the English chiefs, and 
hence the anxiety of the one on whom the maintenance of the British 
dominion intact mainly depended, 

At Pheeroashuhur the larger calibre aad greater weight of metal 
of the mass of tho Sikh artillery, and consequently the superiority 
of practice relatively to that of the field guns of the Hnglish, was 
markedly apparent in the condition of the two parks affer the battle, 
The captured ¢annon showed seareely any marks of roand shot or 
shells, while noarly a third of the British gans were diaubled: in their 
carriages or tumbrils. 

With regard to this batile it may bo observed that the Knylinh 
had not that exact knowledge of the Sikh strength and position which 
might have boon obtained even by means of recannottring ; and it 
may ala porkepa bo said that the attack should have heen made in 
golumn rather than in line, and after the Tong flanks of the enciny's 
position had been onileded by artillery, Tho extent, indeed, to 
which the English were unprepared for na eunpaign, and the manner 
in which their forces wore commanded in mont of the actions of the 
war, should bo carefully borne in mind; for it was dofoutive tation 
and the absolute want of ammunition, a4 much as the native valour 
and aptitude of the Sikhs, which gave fora time a characteraf equality 
to the struggle, and which ip this history seems to mako a compara: 
tively petty power dispute with the Hrglinh aupromacy in Northorn 
Indin. Had the Knglinh beon better led and better equipped, tha 


The diflie 
eulties and 
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Ist5-6. territories graced the suceess ; but the vietors had lost 


en eee oe 


a seventh of their numbers, they were paralysed after their 
prodigious exertions and intense excitement, and the Sikhs 
were allowed to cross the Sutlej at their leisure to prepare 
for fresh contests. The sepoy mercenaries had for the first 
time met an equal antagonist with their own weapons — 
even ranks and the fire of artillery. They loudly complained 
of the inferiority of their cannon; they magnified banks 
two and three feet high into formidable ramparts, and 
exploding tumbrils and stores of powder became, in their 
imaginations, designed and deadly mines. Nor was this 
feeling of respect and exaggeration confined to the Indians 
alone ; the Kuropean soldiers partook of it; and the British 
public, as well as the dignitaries of the church and the heads 
of the state, became impressed with the immensity of the 
danger whieh had threatened the peace, and perhaps the 
safety, of their exotie dominion.” Regiments of men, and 


fame of the Sikha would not have beon so groat as it is, and the British 
chronicler would have been apared (he ungracious tusk of declaring un- 
pleasing truths. Noone, however, cau bo insensible to tho claims which 
tho veteran chief of the army has oatabtished to bis country's gratitude, 
hy his choering hardihood under ey cr yeireumatanee Of danger, and by 
his great successes over all opponents. The robust character of Lord 
Gough has on many ocensions stood Bngland in good stead, 

The alarm of the English about the occupation of Delhi and the 
panage OF the Jumnn, may be likoned to the sorveas dread of Augua- 
tus, whon he hoard of the defeat of Varus and the destruction of his 
legions ; and that oue so astute, and sq familiar with the sources of 
Roman power and the causes of Roman weakness, should have feared 
the consequences of a German invasion of Italy, at once palliates 
the approhensiona of the English in Indian and shows upon what 
slight foundations and undreamt- of chances the mightiost fabrics of 
dominion sometimes rest,  Yot it is not clear that Auguatus was not 
alarmed rather for himself than for Rome. He may bave thought 
that a successful inroud of barbarians would encourage domestic 
onemics, and go load to his own downfall, without sensibly affecting 
the roal powor of his country. Similarly, the apprehensions of the 
Koglish after I heeroushuliur may bo said to have had a personal as 
touch as a national reference, and thera is no good reason for boliaving 
that one or two or even threo defouts on the Sutlej would have shaken 
the stubility of tho British rule tu the east and suuth of Delhi. All 
the chiefs of India, indead, are willing enough to be indopendont, 
but ne union for any auch purpose yet oxiste among them, and anly 
one or two aro at any moment ready te take up arms; whereas the 
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numerous single officers variously employed, were summoned 
from the most distant provinces to aid in vindicating the 
military renown of the English race, and the political supre- 
macy of three generations. All longed for retribution, and 
all were cheered amid their difficulties by the genial temper 
and Jofty bearing of one chief; and by the systematic 
industry and full knowledge of military .requirements 
possessed by the other. But joy and gratitude were yet 
uppermost for the moment ; the hope of revenge was dis- 
turbed by the remembrance of danger ; and, unmindful of 
the rebuke of the wise Ulysses, a partial Divinity was praised 
by proclamation, for the deliverance hé had vouchsafed to 
his votaries. 


Unholy is the voice 
Qf loud thanksgiving over slaughtered men? 


resources of the English are vast, obedience among thenr is perfect, 
and vietory would soon return to valour and unanimity. Still, an 
unsuccessful warfare on the part of the English of three or four con- 
socutive years, might justly be regarded as the commeneement of 
their decline ; although it is very doubtful whether any corabination 
of the prosent powors of India could drive them from Bengal, or from 
the coasts of the Deoewn. 

1 Odysacy, xxii, Tho Governor-General’s notifleation of the 
26th December 1845 enll4 upon the troops to render acknowledge. 
monts to (fed, and the ecclamastienl authorities in Calcutta subse. 
quently cireulated a form of thanksgiving, ‘The anxzivty of the 
Governor-General may bo further inferred from hia proclumation, 
oncournging desertion from the Sikh ranks, with the assurance of 
presont rewards and future ponsions, and the damediate deeiaion af any 
luweutta in which the deserters might be engaged inthe British protiucra! 
(Major Smith, Reigning Paonily of Lahore, Intraduction, po xxvii a.) 

The fesling which prompted the troops of Cromwell or Gustavus to 
kneol and return thanks to Cod on the field of vietory must ever be 
admired and honoured ; for it was genuine, and pervaded all ranks, 
from the leader downwards, and it’ would equally have moved the 
soldiers to roproachos and humiliation had thay been beaten, But 
such tokens of reverence and abasoment come coldly and without a 
vital meaning in the guise of a‘ genoral order’ or ‘ circular memo- 
randum’ 3 and perhaps a civilized and intelligent government might 
with advantago refrain from auch tame and passionless assuranden of 
devotion and gratitude, whily it gave more attention to religious 
exurcises in its regimental regulations, God should rather be kept 
ever provent to the minds of the armed servants of the state by daily 
worship and instruction, than oxtentatiourly Inuded on the rare 
occasion of a victory. 
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1815-6, The British army was gradually reinforced, and it took 
The Sikhs UP 4 position stretching from Ferozepore towards Lariki, 


recross the and parallel to that held by the Sikhs on the right bank of 


Sutlej, and the Sutlej. But the want of ammunition and heavy guns 
threaten : ‘ be 
Ludhiana, Teduced the English to inactivity, and delay produced 


Jan, 1846. negligence on their part and emboldened the enemy to fresh 
acts of daring. The Cis-Sutlej feudatories kept aloof from 
their new masters, or they excited disturbances ; and the 
Raji of Ladwa, a petty prince dependent on the Kngplish, 
but who had been denounced as a traitor for a year past,} 
openly proceeded from the neighbourhood of Karnal, and 
joined the division of the Sikh army under Ranjor Singh, 
which had crossed the Jullundur Doaéb, to the neighbour- 
hood of Ludhiana. This important town had been denuded 
of its troops to swell the first army of defence, and it was 
but slowly and partially garrisoned by fresh regiments 
arriving from. the castward, although it covered the several 
lines of approach from the Jumna towards Ferozepore.? 
Karly in January the Raja of Lidwa returned to withdraw 


1 Major Broadfoot to Government, 13th Dec. 1844, This chiof 
received the title of Raja from Lord Auckland, partly as a compliment 
to Ranjit Singh, to whom he was related, and partly in approbation 
of his liberality in providing the means of throwing a bridge across 
tho classical Sarsuti, at Thinesar. He was a reckless, dissipated man, 
of moderato capacity ; but he inherited the unsettled disposition of 
his father, (4urdut Singh, who once held Karnfl and some villages to 
the east of the Jumna, and who caused the English some trouble 
between 1803 and 1409. 

+ Tt is not cloar why Ludhiana was not adequately garrisoned, or 
rather covered, by the troops which marched from Meorut aftor the 
battle of P’hoerooshuhur. The Governor-Gonoral’s attention was, 
indeod, chiefly given to strengthening the main army in its unsupported 
position of Ferozepore—the real military disadvantage of which he 
had ample reason to deplore; while amidst his difticultics it may 
possibly have oocurred to his Lordship, that the original policy of 
1809-—of being strong on the Jumna rather than on the Sutlej—was 
: va wise one with reference to the avoidance of a war with the 
Sikhs. 

The desire of being in force noar the capitals of the Punjab and the 
main army of the Sikhs likewise induced Lord Hardinge to direct 
Sir Charles Napier to march from Sind, without heeding Multan, 
although, as his Lordship publicly acknowledged, that victorious 
commander had been sont for whon it was thought the campaign 
might become # svrios of sieges. 
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his family from his fief of Badowaél near Ludhiana, and he 
took the opportunity of burning a portion of the cantonment 
at the latter place, which the paucity of infantry and the 
want of cavalry on the spot enabled him to do with impunity. 
About the same time, the main army of the Sikhs, observing 
the supineness of their opponcnts, began to recross the 
Sutlej and to construct a bridge-head to secure the freedom 
of their passage. The English were unwillingly induced to 
let the Sikhs labour at this work, for it was feared that an 
attack would bring on a general engagement, and that the 
want of ammunition would prevent a battle being won or 
a victory being completed. The Sikhs naturally exulted, 
and they proclaimed that they would again fall upon the 
hated foreigners. Nor were their boasts altogether dis- 
believed ; the disadvantages of Kerozepore as a frontier post 
became more and more apparent, and the English began to 
experience difficulty in obtaining supplies from the country 
they had annexed by the pen without having secured by 
the sword. The petty fort of Muktsar, where Gobind 
repulsed his Mughal pursuers after his flight from Chamkaur, 
was successfully defended for a time against some provincial 
companies and the auxiliaries of Bikanir, which, like the 
legionaries themselves, were deficient in artillery ammuni- 
tion. The equally petty fort of Dharmkét was held, in 
defiance of the near presence of the right wing of the english 
‘army; and other defensible places towards Sirhind over- 
awed the population, and interfered with the peaceful 
march of convoys and detachments.! 

On the 17th January 1846, Major-General Sir IIarry 
Smith? was sent with a brigade to capture Dharmkét, 

1 The hill station of Simla, where many English familios rosido, 
and which is near tho Sutlej, and the equally accessible posts of 7 
Kasauli and Sabaéthu, wore at this time likewise threatened by tho 
Lahore foudatory of Mandi, and some Sikh partisans; and as tho 
regiments usually stationed at these places had been wholly withdrawn, 
it would not have boon difficult to have destroyed thom. But the 
local British authorities wore active in colleoting the quotas of the 
hill Rajputs, and judicious in making use of their moans; and no 
actual incursion took place, although a turbulont sharor in the 
sequestered Anand pur-Makhow4l had to bo called to account. 


[* This distinguished officor, who fought throu gh the Peninsular War, 
afterwards served in South Africa, where his momory is commomorated 
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whieh was surrendered without bloodshed, and the transit 
of grain to the army was thus rendered more secure. The 
original object of Sir Harry Smith's diversion was to cover 
the march of the large convoy of guns, ammunition, and 
treasure in progress to Ferozepore, as well as to clear the 
country of partisan (roops whieh restricted the freedom of 
traffic ; but when it beeame known that Ranjor Singh had 
crossed the Sutlej in foree and threatened Ludhiiina, the 
General was ordered to proceed to the relief of that place, 
On the 20th of January he encamped at the trading town 
of Jugrion, within twenty-five miles of his destination, and 
the authorities of the son of Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, of 
the treaty of 1805, to whom the place belonged, readily 
allowed him to oeeupy its well-built fort. [t was kaown on 
that day that Ranjor Singh was tn position immediately 
to the westward of Ludhifing, and that he lid thrown a small 
garrison into Badowil, which lay about eighteen miles 
distant on the direct road from Jugréon., The British 
detachment, which had been swelled by reinforcements to 
four regiments of infantry, three regnnents of cavalry, and 
eighteen guns, marched soon after midnight; and early 
on the morning of the 2ist January it was learnt that the 
whole Sikh army, estimated at ten thousand men, liad 
moved to Badowédl during the preeeding day. ‘That place 
was then distant eight miles from the head of the column, 
and Sir arry Sinith considered that if he made a détour to 
the right, so.a8 to leave the Sikhs about three miles on his 
other flank, he would be able to effeet his janetion with the 
Jaidhifina brigade without molestation. A short halt. took 
place to enable the baggage to get sumewhat ahead, and it 
was arranged that the long strings of animals should move 
parallel to the troops aud oon the right flank, so us to be 
covered by the ecolunm. As Budowaél was approached, the 
Sikhs were seen to be in motion likewise, and apparently 
to be bent on intereepling the English; but as it was not 
wished to give them battle, Sie Marry Smith continued his 


by the towns of Aliwal and Harrinmith. Hin wife, a Spanish lady, 
who ascompaniod him through tho Peninsular campaigus, aleo gave 
Mond ea to a South African town, ‘Lalynmith',- -a place net without 
amo.-~Ep. | 
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march, inclining however still more to his right, and making 
oecasional halts with the cavalry to enable the infantry to 
elose up, it having fallen behind owing to the heavy nature 
of the ground. But the Sikhs were resolved on fighting, 
and they commenced a fire of artillery on the British horse, 
which obtained a partial cover under sand-banks, while the 
guns of the detachment opened upon the Sikhs and served 
to keep their fine in check. By the time that the British 
infantry and small rear-guard of cavalry had closed up, the 
fire of the Sikhs had begun to tell, and it was thought that 
a steady charge by the infantry would throw them into 
disorder, and would allow the baggage to pass on, and give 
time to the Ludhifina troops to come to the aid of their 
comrades. A close contest was indeed the prompting of 
every one’s heart at the moment; but as the regiments of 
foot. were being formed into line, it} was found that the 
active Sikhs had dragged guns, unperceived, behind sand 
hillocks to the rear of the column- or, as matters then 
stood, that they had turned their enemy's left flank. These 
guns threw their enfilading shot with great rapidity and 
precision, and whole sections of men were seen to fall at a 
time without an audible groan amid the hissing of the iron 
storm. The ground was heavy, the men were wearied with 
aomerch of nine hours and eighteen miles, and it became 
evident that a charge might prove fatal to the exhausted 
vietors. The infantry onee more resumed its mareh, and 
its retirement or retreat upon Ludhiiina was covered with 
Skill and steadiness by the cavalry.' The Sikhs did not 
pursue, for they were without a leader, or without one who 
wished to see the English beaten. Ranjor Singh let his 
soldiers engage in battle, but that he accompanied them 
into the fight is more than doubtful, and it is certain that 
he did not easay the easy task of improving the success of 
hik own men into the complete reverse of his enemy. The 
mass Of the British baggage was at hand, and the temptation 
to plunder could not be resisted by men who were without 
orders to conquer. Kivery beast of burden whieh had not 
got within sight of Ludhiiina, or which had not, timorously 
but prudently, been taken back to Jugriion, when the firing 
(? Under Col. Careton.—-En. | 
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was heard, fell into the hands of the Sikhs, and they were 
enabled boastfully to exhibit artillery store carts as if they 
had eaptured British cannon.! 

Ludhifina was relieved, but an unsuceessful skirmish 
added to the belief so pleasing to the prostrate princes of 
India, that the dreaded army of their foreign masters had 
at last. been foiled by the skill and valour of the diseiples 
of Gobind, the kindred children of their own soil. The British 
sepoys glanced furtively at one another, or looked towards 
the east, their home ; and the brows of Englishmen them. 
selves grew darker as they thought of straggles rather than 
triumphs. The Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief 
trembled for the safety of that siege train and convoy of 
ammunition, so necessary to the efficiency of an army which 
they had launched in haste against aggressors and reecived 
back shattered by the shoek of opposing arms. The leader 
of the beaten brigades saw before him a tarnished name after 
the labours of a life, nor was he met by many encouraging 
hopes of rapid retribution. Phe Sikhs on their side were 
correspondingly elated 3 the presence of Bauropean prisoners 
wided fo their triumph; Lal Singh and Tej Singh shrank 
within themselves with fenr, and Gulitb Singh, who had been 
spontaneously hailed as minister and leader, began to think 
that the Khiilsa was really formidable to one greater far 
than himself, and he arrived at; Lahore on the 27th of 
January, to give unity and vigour tothe eounsels of the 
Sikhs.2 ‘The army ander Te] Singh had recrossed the Sutlej 
in foree ; it had enlarged the bridge-headk before alluded to, 
aod so entrenched a strong position inthe face of the British 
divisions. The Sikhs seemed again to be about to carry the 
war into the country of theiz enetny : but Gulab Singh came 
Loo late their fame had reached its height, and defeat and 
subjection speedily overtook then. 


f, the Governor-CGoneml to the Sooret: Committed, [th dan, 
and Srl Mob, and Led Gough's dispateh of the lat Feh, 1846, After 
the skirmish of the 2lat danuury there were found to he sixty-nine 
killed, sixty-eight wounded, and seventy-seven minsing ; of which 
Jug, several were taken prisoners, while othera rejoined their corps 
ina day or two. Of the prisonors, Mr, Barron, an aseistant-mirgeon, 
and dome Kuropoan noldiers were taken to Lahore, 

2 (4. the Governor-Gonoral to the Soeret Comunittoa, dred Feb, 184. 
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During the night of the 22nd January, Ranjor Singh 
marched from Badowiil to a place on the Sutlej about fifteen 
miles below Ludhiana, where he immediately collected a 
number of boats as if to secure the passage of the river. 
The object of this movement is not known ; but it may have 
been caused by a want of confidence on the part of the Sikhs 
themselves, as there were few regular regiments among them, 
until joined by a brigade of four battalions and some guns 
from the main army, which gave them a force of not less 
than fifteen thousand combatants. Sir Harry Smith imme- 
diately oecupied the deserted position of the enemy, and he 
was himself reinforeed simultaneously with the Sikhs by 
a brigade from the main army of the English. On the 28th 
January the General marched with his cleven thousand men, 
to give the enemy battle, or to reconnoitre his position and 
assail it in some degree of form, should circumstances render 
such a course the most prudent. The Sikhs were nearly ten 
miles distant, and midway it was learnt that they were 
about to move with the avowed object of proceeding with 
a part or the whole of their foree to relieve the fort of 
Giingriina or to oeeupy the neighbouring town of Jugriion, 
both of which posts were elose to the line of the British 
communications with the Jumna. On reaching the edge of 
the table-land, bounding the sunken belt of many miles in 
breadth within whieh the narrower ehannel of the Sutlej 
proper winds irregularly, & portion of the Sikhs were observed 
to be in motion ina direetion whieh would Lake them clear 
of the left. of the British approach 3 but as soon as they saw 
that they were liable to be attaeked in flank, they freed 
towards their enemy. and occupied with their right the 
village of Bindri, and with their left. the little hamiet of 
Aliwal, while with that activity neecssary to their system, 
and characteristic of the spirit. of the common soldiers, 
they immediately began to throw up banks of earth before 
their guns, where not otherwise protected, such as would 
afford some cover to themselves and offer some impediment 
to their assailants. An immediate collision was inevitable, 
and the British commander proniptly gave the order for 
battle. The regiments of cavalry which headed the advance 
opened their glittering ranks to the right and left, and made 
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apparent the serried battalions of infantry and the frowning 


batteries of cannon. The scene was magnificent and yet 


overawing : the eye included the whole field, and glanced 
approvingly from the steady order of one foe to the even 
array of the other; all bespoke gladness of mind and strength 
of heart; but bencath the elate looks of the advancing 
warriors there lurked that fierce desire for the death of hig 
fellows which must ever impel the valiant soldier. When 
thus deployed, the lines of battle were not truly parallel. 
The Sikh line inclined towards and extended beyond the 
British right, while the other flanks were, for a time, com- 
paratively distant. The Kinglish had searcely halted during 
their march of eight miles, even to form their line ; but the 
Sikhs nevertheless conmmenced the aetion. It was perceived 
by Sir Harry Smith that the capture of the village of Alfwal 
was of the first importance, and the right of the infantry 
was led nguinat it. A deadly struggle seemed impending; 
for the Sikh ranks were steady and the play of their guns 
ineessant: but the holders of the post. were battalions of 
hill-emen, raised because their demeanour was sober, and their 
hoarts indifferent to the Khifllse, and after firing a straggling 
volley, they fled in eonfasion, headed by Ranjor Singh, 
their immediate leader, and leaving the brave Sikh artillery. 
men to be slaughtered by the conquerors, The British 
cavalry of the right made at the same time a sweeping and 
sucecssful charge, and one half of the opposing arary was 
fairly broken and dispersed > but the Sikhs on their own 
right seemed to be oulflanking their opponents in spite of 
the exertions of the [nglish infantry and artillery; for 
there the more regular battalions were in line, and the trae 
Sikh was not easily cowed. A prompt and powerful effort 
was necessary, wad & regiment of Kuaropean lancers,! sup« 
ported by one of Indian cavalry. was launched against the 
even ranks of the Lahore infantry. The Sikhs knelt to 
receive the orderly but impetuous eharge of the Knglish 
warriors, moved alike by noble recollections of their country, 
by military entation, and by personal feelings of revenge : 
but at the erilical moment, the unaceustamed diselpline of 
many of Gobind's champions failed them, They rose, yet 
(t HM.'s 16th Lancers, under Col, Cureton.-<Iop. | 
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they reserved their fire, and delivered it together at the 1845-6. 
distance of a spear’s throw ; nor was it until the mass had ~ 7 
been three times ridden through that the Sikhs dispersed. 
The charge was timely and bold ; but the ground was more 
thickly strewn with the bodies of victorious horsemen than 
of beaten infantry. An attempt was made to rally behind 
Bundri; but all resistance was unavailing, the Sikhs were 
driven across the Sutlej, more than fifty pieces! of cannon 
were taken, and the General forgot his sorrows, and the 
soldiers their sufferings and indignities, in the fullness of 
their common triumph over a worthy enemy, in @ well- 
planned and bravely fought battle.? 


(+ Nixty-sevon is tho official number given.—Ep. ] 

2 Cf, Sir Harry Smith’s dispatch of the 30th January, and Lord 
CGough’s dispatch of the lst February 1846. (Parliamentary Papers, 
1846.) ‘Pho loss sustained was 151 killed,413 wounded, and 25 missing, 

Tho Caleutts Remew, No. XVI, p, 490, states that Sir Harry Smith 
required some pressing before he would engage the Sikhs, after his 
reverse at Badowil That active leader, howover, was in no need of 
such promptings, and had adequate: reinforcements reached him 
sooner than they did, the battle of Aliwil would have been sooner 
fought. It may likewise be hero montioned, that neither duos the 
reviewer throughout his article do fair justico to Lord Gough, nor, in 
& particular instance, te the conunissariat departinent of the army. 
Thus, with regard te dhe Commandor-in-Chief, it 4 more than hintad 
(seu p. 497), that Lord Hardingo was in no way to blame that is, 
that Lord Gough wea to blame for the delay whieh oceurred in 
wiacking the Sikhs at Pbeerooshuhur. Tt may he difficult te aseor- 
tein the causes, or to apportion the blame, but the Governor-Conaral 
ean proudly stand ont his nek nowlodged merits and services, and wants 
no support at the expense of an ancient comrada-in-arms. Again, 
with regard to the conmiissnriat, it is stated, at p. 488, that supplies, 
which the head of the department in the field asked six weeks to 
furnish, were provured by Major Broadfoot in six daya. The eom. 
iniawariag depurtinent could only ase money and effect purchases by 
contract, or in the apen markets but Major Broadfout, could: sum- 
mutrily require > protected chiefs’, on pain of contiveation, to meet all 
his demands ; and the writer of the article might have learnt, or must. 
havo been aware, thut the requisitions in question led to one ehief 
being disgraced by the imposition of a fine, and hal some sharo in 
the subsmqnent depos of another, Had tho British magistratos of 
Dolhi, Suhiranpur, Bareilly, and other placos, boon similarly om. 
powered to soizo by fores the grain and earriago within their limits, 
there would have been to eeeasion to disparage tha comminsauriat 
dopartinent, Further, it is known to many, and it is in itself plain, 
that had the military authoritios been required, or allowed, to propare 

x2 
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185-6 = The victory was equally important and opportime, and 
The Sikh «the time-serving Guliib Singh. whow= shill and capacity 
chiefs might have protracted the war, first reproached the yan. 


feat nad, “ished Sikhs for rashly engaging in hostilities with their 
the Enghsh colossal neighbour, and then entered inte negotiations with 
aula the English leaders The Governor-General was not digs 
war, pleased that the Lahore authorities should be ready to 
yield ; for he truly felt that te subjugate the Punjab in one 
senson, to defeat an ary as Gittnerous as is own, fo take 
two capitals, and ta day siege te Mndtia, and Jaowau, and 
Peshiwar all withinda few mnenths wasn task of diflientt 
achievement and fall of imioment risks, The domamen of 
the Maglish in Tain hinges mandy pon the miniber and 
eflicieney of the troaps of Cheir own race whieh thes eau 
bring inte the fleld 5 and oo eaopaign in the hot weather 
would have thinned the ranks of the Barepean regiments 
under the most favourable eireumatinees, and the ordinary 
recurrence of an epidernic disease would have proved as fatal 
fo the offleers of every corps present as to the eammon 
soldiers, But besides this nopertant comideration, it was 
felt. that the minds ef ines throughout adie were agitated, 
and that protracted hostilities waht nut onks jenpurdige 
the communications with the dandy, bat might distuch fhe 
Whole of the north-western provinces, swarming with a 
Inilitary population whieh is ready te follow any stiunelord 
affording pay of allowing planider, and wiieh already teighes 
for the end of a dull reiga of pence. Bright visions of 
standing triumphant onthe Padus and of minthering the 
remotest conquests of Akeauider among the proviaces of 
Britain, doubtless warmed the dungination of the Gay ernore 


thomsel vax tin they wished, they un mtinapiles aehidere, Va lone | thee Peep the 
cial diffcultios te connder, wok! have fan amply prepared wath all 
thatan army of invasion or defence eculd have responread, fern before 
the Sikh crossed the Suthd. Lae Hardinge waa chivtly raapseanialalee 
for the timely and adequate equipment of the army, in antiapatien 
of a probably wary and with the Governor Gonoral jn the fede 
pooeed of suporier anc anomalow pawers, thy Commander nm Chieg 
could only bo held renponsible mud that tut ton danited extent for 
the strategy of a camymign or the conduct of a battle, 


1 Ct. the Governor-éloneral to the Seeret Committe, of the beh 
Kel. 1844, 
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General; but the first object: was Lo drive the Sikhs across 
the Sutlej by foree of arms, or to have them withdrawn to 
their own side of the river by the unconditional submission 
of the chiefs and the delegates of the army ; for, until that 
were done, no progress could be said to have been made in 
the war, and every petty chief in Lindustiin would have 
silently prepared for asserting his independenee, or for 
enlarging his territory on the first opportunity. But the 
total dispersion of so large and so well equipped a body of 
brave men, as that which lay within sight of the available 
force of the British Government, could not be accomplished 
by one defeat, if the chiefs of the country were to be rendered 
desperate, and if all were to place their valour and unanimity 
under the direction of one able man. The English, therefore, 
intimated to Gulib Singh their readiness to acknowledge a 
Sikh sovereignty in Lahore after the army should have been 
disbanded ; but the Raji declared his inability £0 deal with 
the troops, which still overawed him and other well-wishers 
to the family of Ranjit Singh. This helplessness was partly 
exaggerated for selfish objects; but time pressed; the 
speedy dietation of a treaty under the walls of Lahore was 
essential to the British reputation 5 and the views of cither 
purty were in some sort met by an understanding that the 
Sikh army should be attueked by the Hnylish, and that 
when beaten it should be openly abandoned by its own 
government; and further, that the passage of the Sutlej 
should be unopposed and the road to the capital laid open 
to the vietors. Under such cireumstances of discreet policy 
and shameless treason was the battle of Sobraon fought! 
The Sikhs had gradually brought the greater part of their 
force inte the entrenchment on the left: bank of the Sutlej, 
which had been enlarged as impulse prompted or as oppor- 
tunity seemed to offer, They placed sixty-seven pieces of 


14, the Governor-Clenoral's letter to the Sooret Committea, of 
the {th Fob. 18465 from which, however, those only who were mixed 
up with the negotiations can extract aught indicative of the under- 
atanding with Culib Singh which is alluded to in tho text. 14 was for 
thin note chiefly, if net entirely, that the author was removed from 
politieal omployment hy the Kast India Company. This waa tho 
authors own conviction, frum careful inquirios made in India; und 
haa been tho comult of equally earoful inquivion made by mo in Bnygland, 


1845-6, 
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artillery in battery, and their strength was estimated at 
thirty-five thousand fighting men; but it is probable that 
twenty thousand would exceed the (ruth; and of that 
reduced number, it is certain that all were not regular troops. 
The entrenchment likewise showed a fatal want of unity of 
command and of design ; and at Sobraon, as in the other 
battles of the campaign, the soldiers did everything and the 
leaders nothing. Hearts to dare and hands to execute were 
numerous; bul there was no mind to guide and animate the 
whole: each inferior commander defended his front ae- 
cording to his skill and his means, and the centre and left, 
where the diseiplined battalions were mainly stationed, had 
batteries and salient points as high as the stature of a man, 
and ditches which an armed soldier could not leap without 
exertion ; but a considerable part of the Ime exhibited at 
intervals the petty obstacles of a succession of such banks 
and trenches as would shelter a crouching marksman or 
help him to sleep in seeurity when no longer a watcher. This 
was especially the case on the right flank, where the loose- 
ness of the river sund rendered it: impossible to throw up 
parapets without art and labour, and where irregular troops, 
the least able to remedy such disadvantages, had been 
allowed or compelled to take ap their position. The flank in 
question was mainly guarded by a ne of two hundred 
‘gambtiruks ’ or faleoneta?; but it derived some support 
from a salient battery. and from the heavy guns retained on 
the opposite bank of the river? Tej Singh commanded in 


[} These were light swivel guns usually mounted on camels. In 
the mustor-rolla of the Sikh army they are shown as organized into 
roguler batterios liko field artillery. Specimons of those guns may bo 
secon in the Armoury in the Fort at Lahory.- Ep. | 

4 The ordinary bolief that the ontreonuhments of Sobraon were 
jointly plannod and oxecuted by a Fronvh und a Spanish colonel, is 
as devoid of foundation as that the Sikh army waa rendered affective 
solely by the labours and xkill of Bronch and Italian generals, 
Hurbon the brave Spaniard, and Mouton tho Frenchman, who wore 
at Sobraon, doubtless oxortad themselves whore they could, but thelr 
authority or their influence cid not extond beyond ao regiment or 
brigade, and the lines showed no trace whatever of auiontitic skill or 
of unity of design. [This note is typical of the author's belittling atyle, 
The works were really of an oxtromoly strong nature. ‘ For somo 
weeks tho Sikiw under the direction of a Spanish officer named 
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this entrenchment, and Lil Singh lay with his horse in loose 
order higher up the stream, watched by a body of British 
cavalry. The Sikhs, generally, were somewhat cast down 
by the defeat at Aliwfl, and by the sight of the unhonoured 
remains of their comrades floating down the Sutlej ; but the 
self-confidence of a multitude soon returns: they liad been 
cheered by the capture of a post of observation established 
by the English and left unoccupied at night, and they 
resumed their vaunting practice of performing their military 
exercises almost within hail of the British pickets. Yet the 
judgement of the old and experienced could not be deceived ; 
the dangers which threatened the Sikh people pressed upon 
their minds ; they saw no escape from domestic anarchy or 
from foreign subjection, and the grey-headed chief Shiim 
Singh of Atari made known his resolution to die in the first 
conllict with the enemies of his race, and so to offer himself 
up as a sacrifice of propitiation to the spirit of Gobind and to 
the genius of his uyystic commonwealth, 

In the British camp the confidence of the soldiery was 
likewise great, and none there despaired of the fortune of 
Kogland. The spirits of the men had been raised by the 
victory of Aliwil, and early in February a formidable siege 
train and ample stores of ammunition arrived from Delhi. 
The sepoys looked with delight upon the long array of 
slately elephants dragging the huge and heavy ordnance 
of their predilections, and the heart of the Ianglishman 
himself swelled with pride as he beheld these dread symbols 
of the wide dominion of his race. 0 was determined that the 
Sikh position should be attacked on the 10th February, and 
various plans were laid down for making victory sure, and 
for the speedy gratification of a burning resentment. The 
officers of artillery naturally desired that their guos, the 


Huerbu had been omployed in constructing a remarkably poworful 
tite de pont at the village of Sobraon to covor a bridge of boats which 
thoy had thrown across tho river Sutlej... and it was now comploted 
in a series of half-moon bastions, connected by curtains, and covered 
by » ditch in front, both flanks resting on the river. This great work, 
two and a half miles in length, was protested by batloriog on the 
right bank of the river, 40 a8 to command the passage, and manned 
by 35,000 of the boat of the Sikh troops with 67 guns.” (Meadows 
Taylor.)-—-Kv.} 
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representatives of a high art, should be used agreeably to 
the established rules of the engineer, or that ramparts should 
be breached in front and swept in flank before they were 
stormed by defenceless battalions; but such deliberate 
tediousness of process did not satisfy the judgement or the 
impatience of the commanders, and it was arranged that 
the whole of the heavy ordnance should be planted in masses 
opposite particular points of the enemy's entrenchment, 
and that when the Sikhs had been shaken by a continuous 
storm of shot and shell, the right or weakest part. of the posi- 
tion should be assaulted in line by the strongest of the three 
investing divisions, which together mustered nearly fifteen 
thousand men. A large body of British cavalry was likewise 
placed to watch the movements of Lal Singh, and the two 
divisions which lay near Ferozepore were held ready to push 
across the Sutlej as soon as vietory should declare itself, 
The precise mode of attack was not divulged, or indeed 
finally settled, until noon of the preceding day, for it: was 
desired to surprise the commanding post of observation, 
which indifference or negligence had allowed to fall into the 
hands of the Sikhs a short. time before. The evening and 
the carly hours of darkness of the dth February were thus 
occupied with busy preparations ; the hitherto silent canip 
poured all its numbers abroad; soldiers stood in grovups, 
talking of the task to be achieved by their valour: olleers 
rode hastily along to receive or deliver orders and 
on that night what Boglishmian passed battalion after 
battalion to seck a short. repose, or a moment's solitary 
communion, and listened as he went to the hammering 
of shells and the piling of iron shot, or beheld the rentinel 
pacing silently along by the gleam of renewed thres, with: 
out reculling to sind his heroie king and the eve of 
Agincourt, rendered doubly immortal by the genius of 
Shukespeare ? 

The British divisions adyaneed in silence, amid the durk« 
ness of night and the additional gloom of a thick haze, The 
coveted post was found unoceupled ; the Sikhy seened 
everywhere tuken by surprise, and they beut elamorously to 
arms when they saw themselves about to be anaailed. The 
Knglish batteries opened at sunrive, and for upwards of 
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three hours an incessant play of artillery was kept up upon 1845-6, 
the general mass of the enemy. The round shot exploded ~ 
tumbrils, or dashed heaps of sand into the air; the hollow 
shells cast their fatal contents fully before them, and the 
devious rockets sprang aloft with fury to fall hissing amid a 
flood of men 3 but all was in vain, the Sikhs stood unappalled, 
and ‘flash for flash returned, and fire for fire’. “The field 
was resplendent with embattled warriors, one moment 
umbered in volumes of sulphurous smoke, and another 
brightly apparent amid the splendour of beaming brass and 
the cold and piercing rays of polished steel. The roar and 
loud reverberation of the ponderous ordnance added to the 
impressive interest of the seene, and fell gratefully upon the 
ear of the intent and enduring soldier. But as the sun rose 
higher, it, was felt that a distant and aimless cannonade 
would still leave the strife to be begun, and vietory to be 
achieved by the valiant hearts of the elose-fighting infantry. 
The guns ceased fora Gime, and each warrior addressed him- 
self in silence to the coming confliet a glimmering eye and 
a firmer grasp of his weapon alone telling of the mighty 
spirit which wrought within him. The left division of the 
British army udvanced in even order and with a light step 
to the attack, but the original error of forming the regiments 
in line instead of in column rendered the contest more un« 
equal than such assaults nced necessarily be. Every shot 
from the enemy's lines told upon the expanse of men, and 
the greater part of the division was driven buck by the 
dendly flre of muskets and swivels and enfilading artillery. 
On the extreme left, the regiments effected an entrance amid 
the advanced banks and trenches of petty outworks where 
possesdion could be of little avail; but their comrades on 
the right. were animated by the partial success ; they chafed 
under the dingrace of repulse, and forming themselves in- 
stinetively into wedges and masses, and headed by an old 
and fearless lender, they rushed forward in wrath.) With a 
shout they leaped the diteh, and upswarming, they mounted 
the rampart, and stood victorious amid captured cannon, 
But the effort was great; the Sikhs fought with steadiness 


1 Sir Robert Dick waa mortally wounded close to tho trenches 
while choorlng on his ardont followers, 
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and resolution ; guns in the interior were turned upon the 
exhausted assailants, and the line of trench alone was gained. 
Nor was this achievement the work of a moment. The , 
repulse of the first assailants required that the central divi- 
sion should be brought forward, and these supporting regi- 
ments also moved in line against ramparts higher and more 
continuous than the barriers which had foiled the first efforts 
of their comrades. They too recoiled in confusion before the 
fire of the exulting Sikhs ; but at the distance of a furlong 
they showed both their innate valour and habitual discipline 
by rallying and returning to the charge. Their second 
assault was aided on the left by the presence, in the trenches 
of that flank, of the victorious first division ; and thus the 
regiments of the centre likewise became, after a fierce 
struggle on their own right, possessed of us many of the 
enemy’s batterics as lay to their immediate front. The un- 
looked-for repulse of the second division, and the arduous 
contest in which the first was engaged, might have led a 
easual witness of the strife to ponder on the multitude of 
varying circumstances which determine suecess in war ; 
but the leaders were collected and prompt, and the battalions 
on the right, the victors of Aliwal, were impelled against the 
opposite flank of the Sikhs ; but there, as on all other points 
attacked, destruction awaited brave men, They fell in 
heaps, and the first line was thrown back upon the second, 
which, nothing daunted, moved rapidly to the assault. The 
two lines mingled their ranks and rushed forward in masses, 
just as the second division had retrieved its fame, and as a 
body of cavalry had been poured into the camp from the 
left to form that line of advance which surpassed the strength 
of the exhausted infantry. 

Openings were thus everywhere effected in the Sikh en- 
trenchments, but single batteries still held out ; the interior 
was filled with courageous men, who took advantage of 
every obstacle, and fought fiercely for every spot of ground. 
The traitor, Tej Singh, indeed, instead of leading freah men 
to sustain the failing strength of the troops on his right, fled 
on the first assault, and, cither accidentally or by design, 
sank # bout in the middle of the bridge of communication. 
But the ancient Shim Singh remembered his vows he 
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lothed himself in simple white attire, as one devoted to 
cath, and calling on all around him to fight for the Guru, 
yho had promised everlasting bliss to the brave, he re- 
veatedly rallied his shattered ranks, and at last fella martyr 
na heap of his slain countrymen. Others might be seen 
tanding on the ramparts amid showers of balls, waving 
[efiance with their swords, or telling the gunners where the 
air-haired English pressed thickest together. Along: the 
itronger half of the battlements, and for the period of half 
in hour, the confliet. raged sublime in all its terrors. Phe 
mrapets were sprinkled with blood from end to end; the 
wrenches were filled with the dead and the dying. Amid the 
jeafening roar of eannon, and the multitudinous fire of 
musketry, the shouts of triumph or of seorn were yet heard, 
wnd the fasbing of innumerable swords was yet visible ; or 
from time to time exploding magazines: of powder threw 
bursting shells and benins of wood and banks of earth high 
above the agitated sea of sinoke and flagne which enveloped 
the host. of combatants, and for a moment arrested the 
attention amid all the din and tumult of the tremendous 
conflict. But gradually each defensible position was cap- 
tured, and the enemy was presued towards the seareecly 
fordable rivers yet, ulthongh assailed on either side by 
squadrons of horse and battalions of foot, av Sikh offered to 
submit, anc no diseiple of Gobind asked for quarter, They 
everywhere showed a front to the vietors, und atulked 
slowly and sullenty away, while many rushed singly forth 
to meet assured death by contending with aimaltitude. The 
vietors looked with stolid wonderment apon the indomitable 
courage of the vanquished, and forbore to strike where the 
helpless and the dying frowned unavailing hatred. But the 
necessities of war pressed upon the commanders, and they 
had effectually to disperse that army which had se long 
scorned their power, The fire of batteries and battalions 
precipitated the flight of the Sikhs through the waters of 
the Sutlej, and the triumph of the English became full and 
manifest. The troops, defiled with dust and smoke und 
carnage, thus stood mute indeed for a moment, wuntil the 
glory of thelr success rushing upon their minds, they gave 
expression to their feelings, and hailed their vietorious 


1845-fi. 
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185-6. commanders with reiternted shouts of triumph and con. 
gratulation.! 
The On the night of the victory some regiments were pushed 


yeh across the Sutlej opposite Berozepore > no enemy was 
theaubaie visible ; and on the 12th February the fort of Kasiir was 


Ratan vecupied without opposition. On the following duy the 
and the. ” army encamped under the walls of that ancient town, and 


eo it was ascertained that the Sikhs still held together to 
* the number of twenty thousand men in the dircetion of 
Aunritsar, But the power of the armed representatives of 

the Shilsa was gone; the holders of treasure and food, and 

all the munitions of war, had first passively helped to defeat 

them, and then openly joined the enemy 5 and the soldiery 

readily assented to the requisition of the court. that Gulab 


1 Cf. Lord Gough's dispatch of the 13th Feh. 1846, and Macgregor, 
Itintory of the Sikhs, ii, 14, &e. The casualtion on the side of the 
British were 320 killed, and 2,083 wounded, The loss of the Sikhs, 
perhaps, exceeded 5,044), and possibly amounted to 8,000, the lower 
ostimato of the English dispatches. 

The Commander-in-Chief estimated the force of the Sikhs at 30,000 
men, and it was frequently said they had $6 regiments in position ; 
but it is nevertheless doubtful whother there were xe many as 20,00) 
agned mon in the trenches, The nunibers of the actual assailants may 
be estimated at 15,000 affective soldion, After the war, Lord Cough 
aacertainad, through the British authorities at Lahore, that the Sikhs 
admitted theirstrength at Sobrion to have heen 42,626 men, Porhapa, 
however, this catimate ineludes all the troops an the right bunk of 
the river, ax well as those in the entrenched position on the apposite 
wide. Lf ao, the atetement Keene in every way eredible, Similarly, 
Lord Clough learnt that. 3,125 heirs of soldiers killed chimed arrears 
of pay, from whieh feet and other cireunmstances whieh eamo to his 
knowledge, his Lordship thinks the Sikhs may have lost from 12,000 
to 16,04) mon in this dovisive vietory, 

Sobraon, or correctly Subrihiin, the name hy which the battle ia 
known, is takon from that of a small village, or rather two anal 
villages, in the neighbourhood. ‘The villages in question wore in- 
habited by the subdivision of a trite called Subrah, or, in the ploral, 
Subrithiin; and heneo the name became applied te thoi place of 
residence, and has wt lant bevome identified with o great and important 
victory. This mode of designating villages by moans of the plural 
form of w patronymie is common in India, and it was ones frequent in 
our own country, a8 noticed by Mr, Koamble (Sarona in agleand, i, 
59 n., and Appondix A, p. 478) in 1,820 instances, such as Tooting in 
Surrey, Malling in Kent, &a,, from the Totingas, Meallingss, and other 
fainilios or clans. 
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Singh, their chosen minister, should have full powers to 
treat with the English on the already adinitted busis of 
recognizing a Sikh government in Lahore. On the 15th of 
the month the Kajf and several other chiefs were received 
by the Governor-General at Kasi, and they were told that 
Dalip Singh would continue to be regarded as a friendly 
sovereign, but that the country between the Befis and Siutlej 
would be retained ly the conquerors, and that a million and 
a half sterling must be paid as seme indemnity, for the 
expenses of the warutorder, it wis said, that all might hear 
of the punishment whieh had overtaken aggressors, and 
become fully aware that inevitable loss fallowed vain 
hostilities with the unoffending bnglish. After a long dis- 
cussion the terms were reluctantly agreed to, the young 
Mahaériiji eame and tendered his submission in person, and 
on the 20th February the British aro arrived at the Sikh 
capital. ‘Two days afterwards a portion of the citadel was 
garrisoned by nglish regients, to mark more plainly to 
the Indian world that a vaunting enemy had been effectually 
humbled: for throughout the brendth of the land the chiefs 
talked, in the hitlecness of theit hearts, of the approaching 
downfall of the stern nnharmonizing foreygners!! 

The Governor Coenen! desired not only to ehnastise the 
Sikha for their past aggressions, bat te overnwe them for the 
future, and he bad thas ehosen the Beis, as offering more 
commutnding positions with referenee to Lahore than the 
old boundary of the Sailep, With the same object in view, 
he had originally thought Raph Guifib Singh might advan- 
tageously De rade iudependent in the hills of Janunaa4 
Sueh a recognition by the British Government had, indeed, 
aiways been one of the wishes of that ambitious family ; 
Init if wits fot, perhaps, remembered that Guliih Singh was 
still more desires of becoming the acknowledged minister 
of the depeadent: Punjab! nor was it perhaps thought 

Cf. the CavernerCenoral (o the Sooret Conunittes, under dates 
the {4th Bob. and 4th March Usd, 

£(f, the Governor-ienoral fo the Secret Conunitéas, of Srl ane 
With Beh, 1a44, 

4 This hast been the aim of the family for many yours or, at lonat, 


from the time that Dhidn Singh exerted himsolf to romove Col, Wade, 
in the hope that a British roprosontative might he appointed who 
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that the overtures of the Raji-—after the battle of Aliwa] 
had foreboded the total rout of the Sikh army—were al] 
made in the hope of assuring to himself a virtual viceroyalty 
over the whole dominion of Lahore. Gulab Singh had been 
appointed Wazir by the chiefs and people when danger 
pressed them, and he had been formally treated with as 
minister by the English when the Governor-General thought 
time was short, and his own resources distant ;* but when 
La] Singh saw that after four pitched battles the English 
viceroy was content or compelled to leave Lahore « de- 
pendent ally, he rejoiced that his undiminished influence 
with the mother of the Mahiirajii would soon enable him 
to supplant the obnoxious chief of Jammu. The base 
sycophant thus congratulated himself on the approaching 
success of all his treasons, which had simply for their object 
his own personal agyrandizement at the expense of Sikh 
independence. Crulib Singh felt his inability to support 
himself without the countenance of the English ; but they 
had offered no assurance of support as minister, and he 
suddenly perplexed the Governor-General by asking what 
he was to get for all he had done to bring about a speedy 
peace, and to render the army an casy prey. It was remem- 
bered that at Kastir he had said the way to earry on a war 
with the English was to leave the sturdy infantry entrenched 
and watched, and to sweep the open eountry with cavalry 
would be woll disposed towards himaolf, which he thought Col. Wado 
wasnot. Mr. Clerk was aware of both aehemes of the Lahore minister, 
although the greater prominence was naturally given to the project 
of rondoring the Jamnimnd chiefs indapandent, owing to the aversion 
with which thoy wore regarded after Nau Nihal Singh’s death, 

Hail tho Kinglish said that they desired to ses Gulab Singh remain 
minister, and had they heon careless whether Lil Singh lived or waa 
put to death, itis highly probable that a fair and vigorous govornment 
would have heen formod, and alse that the oeeupation of Lahore, and 
porhaps the second treaty of 1846, nend never have taken place. 

1 Gf the Governor-CGeneral’s lettor to the Secret. Committoo, of the 
3rd and Eth Mob. 1846. In both of these diapatahes Lord Hardings 
indicates that he intended to do something for Gulab Singh, but he 
does not state that ho designed to make him independont of Lahore, 
nor doos ho say that he told the Sikh chiefs the arrangements then 
on foot might include the separation of Janumii; and the truth would 
soom to be, that in the flrat Joy of succes the xchome of cunciliating 
the poworful Rijé remained in a manner forgotton. 
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to the gates of Delhi; and while negotiations were still 
pending, and the season advancing, it was desired to con- 
ciliate one who might. render himself formidable in a day, by 
joining the remains of the Sikh forces, and by opening his 
treasures and arsenals to a warlike population. 

The low state of the Lahore treasury, and the anxiety of 
Lil Singh to get a dreaded rival out of the way, enabled the 
Governor-General to appease Gulab Singh in a manner 
sufficiently agreeable to the Raji himsclf, and whieh still 
further reduced the importance of the successor of Ranjit 
Singh. The Raji of Jammu did not care to be simply the 
master of his native mountains 5 but as two-thirds of the 
pecuniary indemnity required from Lahore eould not be 
Inade good, territory was taken Instead of money, and 
Tsashinir and the hill states from the Beds to the Indus were 
cub off from the Punjab Proper, and transferred to Guliib 
Singh as a separate sovereign for a naillion of pounds sterling, 
The arrangement was a dexterous one, if reference be only 
had to the poliey of reducing the power of the Sikhs 5 but. 
the transaction searecly seems worthy of the British name 
and greatness, apd the objections become stronger when it 
is considered that Gulab Singh had agreed to pay sixty-eight 
likhs of rupees (£680,000), as a fine to his paramount, before 
the war broke out.) and that the custom of the East as well 
as af the West requires the fendatory to aid his lord in 
foreign war and domestic strife. Guliih $ Hngh ought thus 
to have paid the defleient million of money as a Luhore 
subject, Instemd of being put in possession of Lahore pro- 
Vinces ns an independent. prince. The sueeession of the 
Raji was displeasing to the Sikhs genernliy. and bis separa. 
tion was less in accordance with his own aspirations than 
the ministry of Ranjit Singh's empire; but his rise te 
sovereign power exeited nevertheless the ambition of others, 
and Tej Singh, who knew his own wealth, and wis fully 
persuaded of the potency of gold, offered twenty-five lakhs 
of rupees for a princely crown and imother dismembered 
province.” Te was chid for his presumptuous nusinterpre- 


1 Major Brondfoot to Government, Gth May i445, The author 
ie hoard, and does not beliove, that this money wad paid by Gulill 
ingh. 
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tation of English principles of action; the arrangement 


“~~~ -= with Gulab Singh was the only one of the kind which took 


Supple- 
mentary 
arrauge- 
ments of 
18-16, 
ec lags 
alt 
Singh un- 
der British 
tutelage 
during his 
munority. 


place, and the new ally was formally invested with the title 
of Mahar&ja at Amritsar on the 15th March 1846.2. But a 
portion of the territory at first proposed to be made over 
to him was reserved by his masters, the payments required 
from him were reduced by a fourth, and they were rendered 
still more easy of liquidation by considering him to be the 
heir to the money which his brother Suchet Singh had buried 
in Ferozepore.? 

Lil Singh became minister onee more ; but he and all the 
traitorous chiefs knew that they could not maintain them- 
selves, even against the reduced army, when the English 
should have fairly left the country, and thus the separation 
of Guliib Singh Jed to a further departure from the original 
scheme. It was agreed that a British foree should remain at 
the capital until the last day of December 1646, to enable 
the chiefs to feel secure while they reorganized the army and 
introdueed order and efficiency into the administration, 
The end of the year came 3 but the chiefs were still helpless s 
they clung to their foreign support, and gladly assented to 
an arrangement which leaves the Knglish in inunediate 
possession of the reduced dominion of Ranjit. Singh, until 
his reputed son and feeble successor shill attain the age of 
manhood ,® 


mim 4 


1 On this occasion ‘Mahiriji’ Gulab Singh steod ap, and, with 
joined hands, axpressed his gratitude (othe British vieeray -adding, 
without howover any ironical meaning, that he was indo! bis * Zur. 
khartd’, or gold-boughten slave ! 

In the course of this history there has, more than ones, beon 
occasion to alludo to the unserupulous charvetor of Raji Gulab Singh ; 
but it must not thorefore he supposed that he is aman malevolently 
ovil, He will, indeed, deceive an enemy and take his life without 
hesitation, and in the accumulation of money he will exorcivs many 
opprossions 3 but ho must be judged with reforonce to the morality 
of his age and race, and {o tho necessities of his own ponition. If 
thedo allowances bo made, Gulab Singh will bo found an able and 
moderate man, who dood little in an idle or wanton spirit, and who is 
not without some traita both of good humour and generosity of 
fompor, 

2 Sea Appondicos XXXIV, XXXV, and XXXVI, for the treatios 
with Lahore and Jammu. 

3 Soo Appendix XXXVI for the second treaty with Lahore, 
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While the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief 1815-6. 
remained at Lahore at the head of twenty thousand men, ),, Sikhs 
portions of the Sikh army came to the eapital fo be paid up not dis- 
and disbanded. The soldiers showed neither the despon- tite 
deney of mutinous rebels nor the effrontery and indifference reverses. 
of mereenarics, and their manly deportmment: added lustre 
to that valour which the vietors had dearly felt and gene- 
rously extolled. The men talked of their defeat as the chance 
of war, or they would say that trey were mere imitators of 
unapproachable masters. But, amid all their humiliation, 
they inwardly dwelt. upon their future destiny with un- 
abated confidence : and while gaily calling themselves inapt 
and youthful scholars, they would sometimes add, with a 
significant and sardoni¢ smile, that the * Khiilsa’ itself was 
veto child, and that as the commonwealth of Sikhs grew in 
stature, Gobind would elothe his disciples with irresistible 
might and guide them with unequalled skill. Thus brave 
men sought consolation, and Che spirit of progress: which 
collectively animated them yielded with a murmur to the 
superior genius of Kagland and civilization, to be chastened 
by the rough hand of power, and perhaps to be moulded to 
noblest. purposes by the informing touch of knowledge and 
philosophy! 


The separate sway of the Sikhs and the independence of Couchision, 
the Punjab have come to an end, and England reigus the al Wig 
undisputed mistress of the broad and classic land of Inelin, Buglish in 
Her political supremacy is nore regular and systematic than India. 
the antique rule of the Brithmans and Kahattrivas, and it 
is loss assailable from without than the imperfeet domination 
of the Muhammadans 5 for in disciplined power and vist. 


ness of resourees, in unity of action and intelligence of design 
. : 


ttn March IS46, oc immodiately after the war, the author visited 
the Sikh temples and oxtabliahmenta at Kiratpur and Anandpur: 
Mnkhowal, At tho latter place, the chovon seat of Gobind, reliance 
pon the future wes likowise strong; and tho grave priowta or minkstors 
nid, by way of adsurinee, that the pure faith of the Khilsa was 
intended forall countsios and thnow; and added, by way of compli- 
mont, that the dixeiples of Nanak would over bo grateful for the wid 
which the atranger English had rondered in subverting (he ompire of 
tho intolerant and oppromsive Muhamimadans | 

¥ 
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her government surpasses the experience of the East, and 
emulates the magnificent. prototype of Rome. But the 
ILlindus made the country wholly their own, and from sea to 
sen, from the snowy mountains almost to the fabled bridge 
of Rima, the language of the peasant is stil that of the 
twice-born races: the speech of (he wild foresters and 
mountaineers of the centre and south has been) perma- 
nently tinged by the old predominance of the Kshattriyas, 
and the hopes and fears and daily habits of myriads of men 
still vividly represent the genial myths and deep philosophy 
of the Brahmans, which more Chan two thousand veurs ago 
arrested the attention of the Greeks, The Mubanmmadans 
entered the country to destroy, but they remanmied to colo. 
nize, and swarms of the vietorious races Jong continued to 
pour themselves over its rich plains, modifving the language 
and ideas of the vanquished, and beeaming themselves 
altered by the contach, until in the time of Akbar, the 
* Isliim ? of India was a national system. and until, in the 
present day, the Hindu and Miuhamiuadan do not practically 
differ more from one another than did the Brahmans and 
Kshattrivas and Veisvas of the time of Manu and Alexander, 
They are different races with different religious systems, but 
harmonizing together in social life, and mutually under. 
standing and respecting and taking a part in each other's 
modes and ways and doings. ‘They are thus silently but 
surely removing one another's differences and peculiarities, 
so that anew element resulis from the common destruetion, 
fo heeome developed into u faith or a faet in future ages. 
The rise to power of contemmned Sidra tribes, in the persons 
of Marithiis, Gurkhas, and: Sikhs, bas brought about a 
further mixture of the rural population and of the lower 
orders in towns and cities, and has thus given another blow 
to the reverence for antiquity. "Phe religious ereed of the 
peaple seeing to be even more indeterminate Uhan. their 
spoken dialeets, and neither the religion of the Arabian 
prophet, nor Che theology of the Vedas and Puriins, is to be 
found pure exeept among professed Mullas and eduented 
Brihmans, or among the rieh nnd great. of either persuasion. 
Over this seething and fusing mass, fhe power of Kaghind 
has been extended amd her spirit sith brooding. Her pre- 
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eminence in the modern world may well excite the envy of 
the nations ; but it behoves her to ponder well upon the 
mighty task which her adventurous children have set her 
in the Kast, and to be certain that her sympathizing labours 
in the cause of humanity are guided by intelligence towards 
a true and attainable end. She rules supreme as the welcome 
composer of political troubles; but the thin superficies of 
her dominion rests tremblingly upon the convulsed ocean 
of social change and mental revolution. Her own high 
civilization and the circumstanees of her intervention 
isolate her in all her greatness; she can appeal to the 
reason only of her subjects, and ean never Jean upon the 
enthusiasin of their gratitude or predilections.! To pre- 
serve her political ascendancy she must be ever prudent and 
circumspect ; and Lo leave a lasting impress she must do 
more than erect palaces and temples, the mere material 
monuments of dominion. Like Greece and Rome, she may 
rear edifices of surpassing beauty, she may bridge gulfs and 
pieree mountains with the wand of wealth and science, 
Like these ancient peoples, she may even give birth in strange 
lands to such kings as Herod the Great and to such historians 
as Khavius Josephus 3 bub, like imperial Rome, she may live 
to behold a Vortigern call in a Hengist, and a Syagrius yield 


1Mr. Macaulay’s compariqon (/Tiatury of Hngland, i. 364, &e.) 
between tho manners of the earlier Georges and Charles Pf, as bearing 
on the kingly offico, id peculiarly applicable to the British rule in 
India. ‘Tho English, like their own stranger sovereigns of tho laat 
eantury, govern in the Kast according to law, but they cannot give 
themaelvas a place in the hearts of their subjects, while those whom 
Tengon can convines are neither numerous nor iniluential in political 
affairs, Sir H. M. Elliot, in the Introduction (p. xxix) to his important 
and interesting volume on the Muhanmmadan Historians of India, 
admits ‘ the many defects inherent in a system of foreign administra. 
tion, in which language, colour, religion, customs, and laws proeludo 
all natural sympathy botwoon sovercign and subject’ ; but ho at the 
same time declaros tho English have, novertholess, done moro in 
fifty years for the substantial benefit of the poople, at loast of Upper 
India, than tho Musalmans did in ten times that perlod --an opinion 
that requires to be supported by a more extended comparison of 
material works than is given by the learned writer. (The author's 
gloomy prognostications have been rudely shakon by the ovents of 
1914--15, and the Kpontanooug Joyalty shown hy all cludsox during the 
groat: Huronean, War.—Hp.] 
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toa Clovis. She may teach another Cymbeline the amenities 


of civilized life, and she may move another Attalus to 


bequeath to her another Pergamus. These are tasks of 
easy achicvement; but she must also endeavour to vive 
her poets and her sages ah immortality wnong nations 
unborn, to introduce laws which shall still be in foree at the 
end of sixty generations, and to tinge the faith and the minds 
of the people with her sober science and just morality, as 
Christianity was affected by the adoptive policy of Rome 
and by the plastie philosophy of Greeee. Of all these things 


England must sow the seeds and lay the foundations before 


she can hope to equal or surpass her great. exemplars,! 

But England can do nothing until she has rendered her 
dominion secure, and hitherto all her thoughts have been 
given to the extension of her supremacy. Up to this time 
she has been a rising power, the welcome supplanter of 
Mughals and Marathis, and the ally whieh the remote weak 
sought against the neighbouring strong. But her greatness 
is at its height ; it has come to Aer burn to be feared instead 
of courted, and the hopes of men are about to be built. on 
her wished-for destruction. The prinees of India ean no 
Jonger acquire fame or territory by preying upon one 
another. Under the exact sway of their new paramount, 
they must divest themselves of ambition and of all the 
violent passions of their nature, and they must try to remain 
kings without exercising the most loved of the functions 
of rulers. The Indians, indeed, will themselves politely 
liken Bngland and her dependent sovereigns to the benignant 
moon secom panied by hosts of rejoicing stars in her nightly 
progress, rather than to the flerce sun which rides the heavens 
in solitude scarcely visible amidst intolerable brightness ; 
but men covet power as well as ease, and crave distinction 
as well as wealth ; and thus it is with those who endeavour 
to jest with adversity. Kngland has immediately to make 
her attendant princes feel, that while resistance is vain, 
they are themselves honoured, and bold a substantive 
position in the economy of the imperial government, instead 
of being merely tolerated as bad rulers or regarded with 
contempt and aversion as half-barbarous men. Ler rule 

1 See Append AV, 
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has hitherto maimly tended to the benefit. of the trading 
comminnity > men of family game fhid no place in the society 
of their masters, and no employment in the sersiee of the 
state; and while the peasants have been freed from oecasional 
rninous exaction, and from mere rare personal torture, they 
are oppressed and impoverished by a well-meant dnt 
eumbrous and inefficient. law, and by an excessive und 
partial taxation, whieh looks almost wholly to the land for 
the necessary revenue of a government? Phe husbaundiman 
is sullen and indifferent.’ the gentleman ourses his wrath 
In seerecy, kings idly chafe and intrigue, and all are ready 
to hope for everything from oa change of masters. Phe 
nerchant alone sits partly happy in the reflection, that if 
he is not honoured with titles and office, the path to wealtli 
has been made smooth, and its enjoyment rendered 
OCU. 


fo have removed a fostiote: here aneerted: by fhe anthot in 
elaboration of thic statement. ‘The note ai quite unérne uader 
madern conditions nil has censed to have any praetienl value, 
The views af both the author and of Sleewan, when he cprotes 
(Rambles and Reeallietions of an ladian Offieial, Ustord Maition, 
Pid) are typdead ef a point of view which iia now happily 
posed away. fon] 

* Soe Appendix NVI, 

3 Lieut.-Col, Sleemun considera (deaabdin and eendlictions uf av 
fudian Cifftetal, pote) had aather have (he Magliah pained, nor did 
other rulers possess, the pucilwill af Che poasantey and Tanedidder 
of the country. 

In considering the peaition af the Enytish, or of any ruling power, 
in Enclia, it shouldalwaya be borne innaind that no bodies of poasaitry, 
excepting porhapa the Sikes and, ino loser degree, the Rig pits of 
the Weat, end no classero6 men, excepting perhaps the Muhaainartana 
todd, ina lener degree, the Brahmans, take any diterent ian the govern 
ment of their country, or have collectively any sieh te be dominant. 
The nuees of the population, whether of towast or villages, are rendly 
to submit ta any master, native or foreign sand the analtitudes of 
hUbiminsive subjects penwesied by Bnyland contribute nothing to her 
Atrenpth excopt ag tax-payers, and, uring an insertion or after a 
conquest, would atonce vive the ‘government share af the prodace® to 
the wielder of power for the time being, and would theroby consider 
thenmelven fread from all obligations and linbilitio,  Knyland mist 
ho just and generous towards thei tame myriads; bat the ren 
whom she fins preeninentiy to keep employed, hevourcd, and aver 
awed are the turbulent military clawes, who are ever rencdy to seled 
and ever dosirous of acquiring power 


1K ii-, 
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Princes and nobles and veomen can all be kept in obe- 
dience for generations by overwhelming means, and by a 
more complete military system than at present obtaing, 
Numerous forts and citadels,! the occasional assemblage of 
armies, and the formation of regiments separately composed 
of different tribes and races,? will long serve to ensure 
supremacy and to crush the efforts of individuals ;— but 


2 The fowness of places of strength, and indead of places of ordinary 
security, for magazines of arms and ammunition is a radienl defect 
in the military system of the English in India, The want of uatensive 
granaries is also much felt, Doth as wo mersure of the most ordinary 
prudence in case of insurrection or any military operidion, and ag 
some check upon prices on the commen reeucrence of droughts in a 
country in which cupitulists do not yet go hand in hand with the 
government, and are but little amenablo to public opinion beyond 
their order. Such was, meni is, Che custum of the native princes, and 
no practice oxists without a reason, [Tho first defect was realized 
and remedied ag one of the lessons of the Mutiny, while the question 
of the chock on prices is one of the commonplaces of a modern 
administration, Hp. | 

2 The Suplish have not succeeded in making: thoir well-ordered army 
A sepanibe eaate or section of the community, eacept very partiaily in 
the Madias presidency, where a aepoy's home is his regiment,  [tax, 
mnorcover, but too apparent thatthe aetive military spirit of the sopoys, 
when on service in India, ix not now whab if was when tho system of 
the * Company? was new and the fortune of the Strangers beginning, 
This ix portly due toe the genoral paciication of the country, partly 
to the practice of largely colisting tamo-spirited mon of inferior caste 
heeause they art well behaved, or plinut intriguing Brilimans beontse 
they ean weite and are intelligent ; and portly because the systous 
of central or rather single management has boon carried too far The 
Indian is ominently a partisna, and his predilection for his immediate 
superior should be encouraged, the more oxpecinily as thors can bene 
doubt of the loyalty of the English commandant. ‘The clannish, or 
feudal, or morconary, attachments do not in India yiekd to rational 
eonvielion or political principle, nnd colonels of battalions should 
have very larga powers, Regimonta separately com porsod of men of 
one or other of the military clagses might sometimon give trouble 
within thomaclyes, and sometimes como into collision with other 
regimented; but a high warlike fooling would be engenderad 3 and 
unload Knglund chooses bo identify herself with sume of the inferior 
racer, and to ovoke a now spirit by becoming a religious raformar, ale 
must keup the empire she has won by working upon the foolings she 
fIind# prevalont in the country, [The suggestion in the toxt has long 
Kinee beon dismissod as impracticable by modern military adminis- 
Lrators,: Kp, | 
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England has carefully t0 wateh the progress of that change 
in social relations and religious feelings of which Sikhism is 
the most marked exponent. Among all ranks of men there 
18 & spirit at work which rejects as vain the ancient forms 
and ideas whether of Bralmanisin or Muhammadanism,* 


+ Tho following remark of the Hindus, regarding sume of their 
most sacred persons, has now a wider application than smart sayings 
commonly possess. They describe Purs-Riim, Vyisa, Rima, and 
Krishna as * Sirree, Siftee, Dina, and Deewina’—or Purs.~Ram as 
hasty, heedloss ; because, for the fault of ono ruler, he provecded. to 
bluy a whole generation of men; Vydse, as wordy, or w flattorer, 
because he would make all to resemble gods ; ana, alone, as wise, 
or politic, because all his actions denoted forethought; and Arishna, 
aus cminently silly or trivial, because all he did was of that character. 
That nanies stall revered are sometimes su treated denotes a readiness 
for change, (The most common phenomenon new apparent in both 
Hindu and Muhammadan worlds is somewhat akin to that which 
inspired the Reformation in Kuropo a movement on the part of 
cortain sections of the community im favour of tho removal of accre- 
tions and the reversion 40 the more simple, patriarchal, and puritan 
cal régime of an earlor epoch, ‘To suehoaw conception is due sach a 
movement, in the Hindu world, as that of the Arya Somaj, which has 
40 Inany supporters and so wide an influence in India to-day. ‘This 
movement has for its primary object a return to the Vedas - ad alune 
sifticiont for the salvation of man- and to the simple osistence of 
the earlier days, Space does not permit of a detailed examination of 
the whole history and progress of the Arya Sumaj movement und of 
the life and tenching of its founder Swami Dayanunda Saraswati. 
Vor a furthiw study of the subject the reader is referred to the 
recently published history of the Arya Somaj by L, Lajpat Rai. 

Another modern development has been that of the Brahmo Soma; 
- on body of Unitarian tondenay und teaching, fn the Muhammadun 
world tho sume toudeney towards coform may be noticed, In modern 
limos the most extensive reform movemont within the burders of 
Isliim has been the Nenusst movement, But while this has become 
w distinet forva mmong the Muhomuadens of Afrien it bas bad little 
or no effect upon Tadia, Many intalligent Muhamiadans mm bnidia 
have assured mo thit they consider the position of their Church in 
Ludia to-day very analogous to thot of the Church of England on the 
eve of the Reformution, Tho‘ dead band? of mediasval Kugland has 
in their judgemont ite counterpart in India to-day. Isolation and on- 
vironment have both played their part in bringing about this state 
Of affairs, As regards the fleat of these fautors one may take the 
analogy w little farthor back historically, ft may be taken as an 
aiinitted fact that the Church in Hugland anterior to the Norman 
Conquost sullured comiderably from its isolation, and that one of the 
benetity of that conquest was the rumoval of that barrier, Cut off 
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and which clings for present solace and future happiness to 
new intercessors and to another manifestation of divine 
power and mercy. This labouring spirit has developed 
itself most strongly on the confines of the two antagonist 
creeds ; but the feeling pervades the Indian world, and the 
extension of Sikh arms would speedily lead to the recogni- 
tion of Ninak and Gobind as the long-looked-for Comforters.? 
The Sikhs have now been struck by the petrifie hand of 
material power, and the ascendancy of a third race has 


from the religious life of tho rest of the Continent, except in so far as 
the rather uncertain link of pilgrimage maintained the connexion, 
the Saxon Church became local, formalized, porhaps indifferont, 
And when we turn to Muhammadan India we find a similar state of 
things. The link of pilgrimage oxista—macde stronger by modern 
facilities for travel—but in the main tho isolation exists. his inola- 
tion. has resulted in tho gradual growth of a host of local traditions 
and local cults. And here the second factor--onvironment— comes 
into play. Living in close association with Iinduism, drawing at an 
earlier poriod a number of converts from that religion, the followers 
of Islam in India have been profoundly affected. To take a singlo 
instance, caste. Tho Muhammadan of to-day of Rajpiit descent 
cannot, in many cases, forget tus original caste, Despite the damo- 
cratic nature of tho religion to which ho now belongs, his whole life 
is largely influenced by the traditions of the erved of hia ancestors, 
Qne could give many instanced of this from one's own oxperionce. 
They are common phonomona of India to-day in the face of modern 
dovelopment. Tho intelligent Muhammadan of to-day views tho 
atate of his religion with the fuclings of an Englishman juat before 
the Reformation. He is fully conscious of imporfeations, of accretions, 


of a departure from tho puro tenots of his religion, Islam in modern 


India is looking for a Luther, but the desire for internal reform is not 
ausociated with any fooling of hostility towards other creeds. The 
idea is rather that it is bocwuro of its imporfoctions that Islim stands 
now whoro it docs, and that reform is necessary to onable it to hold 
its place successfully amid other organized roligions of to-day. A 
detailed description of the various reformed sucts which do oxint 
among the Punjabi Muhammadans to-day may he found in the 
Census Report of 1912,—HEn,] 

1 Widely spread notions, how erroncous soover thay be, in one 
sonse, always doserve attantion, a4 haged on some trath or conviction. 
Thus the Hindus quote an altered or spurious passago of the Bhagavat, 
describing the successive rulors of India as follows: (1) the Yavyans 
(Greeks), cight kings ; (2) the Tooshkurs (Turks or Muhammadans), 
fourteen kings ; (3) the Gurand (tho fair, i. 0. tho Kuglish), ton kings ; 
and (4) the Mowna (or silont, i.¢. the disciples of Ninak the Svor), 


cloven kings. 
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everywhere infused new ideas, and modified the aspirations 
of the people. The confusion has thus been increased for 
a time; but the pregnant fermentation of mind must 
eventually body itself forth in new shapes ; and a prophet 
of name unknown may arise to diffuse a system which shall 
consign the Vedas and Korin to the oblivion of the Zenda- 
vest and the Sibylline Leaves, and which may not perhaps 
absorb one ray of light from the wisdom and morality of 
that faith which adorns the civilization of the Christian 
rulers of the country. But England must hope that she is 
not to exercise an unfruitful sway ; and she will add fresh 
lustre to her renown, and derive an additional claim to the 
gratitude of posterity, if she can seize upon. the essential 
principles of that clement which disturbs her multitudes of 
Indian subjects, and imbue the mental agitation with new 
qualities of bencficent fertility, so as to give to it an impulse 
and a direetion, which shall surely lead to the prevalence of 
a Teligion of truth and to the adoption of a government of 
freedom and progress, 


1845-6. 


ape 
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APPENDIX I 
THE JATS AND JATS OF UPPER INDIA 


Accorpine to the dictionaries Jdf means a race, a tribe, 
or a particular race so called, while Jat means manner, kind, 
and likewise matted hair. Dut throughout the Punjab Jat 
also implies a fleece, a fell of hair; and in Upper Sind a Jat 
now means a rearer of camels or of black cattle, or a shepherd 
in opposition to a husbandman. In the Punjab generally 
a Jat ineans still a villayer, a rustic par excellence, as one of 
the race by far the most numerous, and as opposed to one 
engaged in trade or handicraft. This was observed by the 
author of the Dabisian nearly two centuries ago (Dabistin, 
li. 262); but sinee the Jats of Lahore and the Jdés of the 
Jumna have acquired power, the term is becoming more 
restricted, and is oceasionally employed to mean simply one 
of that particular race. 

The Jats merge on one side into the Rijpits, and on the 
other into the Afghans, the names of the Jit subdivisions 
being the same with Lhose of Rijpiits in the cast, and again 
with those of Afghins, and even Baluehis, in the west, and 
many obscure tribes being able to show plausibly that at 
least they are as likely to be Rajpiits or Afyhiins as to be 
Jhts. The Jits are indeed enumeruted among the arbitrary 
or conventional thirty-six royal races of the local bards of 
Rajputina (Tod’s Rdjasihan, i. 106), and they themselves 
elaim affinity with the Bhotiiis, and aspire to a lunar origin, 
as is done by the Raja of Patilla, As instanees of the narrow 
and confused state of our knowledge regarding the people 
of India, it may be mentioned that the Birks (or Virks), one 
of Lhe most distinguished tribes of Jiéts, is admitted among 
the Chaluk Rajputs by Tod (i. 100), and that there are 
Kukker and Kdkar Jits, Kulker Kokur, and Kdkar Afghans, 
besides Gakhars, not included in any of the three races. 
Further, the family of Umarkot in Sind is stated by Tod 
a hd i. 92, 98) to be Pramar (or Powér), while the 

{mperor Ilumayfin’s chronicler talks of the followers 
i.e. brethren) of that chief as being Jats. (Memoirs of 
Tumdyan, p. 45). The editors of the Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society (xiv. 207 n.) derlve Jat from the Sanskrit 
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Jyestha, old, ancient, and so make the term equivalent to 
aborigines; but this etymology perhaps too hastily sets 
aside the sufficiently established facts of Getae and Yuechi 
emigrations, and the circumstance of Taimiir’s warfare with 
Jettehs in Central Asia. 

Some of the most eminent of the Jit subdivisions in the 
Punjab are named Sindhu, Chineh, Varaiteh, Chattheh, 
Sidhu, Kurrfal, Gondul, &e. For some notiecs of the Jits 
of the Indus by early Mubamunadan writers (about a. p. 977 
and 1100) see Sir UL. M. Miliot, Zistorians af India, pp. 69 
and 270. 


APPENDIX TI 


PROPORTIONS OF RACKS AND FAITHS : POPULATION OF 
INDIA 


Oct of 1,080 villages ving here and there between the 
Jumna and Sutlej, and which were under British manage- 
ment in 1b, there were found to be forty-one different 
bribes of agriculturists, in proportions as follows, after adding 
up fractions where any race eomposed a portion only of the 
whole community of any one village. 

Villnges, 

Jitis . ; ; ; , « Ah 

Riijpits ‘ ‘ : . Idd 


Ciijark . ‘ : . s » 109 
Suiyids . . . ‘ j ; - At 
Shaiklts ‘ ; : ; : ; . 25 
Pathiins : : : ; é ‘ 8 
Mughals ‘ ; ‘ : ; 5 
Briihmans . : : ‘ : ’ - 28 
Kshattriyas , ; : ; , , i 
Raing (or Arains) — . ‘ ; ‘ » AY 
Karbon é : ; , ; . . Id 
Mills. ; ; . 1 
tors =. ; : ' ‘ ; : . og 
Dogrits (Muhamimadany claiming kshattriva origin) 28 
Kalils t a * a a “ 4 a 5 
Gusain religionists . ; ‘ : , ; 3 
Bairigi religionists . : : , : ; 2 
2honiseelluncous tribes oecupying equal to. - 46 


Total 1,030 
weenie eety 


A classification of the tribes of India according to position, 
origin, and fuith is much wanted, and in indeed necessary 
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to a proper comprehension of the history of the country. 
The Revenue Survey, as conducted in the upper provinces 
of the Ganges, enumerates several castes, or at least the 
predominant ones, in each village, and the lists might easily 
be rendered more complete, and afterwards made available 
by publication for purposes of inquiry and deduction. 

The Sikh population of the Punjab and adjoining districts 
has usually been estimated at 500,000 souls in all (cf. Burnes, 
Travels, i. 289; and Elphinstone, Ifistory of India, ii. 275 n.), 
but the number seems too small by a half or a third. There 
are, indeed, no exact data on which to found an opinion ; 
but the Sikh armies have never been held to contain fewer 
than 70,000 fighting men; they have been given as high as 
250,000, and there is no reason to doubt that between the 
Jhelum and Jumna they could muster nearly half the latter 
number of soldiers of their own faith, while it is certain that 
of an agricultural people no member of some families may 
engage in arms, and that one adult at least of other families 
will always remain behind to till the ground. The gross 
Sikh population may probably be considered to amount to 
2 million and a quarter or a million and a half of souls, men, 
wotnen, and children. 

The proportion of Llindus to Muhanumadans throughout 
India generally has been variously estimated. The Emperor 
Jahangir (Memoirs, p. 29) held them to be as five to one, 
which is perhaps more unequal than the present proportion 
in the valley of the Ganges. Mr. Elphinstone (History of 
India, ii. 238 and notes) takes the relative numbers for 
the whole country to be cight to one. Irom p. 169 of 
the Statistics of the NW. Provinces, printed in 1848 and 
published in 18490 by the Indian Government, it appears 
that out of a population of 23,199,668 dwelling between 
Ghiazipur and [lardwiir, and in the direet oractive occupation 
of about 72,000 square miles of country, there are 19,452,646 
Hindus and 3,'7-47,022 Mulummadans, ‘and others not 
Hindus ’-—the others forming, doubWess, a fraction so small 
that they muy be here disregarded. 

This gives somewhat more than five Hindus to one 
Muhammadan, dnd so differs but little from the estimate of 
the Emperor Jahiingir above quoted, and which probably 
had reference to the same tract of country. The revenue of 
the Upper Provinces amounts to about £4,700,000, which 
gives a taxation of about tive shillings a head. Throughout 
India the state of industry and the system of revenue is 
nearly the sume; and taking the gross income of the whole 
country at forty millions sterling (22 British and 18 native 
princes), it will resull that the porate amounts lo 
two hundred millions in all, or couble what it is commonly 
believed to be. The calculation, however, is burne out by 
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the analogous condition of affairs in Germany. In Prussia 
the taxation is about eleven shillings a head, and the pro- 
portion scems to hold good in the other component states 
of the empire. 

[The Census of 1911 shows the population and proportion 
as follows. A total population of 23,807,750, distributed in 
the following proportions : 


Muhammadans roughly one-half, 
Hindus ~ three-eighths. 
Sikhs »  onceeighth. Kun] 


APPENDIESX TE 
THE KSHATTRIYAS AND ARORAS OF THE PUNJAB 


Tin Keshattriyas of the Punjab maintain the purity of 
their deseent, and the legend is that. they represent those of 
the warrior race who vielded (o Paras Riin: and were spared 
by him. The tribe is numerous in the Upper Punjab and 
about Delhi aud Hardwir, Kshattrivas are found in towns 
along the Ganges as far as Benares and Patnad buat in 
Bengal, in Central India. and in the Deeean they seem to be 
strangers, or only to be represented by ruling families 
claiming a solar or lunar origin, Pn the Punjab the religious 
expital of the Kshattriyas seems to be the ancient. Dtpilpur, 
The Kshattriyas divide Chemselves into three principal 
classes: (1) the Chiirfiilis, or the four elans : (2) the Biira- 
jitis, or the twelve clans and (38) the Biiwanjais, or fifty. 
two clans. Phe Charjdlis are, Int, the Sétha: 2nd, the 
Morhotas; ord, the iShannas ¢ and th, the Kapfirs, who 
are again divided, the first inte Iwo, and the others into 
three classes. The principal of the Barajati sulidivisions are 
Chopra, ‘Tilwiar, ‘Tuonahn, Seighul, Kitkar, Mahta, &e, 
Some of the Baweanjais wre as follows: Bhandiici, Mahendra, 
Sethis, Sari, Sahat, Anand, Bhasin, Sodhi, Bedi, Tihan, 
Bhatlah, &. 

The Aroras claim to be the offspring of Kshatt riya fathers 
and of Vaisya or Sddra mothers, and their legend in that 
they were settled ino miambers about Veh. when the Kshat- 
triyas, being expelled from Delhi, migrated to Tatta and 
other places in Sind, and subsequently to Multan. During 
their wars the Koahattrivas asked the aid of the Aroraa, 
but they were refused assistance. The KRehattrivas in con. 
sequence indueed the Brihimans to debur the Aroras from 
the exercise of religious rites, and they thus remained pro- 
seribed for Chree hundred years, antil Sidh Bhoja und Sidh 
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Siiina of Dipilpur readmitted them within the pale of 
Hinduism. The Hindu bankers of Shikairpur are Aroras, 
and the Hindu shopkeepers of Khorasan and Bokhara are 
likewise held by the people of the Punjab to be of the same 
race. The Aroras divide themselves into two main classes : 
(1) Utradi, or of the north, and (2) Dakhni, or of the south, 
and the latter has likewise an important subdivision named 
Duhuni. 

In the Lower Punjab and in Sind the whole Hindu trading 
population is included by the Muhammadans under the 
term ° Kirir’. In the Upper Punjab the word is used to 
denote a coward or one base and abject, and about Multan 
it is likewise expressive of contempt as well of a Hindu or 
wv trafficker. Im Central India the Kirars form a tribe, 
but the term there literally means dalesmen or foresters, 
wthough it has become the name of a class or tribe in the 
lapse of centuries. Professor Wilson somewhere, I think, 
identifies them. with the Chirrhadae of the ancients, and 
indeed Aerdi is one of the five Prasthas or regions of the 
Tindus, these being Chin Prasth, Yavan Prasth, Indr Prasth, 
Deakshan Prasth, and Kerit) Prasth, which last is under- 
stood by the Indians to apply to the country between Ujjain 
and Orissa. (Cf. Wilson, Vishniw Purdn, p. 175 n., for the 
Keritas of that acl Further, the Brahmanical Gonds of 
the Nerbudda are styled ‘ Raj Gonds *, while those who have 
not adopted Tin duism continue to be called ‘ Kirria Gonds ’, 


ia term which seems to have a relation to their unaltered 
eondition. 


APPENDIX IV 
CASTIC IN INDIA 


Tas system. of caste, as it has become developed in India, 
as it obtained in Kgeypt and in Persia, as it: was exemplified 
in an ancient * Gens’ with its separate religious rites and 
hereditary usages, as it partially obtained in Murope during the 
Middle Ages, and as it exists even now, is worthy of an essay 
distinguished by the ripest scholarship, and by the widest 
experience of life and knowledge of the human mind. In 
India it has eviclently heen an institution of gradual progress 
up to the pernicious perfection of later days, and in early 
times the bounds were less markedly defined, or less carefully 
observed, than curing the last. few hundred years. The 
instance of Viswiimitra’s acquisition of Brihmanhood is 
well known, as is Vikramijit’s almost suceessfal desire of 
attaining 10 the same eminence. Vyasa likewise raised a 
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Sidra to an equality with the priestly class, and his descen- 
dants are still looked upon as Brihmans, although inferior 
in degree. (Ward, The Hindus, i. 85; and see Manu, In- 
stitutes, chap. x, 42 72, &e., for admissions that merit could 
open the ranks of caste.) HKven in the present gencration 
sume mmembers of the Jit Sikh family of Sindhianwala, 
related to that of Ranjit Singh, made an attempt to be 
admitted to a participation in the social rites of Kshattriyas ; 
and it may be assumed as certain that. had the conquering 
Mughals and Pathiins been without a vivid belief and an 
organized priesthood, they would have adopted Vedism and 
have become enrolled among the Kehattrivas or ruling 
Tuces. 

Perhaps the reformer Riminand expressed: the original 
principle of Indian sacerdatal caste when he said that Kabir 
the weaver had became a Brihman by knowing Brahm or 
God. (The Dabisidin, it, 188.) 

The Muhammadans of Jndia faneifully divide themselves 
into four classes, affer (he manner of the Hindus, viz. 
Saiyide, Shaikhs, Mughals, and Pathiins. AL are noble, 
indeed, but the former two, as representing the tribe of 
Muhammad and the direet progeny of ATi his son-in-law, 
are preeminent. [tis likewise a fact, at least in the north. 
west, that au Kshattriva convert from Poaduistn, or any 
convert from Sikhism, is styled a Shaikh, and that eouverts 
of inferior raees are classed ous Mughals and Pathiins, 
Doubtless a Brahman who should become a Muhanunadan 
would at onee be classed among the Saivids. 

Mr. Hodgson (fhorigines of India, pe Ub) shows that the 
Koeh princes of Assam were admitted to be Rajpiits on 
embracing Hinduism, although they are of the Pamil and 
notofthe Arva races but even the Jews were not altogether 
Inflexibledn former Gimnes, and Hossaet notices the conversion 
of the Tdumaeans and Philistines, and sees thetr change of 
fuith forctold by the prophets (Cuiversad Tistory, Transl 
tion af TRIO, pp. 242 and 148). 

[Possibly in hia reference to Society in iiediveval Burope 
the author has not laid sufficient siress upon the rigid nature 
of what has been ealled the * horizontal" division of Socdety 
during that period. ‘The euste barrier that separated: the 
knight from the soerehant of his own country was a very 
rewl (lang. Ea] 
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APPENDIX V 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS OF THE INDIANS 


Tiik six orthodox schools will be found, among them, to 
parLially represent the three great philosophic systems of the 
Grecks—the cthical, the logical, and the physical ; or to be 
severally founded, in more modern language, on revelation 
or morality, reason, and sense. Thus the first and second 
Miiminisad, being based on the Vedas, correspond in a measure 
with the school of Pythagoras, which identified itself so 
closely with the belief and institutions of the age. The 
Nyiiya and Vaiseshika systems of Gautama and Kanidia, 
which treat primarily of mind or reason, resemble the dia- 
lecLics of Xenophanes, while the Sankhya doctrines of Kapil 
and Patanjali, which labour with the inertness and modifica- 
Mons of matter, correspond with the physienl school of 
Thales, as taught by Anaxagoras, Mr. Hiptinstone (UTistory 
of India, i, 23-4) has some good observations on the marked 
correspondence of the Indian and Greek metaphysies, and 
Mr. Ward (Uindas, 11. 118) attempts 2 specifie comparison 
with a series of individual reasoners, but too little is yet: 
known, especially of Bréhmanical speculation, to render 
such parallels either exact or important. 

The triple division of the schools which is adopted by 
the Indians themselves may here be given as some help to 
& better understanding of the doctrines of the modern 
reformers. They separate the systems into Arumbwiid, 
Purniimwiid, and Vivurtwid, or the simple atomic, the 
modified material, and the illusory, The * Arumbwid’ 
ineludes the first Mimiimsii, the Nyiiya, and the Vaiseshika, 
and it teaches the indestructibility of matter, while it leaves 
(he atoms without any other inherent quality, and attributes 
their various shapes and developments to the exereise of 
God's will. The * Purniimwiid’? ineludes the Siinkhya and 
Yoga systems, and teaches that matler has not only a power 
of resistance, but a law of aggregation or development, or 
(hat it ean only have forms given to it by God in accordance 
with its inherent nature. The modern Vaishnivas are 
mostly adherents of this doctrine, but they somewhat 
modify it, and say that the sensible world is God, so imbued 
with matter that he is himself manifest In all things, but 
under such varying forms and appearances os may suit his 
design. The ‘ Vivurtwid?, or the second Mimiimisi, which 
in orthodox Vedantisam, or the system of Shankar Achirj, 
tenehes that God changes not his shape, bub is himself at 
once both spirit and matter, although to the sense of man 


& 
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he is variously manifested by means of ‘ Maya’, his power 
or essence, his image or refleclion—under the guise of the 
heavens and the earth, or as inorganic rocks and as sentient 
animals. 

Another division of the schools is also made into ‘Astik?, 
and ‘ Nastik °, or deist and atheist, so as to inchide doctrines 
not Brilhmanical, Thus the Astik comprehends all the six 
‘Dursuns’, and some modern reasoners further ‘admit 
Muhammadanism and Christianity, considered as specula- 
tive systems, into this theistic or partially orthodox pale. 
The Nastik comprehends primarily the Buddhist and Jain 
systems, with the addition sometimes of the Charviik, 
which has never been popularized 3 but Windu zealots make 
ib secondarily to inelude not only Muhanunidanism and 
Christianity, but also the seets of Gorakh, Kabir, and 
Nanak, as being irrespeelive of or repugnant to the Vedas, 
while similarly they place the Poorv and Uttar Miminisit 
whove Lhe mere deism of reason, as being the direct revelation 
of God. 

The Buddhists are subdivided into four schools - the 
Sautrantik, the Waibhashik, the Yognehir, and the Madia- 
mit. All agree in compounding anbnal existence of five 
essences or quilities : (1) independent consciousness, or 
soul, or self; (2) pereeption of form, or of external objects ; 
(3) sensation, pleasure, or pain -Uhe action of matter on 
mind 3; (bh) understanding or comprehension, the reaetion 
ofomind on matter, or mind pervaded with the qualities of 
matter; (5) passion, volition, action, or mind, vital and 
motive. Scholars thus consider the present subjection of 
minutter to mind as the-greatest happiness of whieh man is 
capable, and they deelare death to be the atter dissolution 
of the individual; while (he Buddhas of vulgar adoration 
beeome simply revered memorios or remembrances with the 
lowrned. "Mie first section holds Chat intelligence, or the aunt 
perception of the object and subject, is Che soul or distin- 
guishing characteristic of humanity; the second gives the 
preferenee to simple conseiousness s the third prefers 
Objective sensation, and the fourth teaches that the fact 
or the phenomenon of the assemblage of the component 
qualities is the only spirit; or, indeed, that there is naught 
permanent or characteristic save nouentily, or the void of 
nonebeing, This last evidently merges into the Chiirviik 
sehool, and it is also called the * Shunyabad ' system, or the 
doctrine of vacuity or non-existence, and ancattempt was 
recently made to popularize it in Upper India, by one 
Bakhtiiwar, wad his patron, the Chief of Lattrass (Wilson, 
As. fes,, xvii. 305)5 nor is it dificult. to perceive that 
practically it would resolve itwelf into the principle of self 
reliance, or perhaps the ‘ know-thyself' of the Greek sage. 
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The Jains base human existence on the aggregation of 
nine phenomena, or principles, one of which, Jiv, vitality, 
may by merit become a Jin, or an immortal spirit. The two 
great divisions, ‘ Swetiimbar ’, the white clothed, and ‘ Digam- 
bar ’, the naked, seem to have few important metaphysical 
differences, except that the latter refuses emancipation to 
the Jiv, or vital power, in woman, or denies that woman has 
a soul capable of immortality. 

The six heretical systems of Indian speculation thus 
comprise the four Buddhist and two Jain schools ; or, if the 

* Jain be held to be one, the sixth is obtained by including 
the Charvak. 

The tendency of Indian speculation lies doubtless towards 
materialism, and the learned say the mind cannot grasp that 
which is without qualities, or which has force without form, 
and is irrespective of space. In how much does the philo- 
sophy of Humboldt differ from: this, when he says he confi- 
dently expects what Socrates once desired, ‘ that Reason 
shall be the sole interpreter of Nature’? ? (osmos, Sabine’s 
trans., 1. 154.) 


APPENDIX VI 
ON THH MAYA OF THE INDIANS 


Tun Mayd of the Windus may be considered under a three- 
fold. aspeet, or morally, poetically, and philosophically. 

Morally, it means no more than the vanity of Solomon 
(Keelesiastes i and ii), or Fhe nothingness of this world 5 and 
thus Kabir likens it to delusion or evil, oc to moral error 
in the abstract. (4s. es., xvi. 161.) The Indian reformers, 
indecd, made a use of Mayda corresponding with the use 
made by the Apostle Saint John of the Logos of Plato, as 
Mr. Milman very judiciously observes. (Note in Gibbon, 
History, iii. 312.) The one adapted Mdya to the Hindu 
notions of a sinful world, and the other explained to Greek 
and Roman understandings the nature of Chirist’s relation 
to God by representing the divine intelligence to be mani- 
fested in the Messiah. 

Poetically, Miiyii is used to denote a film before the eyes 
of gods and heroes, which Limits their sight or sets bounds to 
their senses (Ulcereen, Asiatic Nations, iii. 208); and simi- 
larly Pallas dispels a mist from before the eyes of Diomed, 
and makes the ethereal forms of divinities pp erent to 2 
morlal, (dliad, v) The popular speech of all countries 
contains proof of the persuasion that the imperfect powers 

“2 
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of men render them unable to appreciate the world around 
them. 

Philosophically, the Miyii of the Vedant system (which 
corresponds to a certain extent with the Prikriti of the 
Sanklhya school, and with the Cosmic substance of Xeno. 
phancs, or more exactly with the Play of the Infinite Being 
of IIcraclitus), seems identical with the idealism of Berkeley, 
The doctrine seems also to have had the same origin ag 
the ‘Idola’ system of Bacon ; and thus, as an illusion or 
a false appearance, Mayit is the opposite of Plato’s ‘Idea? 
or the True. Ordinarily, Miya is simply held to denote the 
apparent or sensible in opposition to the real, as when, accord. 
ing to the common illustration, & rope is taken for a snake, 
while in another point of view it is regarded as the Agent or 
Medium of God's manifestation in the universe, cither ag 
merely exhibiting images, or as really and actively mixed up 
with the production of worlds. It is curious that in Kngland 
and in India the same material argument should have been 
used to confute Berkeley’s theory of dreams and the 
Brihmanieal theory of illusion. An elephant was impelled 
against Shankar Achirj, who maintained (he unreal nature 
of his own body and of all around him; and Dr. Johnson 
considered that he demolished the doctrine when, striking 
a stone with his foot, he showed that he recoiled from it. 
But Shankar Achirj had a readier wit than the supporters of 
the bishop, and Re retorted upon his adversaries when they 
ridiculed his nimble steps to avoid the beast, that all was a 
fancy 3 there was no Shankar, no elephant, no flight all was 
a delusion. (Qabistan, ii. 108.) 

Mayd may also be said to be used ina fourth or political 
Hens by the Indians, as in the Siihit. or Niti seetion of the 
‘Arth Shastra’, or fourth * Upved?, whieh treats, mong 
other things, of the duties of rulers, it is nflowed as one of 
the modes of gaining an end. But Miyé, in the seience in 
question, is used to signify rather seereey, or strategy, or 
dexterous diplomacy, than gross deceit; for fraud and 
falsehood are among the prohibited ways. Milyil, it is said, 
muy be employed to delude an enemy or to secure the 
obedience of subjects. Socrates adinite that, under similar 
circumstances, such deceil, would be fitting and proper, or 
that in his scheme it would come under the category of 
justice. (Memorabilia, book iv, chap. ii) 
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APPENDLS VII 
THE METAPHYSICS OF INDIAN REFORMERS 


Waar has been said in the text about the modern re- 
formers relates chiefly to the popular theology. Some of 
them, however, likewise philosophized or speculated on the 
origin of things, and thus the ‘ Ctar Mimdgunsii* sehool is 
sometimes subdivided into several branches, known (1) as 
the ‘Adweit’, or pure system of Shankar; and (2) as the 
* Madhavadweit.’, the ° Vusisht-adweit ", and the * Shud- 
wdweil ’, or modified systems of Unity of Midhav, Riminuj, 
and Vallabh respectively. Shankur Aechirj taught that 
God is the original of all things, and is in reality unchange- 
able in form ; wherefore, when oblivious (aghian) of himself, 
he variously becomes manifest as vitality and matter, he 
docs so as * Miya’, or as Images, or as the mirror refleeting 
wil things, yet remaining itself the same. Life and the Soul 
are one in this system, and salvation beeantes absorption, 
while, as a proof that the same vitality may put on different 
shapes, he quotes the instance of the caterpillar, the 
ehrysalis, wad the butterfly. Madhav holds Life to be 
distinet from Spirit, and with him the purified puul dwells 
with God without being absorbed, but he gives prominence 
to * Mikyit’ as coexistent with God, or as the moving und 
brooding spirit whieh gives form Lo mutters and thus the 
followers of Rimiinua] extend Madhav'’s notion, and talk of 
God, Miyi, and Life, as well as of Atoms. Vallabh and the 
Vishnuswamis or the Shudadweils likewise maintain the 
distinelb nature of Life or of the human Soul, and make 
Hitlvation o dwelling with God without liability to resppeur- 
ance 5 but the doctrine of * Milyé? is almost wholly rejeeted 
in favour of a Material Pantheism, as that the ight which 
Thumines a room is the same with the illuminating principle 
of the transmitting flame, and bhenee that what man per- 
eeives is aetual and not ilusery., For some partial notices of 
these reasonings see Wilson, ls. Jtea., xvi, Ot, 88. and Wb: 
and they may be perused at length in the Commentaries 
of the several speculators on the ‘ Bhagavadgité '. in the 
‘Urth Punehuk? of Ramianuj, and in the ' Dusha Siok * of 
Vishnuswarmi, 
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APPENDIX VITL 


NANAICS PHILOSOPHICAL ALLUSIONS POPULAR OR 
MORAL RATHER THAN SCIEN TIFIG 


Proressor Witson (1s. Res., Xvi. 283, and continuation 
of Mill's History of India, vii. 101, 102) would appear to 
think slightingly of the doctrines of Niinak, as being mere 
metaphysical notions founded on the abstractions of 
Sufism and the Vedant. philosophy ; but it is diMfleult for 
any one Lo write about the onimipotence of Gad and the 
hopes of man, without laying hiniself open to a charge af 
belouging to one speculative sehool or another. Milton, 
the poet and statesman, indeed, may have had a particular 
Jeaning, when he thought of * body working up to spirit? 
(Paradise Lost, v) 3 but is St. Paul, the reformer and enthu- 
siast, to be econtemned, or is he to be misunderstood when 
he says, ‘ [t is sown e& natural body, and is raised a spiritual 
body ?? (1 Corinthians xy. -+4). Similarly such expressions 
as ‘Doth not the Lord fill heaven and earth 7’? (Jeremiah 
xxlil, 24), ‘God, in whom we live and move and have our 
being" (Aets xvii. 28), and ‘Of him, and to him, and 
through him are all things * (Romans xi, 86), might be used 
10 declare the prophet and the apostle to be Pantheists or 
Materialists ; but it nevertheless seems plain that Jeremiah 
and Paul, and likewise Niinek, had another object in view 
than scholastic dogmatism, and that they simply desired 
to impress mankind with exalted notions of the greatness 
and goodness of Gad, by a vague employment of general 
language which they knew would never mislead the 
multitude. 

Professor Wilson (ds. Res, xvii. 288, 287, 284) and 
Muhsin fini (Dabisidn, ii, 209, 270, 285, 286) may be 
compared together, and the Siar al Muatakharin (i. 110) may 
be compared with both, with reference to the contradictory 
views taken of the similarity or difference ‘respectively 
between Sikhism and Briinanism. Each is right, the one 
with regard to the imperfect faith or the corrupt practices, 
especialy of the Sikhs in the Gangetic provinces, and the 
Other with regard to the admitted doctrines of N&nak, as 
they will always be explained by any qualified person. 

It is to be remembered that the Sikhs regard the mission 
of Ninak and Gobind as the consummation of other dis- 
pensations, including that of Muhammad; and their talk, 
therefore, of Briihmu and Vishnu and various heavenly 
powers is no mere unreasonable than the deference of 
Christians to Moses and Abraham and to the archangels 
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Michael and Gabriel. Such allusions are perhaps, indeed, 
more excusable in the Sikhs than ‘that singular polytheism’ 
of our mediaeval divines, which they ‘ grafted on the language 
rather (indeed) than on the principles of Christianity ’. 
(Ifallam, Middle Ages, iii. 346.) 

For an instance of the moral applieation which Nanak 
was woul to give to mythological stories see Ward, Hin- 
dus, iii, 465. Nanak, indeed, refers continually to Hindu 
notions, but he was not therefore an idoliter sand it should 
further be borne in mind that as St. John eould draw ilus- 
trations from Greek philosophy, so could St, Paul make an 
ulvantageous use of the Greek poets, as was long age 
observed upon ina right spirit, by Millon (Speech for the 
Liberty of unlicensed Printing). In the early ayes of 
Christianity, moreover, the sibylline leaves were referred 
to as foretelling the mission of Jesus; bat although the 
spuciousness of the passiges is uow admitted, the fathers 
wre Hob accused of polytheism, or of holdings Aniulthuea, 
the nurse of Jupiter, to be a real typeof the Virgin Mary {In 
truth, all religious systems not possessed of a body of Titern- 
ture oe philosophy proper to themselves seck elsewhere for 
support in such aoatters. "hus the Chesalier Bunsen 
(Agypl, i. 104, &e.) observes that the early Christians were 
even desirous of reconciling Scripture with Greek history 3 
anid Ranke (dist, of the Paps, od. 1848, py 125) says that the 
Chureh, so late as the sixteenth century, was willing to red. 
its dogmins and doctrines on the metaphiysies of the Ancients. 


APPENDIN IX 
THE TERMS RAG AND JOG, DEG AND TROT 


Tun warlike resistanee of Tar Gobind, or the arming of 
the Sikhs by that teacher, is mainly attributed by Maleolm 
(Sketch, pp. 34, 35) and Forster (Travels, i. 808, 209) to his 
personal feclings of revenge for the death of his: father, 
although religious animosity against Muahanimnadis is 
allowed to have had some shore in bringing about the change, 
The cirenmstance of the Curis military array docs net 
nppear to have atrack Muhsin Bint as strange or unusual, 
nnd his work, the Dabixtda, docs not therefore endeavour te 
Recount for it. Phe Sikhs themselves connect. the modithea- 
tion of Nauak’s system with the double nature of the 
mythologienl Jansk of Mithili, whose released soul, indeed, 
is held to have animated the body of their first teacher 
(Dabistin, ii, 208), and they have encumbered their idead 
of a rider with the following personel anecdote: The wile of 
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Arjiin was without children, and she began to despair of 
ever becoming a mother. She went to Bhai Buddha, the 
ancient and only surviving companion of Nanak, lo beseech 
his blessing; but he, disliking the degree of state she 
assumed and her costly offerings, would not notice her, 
She afterwards went barefooted and alone to his presence, 
earrying on her head the ordinary food of peasants. The 
Bhai smiled benignly upon her, and said she should have 
a son, who would be master both of the Dég and Tégh ; that 
is, simply of a vessel for food and a sword, but typically 
of grace and power, the terms corresponding in significance 
with the ‘ Raj’ and ‘J6g’ of Janak,! the ° Pirt* and ‘ Miri? 
of Indian Muhanmadans, and with the idea of the priesthood 
and kingship residing in Melehisedee and in the expeeted 
Messiah of the Jews. Thus Har Gobind is econunonly said 
to have worn two swords, one to denote his spiritual, and 
the other his temporal power; or, as he may sometimes 
have chosen to express it, one to avenge his father, and the 
other to destroy Muhammadanism, (See Malcolm, Sketch, 
>» BS. 

The fate of Arjiin, and the aig ies character of his son, 
had doubtless sume share in leading: the Sikhs to take up 
arms; but the whole progress of the change is not yet 
apparent, nor perhaps do the means exist of treing: it. 
The same remark applies to the early Christian history, and 
we are left in ignorance of how that modifleation of feeling 
and prineiple was brought about, which made those who 
were so averse to the © business of war und government? in 
the time of the [early] Caesars, fill the armies of the empire 
in the reign of Diocletian, and at last give a military master 
to the western world in the person of Constantine. (Cf. 
Gibbon, Mistery, ed. 1888, ti. $25, 375.) 


'* Raj mén jog kumaio, to attain immortal purity or virtue, or 
ty dwoll in grace while exorcising eartiiy sway. Ce in an expression 
of not infroquent use, and which oceunt in the ld Granth, in the 
‘Sawayas’, by cortain Bhate. Thus one Bike says, Riim Dis (the 
fourth Gurit) got the ‘ Takht’, or throne, of ' Raj? and * Jog’, from 
Amar Dis, * Diy’, as above atuted, mouns ximply a vesnol for food, 
and thence, motaphorically, afaadance on earth, and grace on tho 
port of God, Tho two terms are clearly synonynions, aid thus 
Thomson writes of the sun as the 

oe > Sproat delegated soured 
Of tight, ancl life, and greece, and joy below? 
Tus Seasons Niort, 
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APPENDIX NX 
CASTE AMONG THE STKIS 


Ir may nevertheless be justly observed that) Gobind 
abolished caste rather by implication than by a direct enact- 
ment, and it may be justly objected that the Sikhs still 
uphold the principal distinetions at least of race. Thus the 
Guris nowhere say that Briihmuns and Sudras are to inter- 
marry, or that they are daily to partake together of the 
sume foods; but that they laid a good foundation for the 
practieal obliteration of all differences will be evident from 
the following quotations, always bearing In mind the vast 
pre-eminence which they assign to religious unity and trath 
over social sameness or political equality : 


‘Think not of ecuste: abase thyself, and attain to salva- 
tion.’ - NANAK, Sarang Rdg. 

‘God will not ask man of what raee he is; he will ask 
him what has he done?” - Nanan, Parbhali Ragni, 


‘OP the impure among the noblest, 
Heed not the Injunetion ; 
OF one pure among the most despised, 
Niinak will become the footstool.’ 
Nanak, Madhar Rig. 


SAll of the seed of Brahm (God) are Brihmans: 
They say there are four races, 
But all are of the seed of Braun,’ 
AmMAR Das, Bhairav, 


‘Kshattriya, Briiman, Sudra, Veisya, whoever remen- 
bers the name of God, whe worships hina always, &e., &e., 
shall attain to salvation.” Ham Das, Bildeal, 


‘The four races shall be one, 
AIL shall enll on the Gurii’ 
Gopinyp, in the Rahal Nama 
(not in the Granth). 


Compare Maleolm GSheteh, po b5 u) for e& saying altri- 
buted to Gobind, that the eastes would become one when 
well mixed, as the four compouents of the * PimSupari’, 
or betel, of the Jlindus, becuine of one colour when well 
chewed. 

The Sikhs of course partake in common of the Prasid 
(vulg. Parshiid) or conseermted food, whieh is omlinarily 
composed of flour, course sugar, and clarified butter. 
Several, perhaps all, Uindu sects, however, do the same. 
(See Wilson, 44. Meg., xvi. 98 2, unc Xvil. 280 7.) 
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APPENDIX NI 
RITES OF INTTEATION UNTO SER FISM 


Src are not ordinarily initiated until Chey reach the age 
of discrimination and remenibranee, or not before they are 
sever years of age, or sometimes until they have attained to 
manhood. But Chere is no authoritative rule on the subject, 
nor is there any declaratory ceremonial of detail which can 
be followed. The essentials are Chat five Sikhs at least 
should be assembled, and it is generally arranged that one 
of the number is of some religious repute. Some sugar and 
wiler are stirred together ina versed of any kind, commonly 
with a two-edged dayger, butoauny irda weapon will answer. 
The noviciate stands with bis haads joined in an attitude 
of humility or supplication, and he repeats after the elder 
or minister Lhe main articles of his faith. Some of the water 
is sprinkled on his faee and person 5 he drinks the remainder, 
and exclaims, Dail Gari! and the ceremony concludes with 
an injunction thet he be trae to God and to his duty as a 
Sikh. Bor details of pen iewlur modes folluwed, see Forster 
(Travels, i. 307), Maleolin (Skelch, p. 182), and) Prinsep’s 
edition of Murray's Life of Ranjit Singh (p. 217), where an 
Fndian eompiler is quoted. e 

The original praetice of using the water in which the feet 
of a Sikh had been washed was soon abandoned, and the 
subsequent custom of touching the water with the toe seems 
now almost wholly forgotten. The first rule was perhaps 
instituted to denote the huinhleness of spirit, of the disciples, 
or both it and the second practice may have originated In 
that fecling of the Windus whieh attaches virtue to water jh 
whieh the thumb of a Brithman has been dipped. It seems 
in every way probable that Gobind substituted the dagger 
for the foot or the toe, thus giving further pre-eminence to 
his emblematic iron. 

Women are not usually, but Chey are sometimes, initiated 
in form as professors of the Sikh faith. In mingling the 
sugar and water for wonen, & one-edged, and not @ twue 
edged, dagger is used, 
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APPENDIX XII 


THE EXCLAMATION WAH GURU AND THE EXPRESSION 
DEG, ThOH, PATH 


Tae proper exclamation of community of faith of the 
Sikhs as @ sect is simply, © Wah Gard !? that is, O Gari! or 
Hail Gurii! The Jengthencd exelamations of * Waly! Gauri 
ki Bath !? and ‘ Wah! Gurii ka Khaélsa!* (ail! Virtue 
or power of the Gurii! or Tail! Gurit and Vielory {and 
linil to the state or chureh of the Gari!) are not authorita- 
tive, although the former has become customary, and its 
use, as completing the idea embraced in‘ Déy” and * Tégh’ 
(fee ccnte, Appendix UX) naturally arose out of the notions 
diffused by Gobind, if he did not ordain iti as the proper 
stlulation of believers. 

Many of the chapters or books into whieh Uhe sfdi Granth 
is divided, begin with the expression ‘ Kko Unkur, Sat 
Gura Prasiid’, whieh may be interpreted to mean, * Phe 
One God, and the grace of the blessed Gurii*. Some of the 
chapters of the Dancer Pardshah ka Granth begin with * Kho 
Unker, Wah Girt ki Math", that is, * Phe One God and the 
power of the Gurti'. 

The Sikh author of the Gar Ratnewali gives the following 
fanciful and trivial origin of the salutation Wah Guri! 

Wasdev, the exclamation of the flrst age, or Satyug : 

Har Har, the exelimation of the second age : 

Gobind Gobind, the exelamuation of the Ghird age ; 

Rim Rit, the exclamation of the fourth aye, or Kalwiugs 
whenee Wah Gurit in the filth age, er under the new 
dispensation. 


APPIENDIN NEIL 


THE STIRED DEVOTION TO STERL, ANT THE TISIEM 
“SACHICILA PADSHAH 


For allusions to this devotion to steel see Maleolm, 
Sketch, pp. 48, 117 t. 182 1, 

The meaning given in the text to the principle ineuleated 
seus Lo be the true one, Throughout India the implements 
of any calling are in a manner worshipped, or, in Western 
moderition of phrase, they are blessed or consecrated. This 
in phecaly noticeuble among merchants, who annually 
perform religious ceremontes before a heap of gold; among 
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hereditary clerks or writers, who similarly idolize their ink- 
horn; and among soldiers and military leaders, who on. the 
festival of the Das-hara conseerate their banners and piled- 
up weapons. Gobind withdrew his followers from that 
undivided attention which their fathers had given to the 
plough, the loom, and the pen, and he urged them to regard 
the sword as their principal stay in this world. The sentiment 
of veneration for that whieh gives us power, or safety, or 
our daily bread, may be traced in all countries. In our own 
a sailor impersonates, or almost deifies, his ship, and in India 
the eustom of hereditary callings has heightened that feeling, 
which, expressed in the language of philosophy, beeanes the 
dogma admitting the soul to be mereate indecd, but. en- 
veloped in the understanding, which again is designed for 
our use in human affairs, or andl our bliss is perfeet. Tt is 
this external or inferior spiril, so to speak, whieh must 
devote its energies to the service and contemplation of steel, 
while the inereale soul contemplates God. [Conpare also the 
mediaeval ceremony of ‘ watehing his arms? regularly under. 
gone by the candidate for knighthood. —[én.,| 

The import of the term Sachcha Padshah, or Truce King, 
seems to be explained in the same way. <A spiritual king, 
or Gurd, rules the eternal soul, or guides it to salvation, 
while a temporal monarch controls our finite faculties only, 
or puts restraints upon the play of our passions and tlie 
enjoyment of our senses. Phe Muliaamiuadans have the 
sime iden and a corresponding term, viv. Malik Lakiki. 


APPENDIX ATTY 
DISTINCTIVE USAGES OF THE SIRHS 


Tass and many other distinetions of Sikhs may be seen 
in Lhe Rehet and Tankha Nanas of Gobind, forming part of 
Appendix AN. of this volume. 

Unshorn locks and a blue dress, as the characteristics of 
a believer, do not appear as dircet injunctions in any extant 
writing attributed to Gobind, and they seem ebiefly to have 
derived their distinetion as niarke fron custom or usage, 
while the propriety of wearing a blue dress is now regarded 
ad less Obligatory than formerly, Both usages appear to 
have originated in a spirit of opposition to Hindulam, for 
many Brihmanical devotees keep their heads carefull 
shaved, and all Uindus are shaven when initiated into their 
religious dution or reaponsibilities, or on the death of a near 
relative. It is also curious, with regard to colour, that many 
religious, or indeed simply respectable Llindus, have still an 
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aversion to blue, so much so indeed that a Rajpit farmer 
will demur about sowing his fields with indigo. The 
Muhammadans, again, prefer blue dresses, and perhaps 
the dislike of the Hindus arose during the Musalman con- 
quest, as Krishna himself, among others, is described as blue 
clothed. Thus the Sikh author, Bhai Gurdas Bhalla, says 
of Nanak, ‘ Again he went to Mecca, blue clothing he had 
like KXrishna’. Similarly, no Sikh will wear clothes of a 
‘sithi’ colour, i.e. dyed with safllower, such having long 
been the favourite colour with Tlindu devotees, as it is 
gradually becoming with Muhammadan ascetics. As a dis- 
tinction of race, if not of creed, the unshorn locks of the 
Sikhs have a parallel in the long hair of the Frankish 
nobles and freemen. The contrasting terms ‘ crinosus’ and 
*tonsoratus’ arose in mediacval Europe, and the virtue 
or privilege due to Nowing hair was so great that Childebert 
talked of having his brother’s children cither cropped or 
put to death. (Hallam, Middle Ages, notes to Chap. IT.) 

The Sikhs continue to refrain from tobacco, nor do they 
smoke drugs of any kind, although tobacco itself scems to 
have been originally included as snuff only among proscribed 
things. Tobaceo was first introduecd into Tndia about 1617. 
(M‘'Culloch, Commercial Dictionary, art. ‘Tobacco ’.) Tt 
was, [ think, idly denounced in form by one of Akbar’s 
successors, but its use is now universal among Indian 
Muhammadans. 

Another point of difference which may be noticed is that 
the Sikhs wear a kind of breeches, or now many wear a sort 
of pantaloons, instead of girding up their loins after the 
manner of the Hindus. The adoption of the * kachh’, or 
breeches, is of as much importance to a Sikh boy as was Lhe 
Investiture with the ‘ toga virilis’? to a Roman youth. 

The Sikh women are clistinguished from Tlindus of their 
ie by some varicty of dress, but chiefly by a higher topknot 
of hair. 


APPENDIX AV 


ON THE USK OF ARABIC AND SANSKREP FOR THE 
PURPOSES OF HDUCATION IN INDIA 


Ur to the present time England has made no great and 
lasting impress on the Indians, except as the introducer of 
an improved and effective mililary system ; although she 
has also cone much to exalt her character as a governing 
power, by her generally serupulous adherence to formal 
chgugements. 
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The Indian mind has not yet been suffused or saturated 
by the genius of the English, nor can the light of Kuropean 
knowledge be spread over the country, until both the 
Sanskrit and Arabie (Persian) languages are made the 
vehicles of instructing the learned. These tongues should 
thus be assiduously cultivated, although not so much for 
what they contain as for what they may be made the means 
of conveying. The hicrarchies of ‘ Gymnosophists’? and 
*Ulema’ will the more readily assent to mathematical or 
logical deductions, if couched in words identified in their eyes 
with scientific research ; and they in time must of necessity 
mike known the truths learned to the mass of the people. 
The present system of endeavouring to diffuse knowledge by 
means of the rude and imperfect vernacular tongues can 
succeed but slowly, for it seenis to be undertaken in a spirit 
of opposition to the influential classes 3 and it is not likely 
Lo succeed at all until expositions of the seicnees, with ample 
proofs and illustrations, are rendered complete, instead of 
partial and elementary only, or indeed meagre and inaecu- 
tite in the extreme, as many of the authorized sehool-books 
are. If there were Sanskrit or Arabic counterparts to these 
much-requred elaborate bLreatises, the predilections of the 
learned Indians would be overeome with comparative ease. 

The fact that the astronomy of Plolemy and the geo- 
inetry of Huclid are recognized in their Sanskrit: dress 1s 
text-books of seience even among the Brians, should not 
be lost upon the promoters of education in the present age. 
The philosophy of facets and the truths of physical seience 
had to be made known by Copernicus and Galileo, Bacon 
and Newton, through the medium of the Latin tongue: and 
the first teachers and upholders of Christianity preferred the 
admired and widely spoken Roman and Greek, both to the 
antique Hebrew and to the imperfect didleets of Gaul and 
Syria, Africa, and Asin Minor, In either case the language 
reconmmended the doetrine, and added to the conviction of 
Origen and Frenaeus, Tertullian and Clement of Rome, as 
well ws to the belief of the scholar of more inodern times, 
Similarly in Indin the use of Sanskrit: and Arabie and 
Persian would give weight to the most obvious principles 
and completeness to the most logical demonstrations. 

That in Caleutta the study of the seienees is pursued with 
some success through the joint medium of the Knglish 
langage and local dialects, and that in espeeial the tact and 
perseverance of the professors of the Medical College have 
Induced Indians of family or caste Lo dissect the human body, 
do not militate agains the views expressed above, but rather 
kerve as exceptions to prove Uheirtruth. In Caleutla Koglish- 
en are miutnerous, and their wealth, iulelligenee, nnd politi- 
eal position render their influence overwhelming ; but this 
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mental predominance decreases so rapidly that it is unfelt 
in fair-sized towns within fifty miles of the capital, and is but 
faintly revived in the populous cities of Benares, Delhi, 
Puna, and Hyderabad. 


APPENDIX XVI 
ON THE LAND-PAX IN USDLA 


Tuk proportions of the Jand-tax to Che general revenues of 
British India are nearly as follows : 

Bengal, 33; Bombay, ¥; Madras, ?; Agra, !. 
Average = 3 of the whole. 

In some Kuropean stiles the proportions are nearly as 
below : 

Knghind, 3 France, | > Spain, j. (perhaps some error) ; 

Belgium, (3 Prussian, fj, 3 Naples, > 5 Austria, 3, 

In the United States of America the revenue is almost 
wholly derived fron: customs. 

It.is now idle to revert. to the Cheory of the ancient laws of 
the Hindus, or of the more recent institutes of the Maham- 
madins, tlthough mueh ¢leurness of view has resulted from 
the learned researches or Lvborious inquiries of Briggs and 
Munro, of Sykes and Dlathed and Galloway. [bis also ielle 
todispate whether (he Indian farmer pays aS rent" ora * tax? 
ina technieal sense, sinee, practioaulls , it is certain (1) lant 
the government (or iis assign, Che pfagtrdii or grantee) gets 
In nedely ail instances almost the whole surplus produce of 
Uhe land; and (2) Chat the stale, if the owner, does not 
perform its duty by not furnishing from: its capital wells anc 
Other things, whieh correspond in dilieully of provision 
with barns and drains in Finghind. In tadia no one thinks 
Of investing capital or of spending money on the improves 
nent of the Tand, exeeptiog, directly, a few patriarchal 
Chiefs through Jove of their homes; and, indirectly, the 
wealthy speculators in opium, sugar, &e., Through the love 
a! gain. An ordinary village ‘head-mian', or the still 
poorer “ryot’, whether paymg direct to government or 
through o revenue farmer, has jush so much of the produce 
Jeft as will enable him to provide the necessary seed, his 
own inferior food, and Che most simple recuisites of tillage ; 
tnd as he bas thas no means, he cannot incur the expense 
or run the risk of introducing improvements. 

Ifenee if behoves Mugland, if in doubt about) Oriental 
‘socage” and ‘freehold’? tenures, to redistribule her taxation, 
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to diminish her assessment on the soil, and to give her 
multitudes of subjects, who are practically * copyholders °, 
at least. a permanent interest in the land, as she has done so, 
largely by ‘ customary ° leascholders within her own proper 
dominion. There should likewise be a limit to which sueh 
estates might be divided, and this could be advantageously 
done, by allowing the owner of a petty holding to dispose as 
he pleased, not of the land itself, but of what it might bring 
when sold. 
For some just observations on the land tenures of India 
see Lieut.-Col. Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections af an 
- Indian Official (Oxford, 1915), pp. 58, 561, 571; while, fora 
fiscal description of the transition system now in foree in the 
North-Western Provinces, the present) Lieut.-Governor’s 
Directions for Settlement Officers and his Remarks on the 
Revenue System may be profitably consulted (18 #4), 


APPENDIX XVII 


THE D/ GRANTH, OR FIRST BOOR OR, THES BOOK 
Ol NANAK, ‘THI FIRST GURU, OR TEACHER OF THE 
SEES 


Norm—The first Granth is nowhere mirrative or histori- 
eal. Th throws no light, by direet exposition, upon the 
political state of India during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
eenturies, although it contains many allusions illustrative 
of the condition of society and of the religious feelings of the 
times. Its teaching is to the general purport that God is to 
be worshipped in spirit. and in truth, with little references to 
particular forms, and Ghat salvation is unattainable without 
grace, faith, and good works, 

The Aldi Granth comprises, first, the writings attributed 
lo Nanak, and the suceceding tenehers of the Sikh faith up 
to the ninth Guri, Tegh Bahfidur, omitting the sixth, 
seventh, and cighth, but with perhaps seme additions and 
emendations by Gobind; seeondly, the compositions of 
ecrtain * Bhagats ’, or saints, mostly seetarian Hindus, and 
who are usually given as sixteen in number; and, thirdly, 
the verses of certain § Bbits’, or rhapsodists, followers of 
Nifinak and of some of his successors. The numbers, and 
even the names of the ‘ Bhagats’, or saints, are nob always 
the same in copies of the Granth ; and thus madern compilers 
or copyists have assumed to themselves the bedi of reject- 
ing or grenany particular writings. To the sixteen 
Bhagats arc usually added two ‘Jims’, or chanters, who 
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recited before Arjiin, snd who caught some of his spirit ; 
and a ° Rababi’, or player upon a stringed instmanent, who 
became similarly inspired. 

The Granth sometimes includes an appendix, containing 
works the authenticity of which is doubtful, or the propriety 
of admitting which is disputed on other grounds. 

The Granth was originally conrpiled by Arjiin, the fifth 
Gurii; but it subsequently received a few additions at the 
hands of his successors. 

The Granth is written wholly in verse ; but the forms of 
versification are numerous. The language used is rather the 
ILlindi of Upper India generally, than the particular dialect 
of the Punjab; but some portions, especially of the last 
section, are composed in Sanskrit. The written character 
is nevertheless throughout the Punjabi, one of the several 
varieties of alphabets now current in India, and which, from 
its use by the Sikh Guriis, is sometimes called * GurmukhY’, 
aw term likewise applied to the dialect of the Punjab. The 
language of the writings of Niinak is thought by modern 
Sikhs to abound with provincialisms of the eountry south- 
west of Lahore, and the dialect of Arjiin is held to be the 
most pure. 

The Granth usually forms a quarto voluine of about 
1,282 paves, cach page containing 24 lines, and each line 
containing about 35 letéers. The extra books increase the 
pages to 1,240 only, 


Contents of the Adi Granth 


Ist. “The * Japji*, or simply the * Jap’, called also Garr 
Manir, oc the special prayer of initiation of the Gurit. Ut 
oceupies sbout 7 pages, and consists of 400 sloks, called 
Pauri, of irregular lengths, some of two, and some of several 
lines. Tt means, Hiterally, (he remembrancer or admnenisher, 
from jeup, to remember, Tt was written by Nfinak, and is 
believed to have heen appointed by him to be repented each 
morning, as every pious Sikh now does. The mode of 
composition implies the presence of a questioner and oan 
answerer, and the Sikhs believe the questioner to have heen 
the disciple Angad. 

2nd. * Sudar Rak Kays’ the evening prayer of the Sikhs, 
It occupies about 3) pages, and it was composed by Nanak, 
but has additions by Rilm Das and Arjan, and some, it is 
Haid, by Gurl Gobind. The additions attributed to Gobind 
are, however, more frequently given when the Rah Ris 
forma a Keparate jen hlet or book. Sudar a particu ur 
kind of verse; Hat, adtuoninher ; Ads, the expression used 
for the play or recitative of Krishna. It is sometimes 

A & 
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corruptly called the ‘Rowh Ras’, from Rowh, the Punjabi 
for a road. 

3rd. * Kirit Schila°—a prayer repeated before going to 
rest. It oceupies a page and a line or two more. It was 
composed by Nanak, but has additions by Rim Das and 
Arjiin, and one verse is attributed to Gobind. Airit, from 
Sanskrit Kirti, to praise, to celebrate; and Sdhila, a marriage 
song, a song of rejoicing. 

4th. The next portion of the Granth is divided into 
thirty-one sections, known by their distinguishing forms of 
verse, a6 follows : 


1. Sri Rag. 2. Tod. ou. Tulkhari. 

2. Maj. 13. Bairari. 235. Kediira. 

3. Gauri. Lt. Tailang. 28. Bhairon. 

4. Asa. 15. Sudhi. 25. Basant. 

5. Gujri. 16. Bilitwal. 26. Sarang. 

6. Dev Gandhiri, 17. Gaund. 27. Malhar. 

7. Bihiigra. 18 Riim Kali. 28. Kiinhra. 

8. Wad Hans. 19. Nat Narayan. 20. Kadian. 

9. Sorath (or Sort), 20. Mali Gaura. 30. Parbhiiti. 
10. Dhaniisri. 21. Maru. 31. Jai Jaiwanti. 


11. Jait Sri, 


The whole occupies about 1.75% pages, or by far the 
greater portion of the entire Granth. Bach subdivision is 
the composition of one or more Gurtis, or Of one or more 
Bhagats or holy men, or of wu Gurii sith or without the aid 
of a Bhagat. 

The coutributors among the Guriis were as follows : 


1. Niinak. 5. Arjiin. 

%. Angad. 6. Verh Bahiidur (with, per- 
3. Amar Diis, haps, emendations by 
Rin Diis. Gobind). 


The Bhagats or snipts, and others who contributed agree- 
ably to the ordinary eopies of the Granth, are emacrated 
below : 


1. Kabir (the well-known = 8. Jaidev, a Brihbman. 


reformer), , Bhikan. 

2. Trilochan, a Brithioan, 10). Sain, a barber, 

3. Beni. 12. Pipa (a Jogi ?), 

4. Rav Dis, a Chamir, or 12. Sadbna, a butcher, 
leather dresser, 13. Ramanand Baimgi (a 

5. Naimdev, a Chhipa, or well-known reformer). 
cloth printer. 14. Parmananid. 

é Dhanna, a Jat. 15. Sur Dis (a blind mun), 

7. Shah arid, a» Muham- 16. Mirfin Bat, a Bhagatni, 
madan pir, or saint. or holy woman. 
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17. Balwand, and 19. Sundar Das, Rabibi, or 

18. Satta, ‘Doms’ or chan- player upon 4 stringed 

ters who recited before instrument. He is not 

Arjiin. properly one of the 
Bhagats. 


Sth. The ‘Bhog’. In Sanskrit this word means to enjoy 
anything, but it Is commonly used to denote the conclusion 
of any sacred writing, both by indus and Sikhs. The 
Bhog occupies about 66 pages, and besides the writings of 
Ninak and Arjin, of Kabir, Shih Farid, and other re- 
formers, it contains the compositions of nine Bhats or 
rhapsodists who attached themselves to Amar Dis, Rin 
Diis, and Arjiin. 

The Bhég commences with 4 sloks in Sanskrit by Nanak, 
which are followed by 67 Sanskrit slOks in one metre by 
Arjiin, and then by 24.in another metre by the same Gurit. 
There are also 23 sliks in Punjabi or Hind! by Arjin, which 
contain praises of Amritsar. These are soon followed by 
243 sliks by Kabir, and 130 by Shah Farid, and others, 
containing some suyings of Arjim. Afterwards the writings 
of Kall and the other Bhats follow, intermixed with portions 
by Arjiin, and so on to the end. 

The nine Bhits who eontributed to the Bhég are named 
as follows : 


1. Bhikha, a follower of 5. Sall, w follower of Ar- 


Amar Dis. jin. 
2. Kall, a follower of Rim = 6. Nall. 
Dis. 7 Mathra. 
3. Wall Salter. 8. Ball. 
‘. Jillap, a follower of Are 0. Burit. 
jtln. 


The names are evidently fanciful, and perhaps fielitious. 
In the book called the Gara Bilas cight) Bhiits only are 
enumerated, and all the names exeept Ball are different 
from those tu the Granth. 


Supplement to the Graiuth 


Gth. ‘ Bhog ki Bani’, or Kpilogee of the Conelusion. Lt 
comprises abont 7 eats and contains, first, some pre- 
liminary sliéks, called ‘Sl6k Mahal Pahla’, or Lyin of the 
first Woman or Slaves secondly, Nanak’s Admonition to 
Malhair Raja ; third)y, the ‘ Ratan Mala’ of Nanak, ic. the 
Rosary of Jewels, or string of (religious) worthies, which 
simply shows, however, what should be the true character- 
istics or qualities of religious devotees 5 and, fourthly, the 
* Hakikat ’, or Circumstances of Sivn&b, R&ja of Ceylon, 

Awe 
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with reference to a 6 Pothi? or sacred writing known ag 
*Pran Sangli’. This lust is suid to have been composed by 
one Bhai Bhannu in the time of Gobind. 

The Ratan Mala is said to have been originally written 
in Turki, or to have been abstracted from a ‘Turki original, 


APPENDIX AVITI 


THE QISWIN PBADSILIW KA GRANTH, OR, BOOK OF THE 
TENTH KING, OR SOVEREIGN PONTIEE, THAT IS, OF 
GURU GOBIND SINGH 


Norn.—Like the di Cranth, the book of Gobind ig 
metrical Chroughout, but the versifiention frequently varies, 

Lt is written in the Hindu dialect, and in the Punjabi 
character, excepting the concluding portion, the language 
of which is Persian, while the alphabet continues the Gur- 
iInukhi, The Ilindu of Gobind is abmost such as is spoken 
in the Gangetic provinces, and has few peculiarities of the 
Punjibl dialect. 

One chapter of the Book of the Tenth King niny be eon- 
sidered to be narrative and historical, viz. the Vichitr Natak, 
written by Gobind himself; but the Persian Wikayats, or 
stories, also partakeof thatcharacter, from the cireumatunees 
attending their composition and the aature of some allusions 
made in them. The other portions of this Granth are more 
mythological than the first book, and it also partakes more 
of a worldly character throughout, although it, contains 
many noble allusions to the unity of the Godhewul, and to 
the greatness and goodness of the Ruler of the Universe. 

ive chapters, or portions only, and the commencement 
Of asixth, are attributed to Gobind binivelf; the remainder, 
Lc. by far the larger portion, is said to have been composed 
by four seribes in (he service of the Gauri; partly, perhaps, 
agreeably to his dictation. ‘The names of Sham and Rim 
occur as two of the writers, but, in truth, littl is known of 
the authorship of the potas in ¢question. 

The Danvin Padshak kha Granth forms a quarte volume of 
1,066 pages, cach page consisting of 28 lines, and euch Lne 
of from $8 to A letters. 


Contents of the Book of the Tenth King 
Ist. The ‘J/dapji’, or simply the ‘ Jap’, the supplement 


or complement of the Japji of Nanak -u prayer to be read 
vr repeated in the morning, as it continues to be by pious 
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Sikhs. It comprises 198 distichs, and occupies about 
7 pages, the termination of a verse and the end of a line 
not being the same. The Jdpji was composed by Guri 
Gobind. 

2nd. ‘Asal Stut*, or the Praises of the Almighty—a hynin 
commonly read in the morning. It occuptes 23 pages, and 
the initiatory verse alone is the composition of Gobind. 

Srd. The * Vichitr Ndtak’, i.e. the Wondrous Tale. This 
was written by Gobind himself, and it gives, first, the mytho- 
logical history of his family or race ; secondly, an account! 
of his mission of reformation ; and, thirdly, a deseription of 
his warfare with the Himilayan chiefs and the Imperial 
forces. It is divided into fourteen sections; but the first 
is devoted to the praises of the Almighty, and the last is of 
a similar tenor, with an addition to the effect that he would 
hereafter relate his visions of the past and his experience of 
the present world. The Viehitr Ndtak occupies about 24 
pages of the Granth. 

dth. * Chandi Charitr’, or the Wonders of Chandi or the 
Goddess. There are two portions called Chandi Charity, of 
which this is considered the greater. Tt relates the destrue- 
tion of eight Titans or Deityas by Chandi the Goddess. Tt 
occupies about 20 pages, and it is understood to be the trans: 
lation of « Sanskrit, legend, executed, some are willing to 
believe, by Gobind himself. 

The names of the Deityas destroyed are as follows : 


1. Madhu (aitah. (. Kakat Bij. 
8. Mah IKhiisur. ". Nishumibh. 
3. Dhumar Loehan, &. Shull. 


hand 8. Chand and Mund. 


Sth. * Chandi Chariir’ the lesser. The same legends as 
the greater Chandi, niurrated iui different metre. Tt 
eceupies about 1’ pages, 

Gth. ‘Chandi ki Vare A supplement to the legends of 
Chandi, It occupies about 6 pages, 

Tt. ‘Gyan Prabadh’, or the lsxeellence of Wisdom, 
Praises of the Almighty, with allusions to ancient kings, 
taken mostly from the Mahabhilrat. Of oeewpies about 
21 pages. 

Sth. ‘Chaupayan Chaubias deataran Kian", or Quatrains 
relating to the ‘Twenty-four Manifestations (Avatirs). 
These * Chaupays? oceupy about $68 pages, and they are 
eonsidered to be the work of one by name Sham, 

The names of the incarnations ure as follows + 


1. The flash, or Machh. 4. Nuriyan, 
2. ‘The tortoise, or NKachh. 5. Mohan. 
3. The lion, or Nur. . Phe bour, or Varih. 
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% The man-lion, or Nur- 
singh. 

8. The dwarf, or Biwan, 

9. Paras Rin. 

10. Brahma. 

11. Rudr. 

12. Jalandhar. 

13. Vishnu. 

14, No name specified, but 
understood to be amani- 
festation of Vishnu. 

15. Arhant Dev (considered 
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16. Man Raja. 

17. Dhanantar (the doctor, 
or physician). 

18. The sun, or Suraj. 

19. The moon, or Chandar. 
Ing. 

20. Rama, 

21. Krishna. 

22. Nar (meaning Arjiin), 

23. Bodh. 

2h Kalki; to appear at 
the end of the Kalyug, 


to be the founder of or when the © sins 
the sect of Sarnugis of of men are at their 
the Jain persuasion, or, height. 


indeed, the great Jain 
prophet himself). 


9th. No name entered, but) known as ‘ Mihdi Mir’, 
A supplement to the Twenty-four Inearnations. Mihdi, it 
is sid, will appear when the mission of Kalki is fulfilled. 
The name and the idea are borrowed from the Shia Muham- 
madans. It occupies somewhat less than # page. 

10th. No name entered, but known as the ‘ fvalars of 
Brihma’. An account of seven incarnations of Brithma, 
followed by some account of eight Rajis of bygone times. 
ft oceupies about 18 pages. 

The names of the inearmations are as follows : 


1. Valkmik. 
2. Kasha). 
3. Shukar. 
4. Butehess, 


5. Vyash 

(. Khasht Rikhi (or the 
Six Sages), 

7 Kaul Dis. 


The kings are enumerated below : 


1. Mant. 
2. Prithu. 
3. Sagar. 
4, Bin. 


5. Mikudthiit. 
G. Dalip. 
7. Ragh, 


8. Aj. 


lth. No name entered, but known as the ‘ doaldra of 
Rudr or Siva’, Wt comprises 56 pages s and two inearna- 
tions only are mentioned, namely, Dat and Piraaniith. 

12th. ‘Shasir Nam Mala’, or the Nameratring of Wenponn. 
The names of the various weapons ure recapltulated, the 
weapons are praised, and Gobind terma them collectively 
his Gurl or guide. The composition nevertheless is not 
attributed to Gobind. Jt occupies about 68 pages, 

18th. ‘Sri Mukh Vak, Sawaya Battia', or the Voice of 
the Guri (Gobind) himself, in thirty-two verses. These 
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verses were composed by Gobind as declared, and they are 
condemnatory of the Vedas, the Puriins, and the Kuran. 
They occupy about 3) pages. 

14th. ‘ Hazdra Skabd’, or the Thousand Verses of the 
Metre called Shabd. There are, however, but ten verses 
only in most Granths, occupying about 2 pages. Haziir is 
not understood in its literal sense of a thousand, but as 
iniplying invaluable or excellent. They are laudatory of the 
Crestor and creation, and deprecate the adoration of saints 
and limitary divinities. They were written by Gari Gobind. 

15th. * Jstri Charitr’, or Tales of Women. There are 
404 stories, illustrative of the charucter and disposition of 
women. A stepmother became enamoured of her stepson, 
the heir of a monarchy, who, however, would not gratify 
her desires, whereupon she represented to her husband that 
his first-born had made attempts upon her honour. The 
Raji ordered his son to be put to death ; but his ministers 
interfered, and procured a respite. They then enlarged in 
a series of stories upon the nature of women, and at length 
the Raji became sensible of the guilt of his wife’s mind, and 
of his own rashness. These stories occupy E68 pages, or 
nearly half of the Granth, The name of Sham also occurs 
as the writer of one or more of them. 

16th. The * dikayats’, or Tales. These comprise twelve 
stories in 866 sliks of two lines each. They are written in 
the Persian language and Gurmukhi character, and they 
were composed by Gobind himself as admonitory of Aurang- 
gop, and were sent to the emperor by the hands of Daya 
Singh and four other Sikhs, ‘The tales were accompanied 
by a letter written in a pointed manner, which, however, 
does not form a portion of the Granth. 

These tales oeeupy about 30 pages, and conelude the 
Granth of Gurtii Gobind. 


APPENDEX XE 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF BELIBEE AND PRACTICE, AS BAM. 
PLENTED UN THE OPINIONS GF THE SERED GUROS OR 
TRACH EIS 

With an Addendum, showing tha modes in which tho minions of 
Nanak and Gobiid are ropresontod or regarded by tho Sikhs, 


1. God- the Godhead 


Tun Truc Name is God; without fear, without enmity ; 
the Being without Death, the Giver of Salvation ; the 
Gurh and Grace, 
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Remember the primal Truth ; Truth which was before the 
world began, 

Truth which is, and Truth, O Nanak! which will remain. 

By reflection it cannot be understood, if times innumerable 
it be considered. 

By meditation it cannot be attained, how much soever the 
attention be fixed. 

A hundred wisdoms, even 2 hundred thousand, not one 
accompanies the dead. 

How ean Truth be told, how ean falsehood be unravelled ? 

O Nanak! by following the will of God, as by Him ordained. 

NANAK, Adi Granth, Japji (eommencement. of). 


One, Self-existent, Himself the Creator. 
O Ninak! one econtinueth, another never was and never 
will be. NANAK, «ldi Granth, Gauri Rig. 


Thou art. in each thing, and in all places. 
QO God! thou art the one existent. Being. 
Ram Das, Addi Granth, Asa Rig. 


My mind dwells upon One, 
Hie who gave the Soul and the body. 
Arnstn, ldi Granth, Sri Riig. 


Time is the only God; the First and the Last, the Kadless 
Being ; the Creator, the Destroyer; He who can make 
and unmake. 

God who ereated Angels and Demons, who created the Mast. 
and the West, the North and the Soath, how can He 
be expressed by words ? 

Gounn, fazdra Shahd. 


God is one imuge (or Being), how can He be conceived in 
another form ? Gostnn, Viehiir Natal. 


2. Incarnalions, Sainis, and Prophets; the Hindu Avalars, 
Muhammad, and Siths, and Ptrs 


Numerous Muhanimads have there been, and multitudes of 
Briihmas, Vishnus, and Sivas, 

Thousands of Pira and Prophets, and tens of thousands of 
Saints and Holy men: 

But the Chief of Lords is the One Lord, the true Name of 


20d. 
0 Nanak! of God, Hin qualittes, without end, beyond 


reckoning, who can understand 
NANAK, Ratan Male (extra to the Granth), 
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Many Brahmas wearied themselves with the study of the 
Vedas, but found not the value of an oil seed. 

Holy men and Saints sought about anxiously, but they were 
deecived by Miya. 

There have been, and there have passed away, ten regent 
Avatiirs and the wondrous Mahadev. 

Even they, wearied with the application of ashes, could not 
find Thee. ArsON, Adi Granth, Sthi. 


Surs and Sidhs and the Devtas of Siva; Shaikhs and Pips 
and men of might, 

Have come and have gone, and others are likewise passing 
by. ARJON, Adi Granth, Sri Rig. 


Krishna indeed slew demons; he performed wonders, 
and he declared himself to be Brihm ; yet he should not 
be regarded as the Lord. He himself died: how ean he 
save those who put faith in him? Low can one sunk in 
the ocean sustain another above the waves? God alone is 
all-powerful: he can ereate, and he can destroy. 

Goninn, Hazara Shabd. 


God, without friends, without enemies, 

Who heeds not praise, nor is moved by curses, 

How could He become manifest as Krishna ? 

How could He, without parents, without offspring, become 
bora ta a * Devki’ ? Goninn, Hazdra Shald. 


Rim and Rahim} (names repented) cannot give salvation. 
Brihma, Vishnu and Siva, the Sun and the Moon, all are in 
the power of Death. GOBIND, asdra Shatul, 


3. The Sikh Guras nol to be worsh iuped 


Ife who speaks of me as the Lord, 

tim will [ sink into the pit of Hell! 

Consider me as the slave of God: 

Of that have no doubt in thy mind, 

Pam but the slave of the Lord, 

Come to behold the wonders of Creation. 
Gonna, Vichitr Natal. 


hy Imegtes, and the Worship af Sainta 


Worship not another (than God) 5 bow not to the Dead. 
ANAK, Adi Granth, Sorth Ragni. 


1'The Merciful, io. the Qed of the Muhammadans, 
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To worship an image, to make pilgrimages to a shrine, to 
remain. in a desert and yet to have the mind impure, is al] 
in vain, and thus thou canst not be accepted. To be saved 
thou must worship Truth (God).—NANAK, Adi Granth, 
Bhég; in which, however, he professes to quote a learned 
Brahman, 


Man, who is a beast of the field, cannot comprehend Him 
whose power is of the Past, the Present, and the Future. 


God is worshipped, that by worship salvation may be 
altainec. 
Fall at the feet. of God; in senseless stone God is not. 
GOBIND, Viehitr Natahk. 


5. abliraecles 


To possess the power of a Sidhi (or changer of shapes), 
To ie as a Ridhi (or giver away of never-ending stores), 
And yet to be ignorant of God, [ do not desire. 

All such things are vain, 

NAnak, Adi Granth, Sri Riig, 


Dwell thou in flames uninjured, 

Remain unharmed amid ice eternal, 

Make bloeks of stone thy daily food, 

Spurn the Kurth before thee with thy foot, 

Weigh the Heavens in a balance: 

And then ask of me to perform miracles, 

NANAK, toa challenger about miracles s 

eldi Granth, Majh Var. 


6. Transmigration 


Life is like the whee] circling on its pivot, 
QO Niinak { of going and coming there is no end, 
NANAK, Adi Granth, Asn. (Numerous 
other passages of « like kind might be 
quoted from Nilntk and his suceessors,) 


Ile who knows not the One Gad 
Will be born again dimes innumerable, 
Gownn, Mihai Altr. 


7. Baith 


Kat and clothe thyself, and thou may’st be happy ; 
But without fear and faith there in na salvation, 
Nanak, fei Granth, Sobily Mara Riig. 
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8. Grace 


O Nanak! he, on whom God looks, finds the Lord. 
NANAK, Adi Granth, Asa Rag. 


O Nanak! he, on whom God looks, will fix his mind on the 
Lord. Amar Das, Adi Granth, Bilawal. 


9. Predestination 


According to the fate of each, dependent on his actions, 
are his coming and going determined. 
NANAK, Adi Granih, Asa. 


How can Truth be told ? how can falsehood be unravelled ? 
O Nanak! by following the will of God, as by Him ordained. 
NANAK, Adi Granth, Japji. 


10. The Védas, the Purdns, and the Kordn. 


Poéthis, Simrats, Védas, Purins, 
Are all as nothing, if unleavened by God. 
NANAK, Adi Granth, Gauri Rig. 


Give car to Shastars and Védas, and Korans, 
And thou may’st reach ‘Swarg and Nark’, 
(i.e. to the necessity of coming back again.) 
Without God, salvation is unattainable. 
N4nak, Ratan Mala (an Extra book 
of the Adi Granth). 


Since he fell at the feet of God, no one has appeared great in 


1is eyes. 

Riim and Rahim, the Purfins, and the Korin, have many 
votaries, but neither does he regard. 

Simrats, Shastars, and Védas, differ in many things; not 
one does he heed. 

QO God! under Thy favour has all been done; naught is of 
myself, Goxninn, Rah Ras. 


11. Asceticism 


A. householder + who does no evil, 

Who is ever intent upon good, 

Who continually exerciseth charity, 

Such a houscholder is pure as the Ganges. 
NANak, Adi Granth, Rim Kali Riigni. 


110. in English idiom, ono of tho Inity;: one who fulfils the 
ordinary cuties of life, 
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Householders and Hermits are equal, whoever calls on the 


name of the Lord. 
Nanak, Adi Granth, Asa Rigni. 


Be ‘ Udas’ (i.e. disinterested) in thy mind in the midst. of 


householdership. 
Amar Das, Adi Granth, Sri Riig. 


12. Caste 


Think not of race, abase thyself, and atfain to salvation, 
NANAK, «ldi Granth, Sarang Rag. 


God will not ask man of his birth, 
He will ask him what has he done, 
NANAK, Adi Granth, Parbhiti Rigni, 


Of the impure among the noblest. 
Heed not the injunction ; 
Of one pure among the most despised 
Ninak will become the footstool, 
Nanak, Adi Granth, Malhiir Riig. 


All say that there are four races, 
But all are of the seed of Brithm. 
The world is but clay, 
And of similar clay many pots are made. 
Niinak says man will be judged by his actions, 
And that without finding God there will ke no salvation. 
The body of man is composed of the five clementa : 
Who ean say that one is high and another low ? 
Amar Das, Adi Granth, Bhairav. 


I will make the four races of one colour, 
I will cause them to remember the words, ‘Wah Gura’, 
Goninp, in the Rahat Nama, whieh, however, is 

not included in the Granth, 


13. Food 


© Niinak! the right of strangers is the one the Ox, and the 
other the Swine. 
Guriis und Pira will bear witness to their disciples when they 
eat nuught which had enjoyed life. 
NANAK, Adt Granth, Maj. 


An animal slain without cause cannot be proper food. 
QO Ninak! from evil doth evil ever come, 
NANAK, Adi Granth, Maj. 
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14. Brdhmans, Saints, de. 


That Brihman is a son of Brahm, 

Whose rules of action are devotion, prayer, and purity ; 

Whose principles of faith are humility, and contentment. 

Such a Brihman may break prescribed rules, and yet find 
salvation. Nanak, Adi Granih, Bhog. 


The cotton! should be mercy, the thread contentedness, 
and the seven knots virtue. 

If there is such a ‘ Janeii’ of the heart, wear it ; 

It will neither break, nor burn, nor decay, nor become 
impure. 

O Nanak! he who wears such a thread is to be numbercd 
with the holy. NANAK, Adi Granth, Asa. 


Devotion is not in the Kinta (or ragged garment), nor in 
the Danda (or staff), nor in Bhasm (or ashes), nor in the 
shaven head (Mundi), nor in the sounding of horns (Singheh 
welch). NANAK, Adi Granth, Suhi. 


In this age few Brihinans are of Brihm (i.¢. are pure and 
holy). Amar DAs, <1di Granth, Biliwal. 


The Sanyiisi should consider his home the jungle. 

Klis heart should not yearn after material forms : 

Gyan (or Truth) should be his Gurii. 

His Bhabut (or ashes) should be the name of God, 

And he should neither be held to be ‘ Sat-juni’, nor * Raj- 
juni’, nor * Tamh-juni’ oe is, should neither seem 
good for his own profit only, nor good or bad as seemed 
expedient at the time, nor bad that he might thereby 
paul his ends). GOBIND, Hasdra Shabd. 


15. Infanticide 


-~ -- With the slayers of daughters 
Whoever has intercourse, him do I curse. 


And again-— 
Whosoever takes food from the slayers of daughters, 
Shall die unabsolved. 
Gostnp, Rahat Nama. (xtra tu the Granth.) 


16. Satt 


They are not Satis who perish in the flames. 
QO Nanak! Satin are those who die of a broken heart. 


2 Viz, tho votton of the Brihmanical thread, or janei. 
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And again— 
The loving wife perishes with the body of her husband. 
But were her thoughts bent upon God, her sorrows would be 


alleviated. AMAR IDAs, wfdi Granth, Suhi. 
ADDENDUM 
Bhai Gurdds Bhalla’s mode of representing the Mission of 
Nanak 


There were four races and four creeds? in the world among 
Hindus and Muhammacdans ; 

Selfishness, jealousy, and pride drew all of them strongly : 

The Iindus dwelt on Benares and the Ganges, the Muham- 
madans on the Kaha ; ; 

The Muhammadans held by circumcision, the Hindus by 
strings and frontal marks. 

They each called on Ram and Rahim, one name, and yet 
both forgot the road. 

Forgetting the Védas and the Koriin, they were inveigled in 
the snares of the world. 

Truth remained on one side, while Mullas and Brithmans 
disputed, 

And Salvation was not attained. 


God heard the complaint (of virtue or trath), and Niinuk was 
sent into the world. 

Ile established the custom that the disciple should wash the 
feet of his Gurii, and drink the water « 

Pir Brahm and Puran Briihm, in this Kalyug, he showed 
were one, 

The four Feet (of the animal sustaining the world) were 
nade of Baith ; the four castes were made one : 

The high and the low became equal: the salutation of the 
feet (among disciples) he established in the world 2 


* Tho four races of Suiyids, Shaikhe, Mayhols, and Pathine are 
hore termed as of four creeds, and likened 4o the four enntes ur races 
of the Hindus. 14 is, indowl, a commen Raying that such 4 thing in 
* harin-i-chiir Mazhab’, or forbidden among the four faiths ar sects 
of Muhammadans, (riginnlly the oxprension had reference to thn 
four orthodox schools of Sunnla, formod by the oxpounders Abu 
Hanifa, Hanbal, Shafoj, and Malik, and it still has auch on mpplicwtion 
among the leurnud, but tho commonalty of India undorstand it te 
apply to the four castes or races into which they have divided then 
SOLVOS, 

* Tho Akglis atill follow this oustomt 
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Contrary to the nature of man, the feet were exalied above 
the head. ; 

In the Kalyug he gave salvation : using the only true Name, 
he taught men to worship the Lord. 

To give salvation in the Kalyug Guri Nanak came. 


Nore.—The above extracts, and several others from the 
book of Bhai Gurdas, may be seen in Malcolm’s Sketch of the 
Silshs, p. 152, &c.; rendered, however, in & less literal manner 
than has here been attempted. 


The book contains forty chapters, written in different 
kinds of verse, and it is the repository of many stories about 
gt which the Sikhs delight to repeat. One of these is 
as follows : 


Nanak again went to Mecea; blue clothing he wore, like 
Krishna ; 

Astaff in his hand, a book by his side; the pot, the eup, and 
the mat, he also took ; 

Ile sat where the Pilgrims completed the final act of their 
pilgrimage, 

And bie he slept at night he lay with his fect towards the 
ront. 

Jiwan struck him with his foot, saying, ‘Ho! what infidel 
sleeps here, 

With his feet towards the Lord, like an evil doer?’ 

Seizing him by the leg, he drew him aside; then Mecea 
also turned, and a miracle was declarcd. 

All were astonished, &¢., &c. 


Gurit Gobind’s mode of representing his Mission. (Brow the 
Vichity Natak, with an extract from the Twenty-four 
Incarnations, regarding the last Avatiir and the suceced- 
ing Mihdi Mir.) 


Norn.—The first four chapters are occupied with 6 mytho- 
logical account of the Sidhi and Bedi subdivisions of the 
Keshattriya race, the rulerd of the Punjab at Lahore and 
Kasi, and the descendants of Lau and Kusu, the sons of 
Ram, who traced his descent through Dasrath, Raghu, 
Suraj, and others, to Kalsain, a primaeval monarch. So far 
as regards the present object, the contents may be summed 
up in the promise or prophecy, that in the Kalyug Nanak 
would bestow blessings on the Sédhix, and would, on his 
fourth mortal appearance, become one of that tribe.! 


L Cf, the translations givon in Malcolm's Sketch, p. 174, &e. 
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Chapter V (abstract),—The Brihmans began to follow 
the ways of Sudras, and Kshattriva of Vaisas, and, similarly, 
the Sudras did as Brihmans, and the Vaisas as Kshattriyas, 
In the fullness of time Niinak came and established his own 
sect in the world. He died. but he was born again as Angad, 
and a third time as Amar Dis, and at last le appeared as 
Rim Das, as had been declared, and the Gurtiship beeame 
inherent in the Sédhis. Ninak thus put oon other habili- 
ments, a8 one lamp is lighted af another. Apparently there 
were four Guris, but, in truth, in each body there was the 
soul of Gurii Nanak. When Rim Dits departed, bis son 
Arjiin became Gurt, who was followed suecessively by 
Har Gobind, War Rai, Har Nishan, and Pegh Bahiidar, who 
gave his life for his faith in Delhi, having been put to death 
by the Muhammumiadans. 


Chapter VI (abstract). In the Bhim Khund. near the 
Seven Sring (or Peaks), where the Panedts exercised sove- 
reignty (Lhe unembodied soul of) Gur Gobind Singh im- 
plored the Almighty, and became absorbed in the Divine 
essence (or obtained salvation without the necessity of 
again appearing on earth). Likewise the parents of the 
Gurit prayed to the Lord continually. God looked on them 
with favour, and (the soul of) Gobind was called from: the 
Seven Peaks to become one of mankind. 


Then my wish was not to reapperr, 
Ifor my thoughts were bent upon the feet of the Almighty ; 
But God made known to me his desires, 


The Lord suid, ‘ When mankind was erented, (he Daituyas 
were sent forthe punishment of the wicked, but the Daituyis 
being strong, forgot me their God. Then the Devtas were 
sent, bub they caused themselves to be worshipped by men 
as Siva, and Brihma, and Vishnu, The Sidhs were nfter- 
wards born, but they, following different ways, established 
many sects. Afterwards Gorakhnaith appeared in the work, 
wid he, making many kings his “lineal. stablished the 
sect of Joghis. Réaméanand then came into the world, and 
he established the seet of Bairfigis after his own fashion. 
Muhadin (Muhammad) too was born, and beeume lord of 
Arabian. We established a sect, and required his follawers 
to repeat his name. Thus, they who were sent to guide 
mankind, perversely adopted modes of their own, and 
misled the world. None taught the right way to the igno- 
rant; wherefore thou, QO Gobind! hast been called, that 
thou mayst propagate the worship of the One True Gud, 
and guide those who have lost the road” Henee I, Goblud, 
have come into the world, and have established a xeet, and 
have laid down its customs; but whosoever regurds me as 
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the Lord shall be dashed into the pit of hell, for I am but 
as other men, a beholder of the wonders of creation. 


[Gobind goes on to declare that he regarded the religions 
of the Hindus and Muhammadans as naught; that Jogis, 
and the readers of Korans and Purans, were but deccivers ; 
that no faith was to be put in the worship of images and 
Stones. All religions, he says, had become corrupt; the 
Sannyasi and Bgirigi equally showed the wrong way, and 
the modes of worship of Brahmans and Kshattriyas and 
others were idle and vain. ‘ All shall pass into hell, for 
God is not in books and scriptures, but in humility and 
truthfulness,’ 

The subsequent chapters, to the 13th inclusive, relate the 
wars in which Gobind was engaged with the Rajas of the 
hills and the imperial forces. ] 


Chapter XIV (abstract).—O God! thou who hast always 
preserved thy worshippers from evil, and hast inflicted 
punishment on the wicked ; who hast regarded me as thy 
devoted slave and hast served me with thine own hand, now 
wll that LT have beheld, and all thy glories whieh T have 
witnessed, will I faithfully relate. What I beheld in the 
former world, by the blessing of God will I make known. 
In all my undertakings the goodness of the Lord hath been 
showered upon me. Loh (iron) has been my preserver. 
Through the goodness of God have I been strong, and all 
that I have seen during the various ages will I put in a book ; 
everything shall be fully made known. 


Ketract from the Twenty-four Avatdra 


Kalki (conclusion of). Kalki at last became strong and 
proud, and the Lord was displeased, and ereated another 
Being. Mihdi Mir was created, greal and powerful, who 
destroyed Kalki, and beeame master of the world. ATL is in 
the hands of God. In this manner passed away the twenty- 
four manifestations. 

Mihdi Mir. «Tr such manner was Kalki destroyed, but 
God manifests himself at all times, and at the end of the 
Kalyug, all will be hisown. When Mihdi Mir had vanquished 
the world he became raised up in bis mind. He assumed to 
hitnself the ¢rown of bbe vps and power, and all bowed tu 
him. We regarded himself as supreme. He taught not of 
God, but considered himself to be in all things and to exist 
everywhere, Then the Almighty seized the fool. God is One. 
He is without a second. Ile is everywhere, in the water and 
under the earth. He who knows not the One God, will be 


1 Nij jot, jdt surniin, 
i b 
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born again times:innumerable, In the end God took away 
the power of Mihdi Mir, and destroyed him utterly. 


A creeping worm did the Lord create ; 
By the car of Mihdi it went and stayed : 
The worm entered by his car, 

And he was wholly subdued. 


APPENDIX XX 


THE ADMONITORY LETTERS OF NANAK ‘TO THE FABL. 
LOUS MONARCH KARUN; AND THE PRESCRIPTIVE 
LETTERS OF GOBIND FOR THE (GUIDANCE OF THE 
SIKHS 


Nort.—Two letters to Karun are atlributed to Nanak. 
The first is styled the * Nasihat Nima’, or Letter of Adimo- 
nition and Advice. The second is styled simply the * Reply 
of Nanak’, and professes to be spoken. Karun may possibly 
be a corruption of Harun, the ‘Harun el Rashid * of Huro- 
pean and Asiatic fame. Both compositions are of course 
fabulous as regards Nanak, and appear to be the eomponi- 
tions of the commencement or middle of the Jast century, 

The two letters of Gobind are termed the ‘ Rahat Naima’ 
and the ‘Tankha Nima’, or the Letter of Rules and the 
Letter of Fines respectively; and while they are adapted 
for general guidance, they profess to have been drawn up in 
reply to questions put by individuals, or for the satisfaction 
of particular inquirers. There is no evidence that they were 
composed by Gobind himself; but they may be held toe 
represent his views and the principles of Sikhism, 


1. The Nasihat Nama of Nanak, or the Letter to Karun, the 
Mighty Prince, possessing forty Capital Cities replenished 
with Treasure. (“ixtracts from.) 


Alone man comes, alone he goes, 

When he departs naught will avail fim (or bear him 
witness), 

When the reckoning is taken, what answer will he give? 

If then only he repents, he shall be punished, 


« . « ’ 


Karun pad no devotions; he kept not faiths 
The world exclaimed he ruled not justly. 
Ife was called «a Ruler, but he governed not well, 
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For the pleasures of the world ensnared him. 
He plundered the earth : hell-fire shall torment him. 


Man should do good, so that he be not ashamed. 
Repent ——-and oppress not, 
Otherwise hell-tire shall seize thee, even in the grave. 


Holy men, Prophets, Shihs, and Khiins, 
The mark of not one remaineth in the world ; 
For man is but as the passing shade of the flying bird. 


Thou rejoicest in thy Forty Treasures, 
Sce, oh people! Karun utterly confounded. 
() Nanak ! pray unto God, and seek God as thy refuge. 


2. The Reply of Nanak to Karun, the Lord of Medina 


First, Nanak went to Mecca ; 

Medina he afterwards visited. 

The lord of Mecca and Medina, 

IKarun, he made his disciple. 

When Nanak was about to depart, 

Karun, the fortunate, thus spoke : 

Now thou art about to go, 

But when wilt thou return ? 

Then the Gurd thus answered : 

When I put on my tenth dress 

I shall be called Gobind Singh; 

Then shall all Singhs wear their hair ; 

They shall accept the * Pahal’ of the two-edged dagger : 
Then shall the sect of the Khalsa be established ; 

Then shall men exclaim, ‘ Victory, O Gurii!' 

The four races shall become one and the same ; 

The five weapons shall be worn by all. 

In the Kalyug they shall array themselves in vestments of 


blue ; 
The name of the Khalsa shall be everywhere. 
In the time of Aurangzeb 
The wondrous Khalsa shall arise. 
Then shell battles be waged, 
Endless war shall ensue, 
And fighting shall follow year after year. 
They shall place the name of Gobind Singh in their hearts; 
Many heads shall be rendered ee 
And the empire of the is ] prevail. 

BD2 
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First, the Punjab shall beeome the land of the Sikhs ; 

Then other countries shall be theirs ; 

Hindustan and the North shall be possessed by them ; 

Then the West shall bow to them. 

When they enter Khorasan, 

Kabul and Kandahir shall lie low. 

When Iriin} has been laid prostrate, 

Mecca shall be beheld, 

And Medina shall be seized. 

Mighty shall be the rejoicing, 

And all shall exelaim, ° Hail, Gurii!’ 

Unbelievers shall everywhere be destroyed ; 

The holy Khalsa shall be exalted ; 

Beasts, and birds, and creeping things, shall tremble (in the 
presence of the Lord). 

Men and women shall everywhere call on God. 

The carth, the ocean, and the heavens, shall eall on God. 

By calling on the Gurii shall men be blessed. 

livery faith shall became of the Ihiilsa ; 

No other religion will remuiin. 

‘Wah Gurii’ shall everywhere be repented, 

And Pain and Trouble shall depart. 

In the Kalyug shall the Kingdom be established 

Which Nanak received from the Lord. 

Worthless, [ fall before God ; 

Nanak, the slave, caunot comprehend the ways of the Lord, 


3. The Rahat Nama of Gart Gobind. (ostracts fram, and 
abstracts of portions.) 


Written for Dariyit Udasi, and repeated to Prahlid Singh at 
Apehalnagar (Nador on the Cadivery), 


The Gurii, being seated at Apehalnagar, spake to Prablid 
Singh, siying, that through the favour of Niinuk there was 
a sect or faith in the world for which rules (rehat) should be 
established. 


A. Sikh who puts « cap (topi)? on his head, shall die seven 
deaths of dropsy. 

Whosoever wears & thread round his neck is on the way to 
damnation. 


1 Porsin, 

2 Roforring particularly to Hindu ascoaties s but, perhapa, alag to 
the Muhammadans, who formerly wore Kkull-caps alone, and now 
gonerally wind their turbans round a covering of the kind, The Sikh 
contempt for cither kind of ‘ topi? has been thrown inte the shade by 


their repugnanes, in common with all other Indians, to the English 
cap or hat. 
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[It is forbidden to take off the turban (pag) while eating, 
to have intercourse with Minas, Massandis, and Kurimars 
(children slayers), and to play at chess with women. 

No prayers are to be offered up without using the name of 
the Guri, and he who heeds not the Guri, and serves not 
the disciples faithfully, is a Mlechh indeed. 

A Sikh who does not acknowledge the Hikamnama 
(requisition for benevolences or contributions) of the Guri 
shall fall under displeasure. ] 


First the Gurii (Granth or Book) and Khalsa, which I have 
placed in the world, 

Whosoever denies or betrays either shall be driven forth and 
dashed into hell. ° 


[It is forbidden to wear clothing dyed with safflower (i.e. 
of a ‘Suhi’ colour), to wear charms on the head, to break 
the fast without reciting the Jap (the prayer of Nanak), to 
neglect reading prayers in the morning, to take the evening 
meal without reciting the Rah Ras, to leave Akal Purukh 
(the Timeless Being) and worship other Gods, to worship 
stones, to make obeisance to any not a Sikh, to forget the 
Granth, and to deceive the Khalsa. 

All Hukamnamas (calls for tithes or contributions) given 
by the posterity of Nanak, of Angad, and of Amar Das, 
earn heeded as his own : whosoever disregards them shall 
perish. 

The things which he’ had placed in the world (viz., the 
Granth and the nee are to be worshipped. Strange 
Gods are not to be heeded, and the Sikh who forsakes his 
faith shall be punished in the world to come. 

He who worships graves and dead men (‘ gor’ and ‘ murri’, 
referring to Muhammadans and Hindus), or he who worships 
temples (mosques) or stones (images), is not a Sikh. 

The Sikh who makes obeisance or bows down to the wearer 
of a cap (topi) is a resident of hell.] 


Consider the Khalsa as the Guri, as the very embodiment 
of the Guri : 
He who wishes to see the Guri will find him in the Khalsa. 


[Trust not Jogi or Turks. Remember the writings of the 
Gurii only. Regard not the six Darsans (or systems of 
faith or speculation). Without the Guri, all Deities are as 
naught. The Image of the Almighty is the visible body 
(pragat deh) of the immortal Khalsa (Akal). The Khalsa is 
everything, other divinities are as sand, which slips through 
the fingers. By the order of God the Panth (or sect) of Sikhs 
has been established. All Sikhs must believe the Gura and 
the Granth. They should bow to the Granth alone. All 
prayers save the prayers of the Gurti are idle and vain. 
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He who gives the ‘ Pahal’ to another shall reap innumer- 
able blessings. He who instructs in the prayers and serip- 
tures of the Guris shall attain salvation. Gobind will 
reverence the Sikh who chafes the hands and the feet of the 
wearied Sikh traveller. The Sikh who gives food to other 
Sikhs, on him will the Gurii look with faveur., 

Delivered on Thursday the 5th day of the dark phase 
of the Moon of Magh in the Sambat vear 1752 (beginning 
of a.D. 1696). He who heeds these injunctions is a Sikh of 
Gurii Gobind Singh. The orders of the Gurii are as himself. 
Depend on God.] 


4. The Tankha Nama, or Letter of Fines or Restrictiaus on 
Sikhs. (Abstract of.) 


Written in reply to the question of Bhai Nand Lal wha had asked 
Gurii Gobind what it was proper for a Sikh to do. and what ta 
rofrain fron. 


Nand Lal asked, &e.: and the Gurit replied that such 
were to be the acts of the Sikhs. A Sikh should set his heurt, 
on God, on charity, and on purity (Niim. Diin, Isteaat), 
He who in the morning does not A rl to some temple, or 
visit some holy man, is greatly to blame. He whe does nol 
allow the pour a place (in his heart) is to blame. Without 
the favour of God nothing can be secomplished. Tle who 
bows his head (i.e. humbles himself) after having offered 
up prayers is a man of holiness. Charity (Karah Prasiid, 
i.e. food) should be distributed in singleness of mind to all 
comers equally. Prasad should be prepared of equal party 
of flour, sugar, and bulter. The preparer should first bathe, 
and while cooking it he should repeat ‘ Wah Guri* con: 
Snag When ready, the food should be put on a round 

ce. 

The Sikh who wears the (written) charms of the Turks, or 
who touches iron with his feet, is to be condemned. He 
who wears clothing dyed with safflower (of the colour called 
Suhi), and he who takes snuff (naswar), is to be condenmed.! 

He who looks lustfully upon the mother or sister of one of 
the brethren—he who does not bestow his daughter beeam- 
ingly in marriage—he who takes to himself the property of 
& sister or daughter—he who wears not iron in some slinpe 
—he who robs or oppresses the poor, and he who makes 
obcisance to a Turk, is to be punished, 


+ This is the only recorded prohibition against. tobures, to refradn 
from which in evory shapo is now a rule, Tho Afghans of Peshitwar 


and Kibul continue to take snuff, a practice but little known to the 
Indians, 
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A Sikh should comb his locks, and fold and unfold his 
turban twice a day. Twice also should he wash his 
mouth. bees 

One tenth of all goods should be given (in charity) in the 
name of the Guri. 

Sikhs should bathe in cold water: they should not break 
their fast until they have repeated the Jap. In the morning 
Jap, in the evening, Rah Ras, and before retiring to rest, 
Sohila should always be repeated. 

No Sikh should speak false of his neighbour. Pronuses 
should be carefully fulfilled. 

No Sikh should eat flesh from the hands of the Turks. 

riptiey should not delight in women, nor give himself up 
to them. ' 

The Sikh who calls himself a Sadh (or Holy man) should 
act in strict accordance with his professions. : 

A journey should not be undertaken, nor should business 
be set about, nor should food be eaten, without first remem- 
bering or calling on God. 

A Sikh should enjoy the society of his own wife only. He 
should not desire other women. ; 

He who sees & poor man and gives him nob svomething, 
shall not behold the presence of God. 

IIe who negleets to pray, or who abuses the holy, or who 
gambles, or who listens to those who speak evil of the Gurits, 
is no Sikh. 

Daily, some portion of what is gained is to be set. aside in 
the name of the Lord, but all business must be carricd on 
in sincerity and truth. 

Kame should not be extinguished with the breath, nor 
should fire be put out with water, a portion of which has 
been drunk. 

Before meals the name of the Gurit should be repeated. 
The society of prostitutes is to be avoided, nor is actultery 
to be committed with the wife of another. The Gurfi is not 
to be forsaken, and others followed. No Sikh should expose 
his person; he should not bathe in a state of nudity, nor 
when distributing food should he be naked.! lis head 
should always be covered. 


Ile is of the Khalsa, 

Who speaks evil to none, 
Who combats in the van, 
Who gives in charity, 

Who slays a Khan, 

Who subdues his passions, 
Who burns the ‘ Karmns ’,* 


1 Tho practicos of many Hindu asvotion aro mainly aimed nt 
2 i,o, who despises the seremonial forma of tho Briann. 
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Who does not yield to superstitions,* 
Who is awake day and night, 
Who delights in the sayings of the Guriis, 
And who never fears, although often overcome. 
Considering all as created by the Lord, 
Give offence to none, otherwise the Lord will Himself be 
offended. 


He is of the Khalsa, 

Who protects the poor, 

Who combats evil, 

Who remembers God, 

Who achieves greatness,’ 

Who is intent upon the Lord, 

Who is wholly unfettered, 

Who mounts the war horse, 

Who is ever waging battle, 

Who is continually armed, 

Who slays the Turks, 

Who extends the faith, 

And who gives his head with what is upon it. 
The name of God shall be proclaimed ; 
No one shall speak against IIim ; 
The rivers and the mountains shall remember Him ; 
All who call upon Tim shall be saved. 


O Nand Lal! attend lo what is said ; 

My own rule will I establish, 

The four races shall be one, 

I will cause all to repeat the prayer of * Woh Guru’. 

The Sikhs of Gobind shall bestride horses, and bear hawks 
upon their hands, 

The Turks who behold them shall fly, 

One shall combat a multitude, 

And the Sikh who thus perishes shall be blessed for ever. 

At the doorway of a Sikh shall wait clephants caparizoned, 

And horsemen with spears, and there shall be music over |iis 
gateway. 

When myriads of matches burn. together, 

Then shall the Khalsa conquer Hust and West, 

The Khilsa shall rule ; none ean resist : 

The rebellious shall be destroyed, and the obedient shall 
have favours heaped upon them. 


1 Hindi Ain, said to correspond with the meaning of the Arabia 
Aiir—one who does not affect to be in any way protected by saints 
or othors. Tho same term is applied to the brotherhyod or mutual 
dependence of a chief and his followers, 

2 Literally, who resides in state. 
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APPENDIX XXI 
A LIST OF SOME SIKH SECTS OR DENOMINATIONS 


(In which, however, some Names or Titles not properly distinetive> 
an Order are also inserted) 


Ist. Udasi.—Founded by Sri Chand, a son of Nanak. 
The Udasis were rejected by Amar Dis, as not being 
genuine Sikhs, 

“ ap Bedi.—Founded by Lakshmi Dis, another son of 
dinak. 

grd. Tehun.—Iounded by Gurit Angad. 

4th. Bhalla——Founded by Gurii Amar Dis. 

Sth. Sdédhi.—Founded by Gurti Rim Dis. 


_Nore.—The Bedis, Tihans, Bhallas, and Sédhis are rather 
Sikhs of the subdivisions of Kshattriyas, so called (ic. of 
the tribes of certain Guris), than distinct sects. 


Oth. Remraiya, seceders who adhered to Rim Rai when 
Tegh Bahadur beeame Gur. They have a considerable 
establishment in the Lower Himalayas, near Tardwiir, 

"th. Banda-Panthi, i.c. of the seet of Banda, who suc- 
ceeded Gobind as a temporal leader. 

Sth. Masandi.—Masand is simply the name of a sub- 
division of the Kshattriya race; but it is also specially 
upplied to the followers of those who resisted Gobind; some 
siy as adherents of Rim Rai, and others as instigators of 
the Guriv’s son to opposition. The more common story, 
however, is that the Musands were the hereditary stewards 
of the household of the several Gurtis, and that they became 
proud and dissipated, but nevertheless arrogated sanctity 
to themselves, and personally ifl-used many Sikhs for not 
deferring to them; whereupon Gobind, regarding them as 
irreclaimable, expelled them all except two or three. 

Oth. Rangrheia,—~Converts of the Sweeper and some other 
inferior castes are so called. (See note -b p. 71, arte.) 

10th. Ramdasi, i.e. Rao or Rai Disi——Sikhs of the class 
of Chamiirs, or leather-dressers, and who trace to the Rao 
Das, or Rai Das, whose writings are inserted in the Granth. 

i re Mazhabi.—Converts from Muhammadanianm are xo 
culled. 

1th. Akali.—Worshippers of Akal (Gar), the most 
eminent of the orders of Parists or Asectics, 

18th. Nikang—The naked, or pure. ; 

14th. Nirmale.—-The sinies, One who has acquired 
this title usually administers the Pahal to others. 
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15th. Gyani.—The wise, or perfect. A term sometimes 
applied to Sikhs who are at once learned and pious. 

16th. Suihra Shdhi.—The true, or pure: said to have 
been founded by one Sucha, a Brahman. (See azte, note 2, 
Pp. s 

17th. Suchidarit.—Likewise the true, or pure: the 
founder not ascertained. 

18th. Bhai.—Literally, brother. The ordinary title of 
all Sikhs who have acquired a name for holiness ; and it 
is scarcely the distinctive title of a sect, or even of an order. 


To these may perhaps be added bodies of men who attach 
themselves to particular temples, or who claim to have been 
founded by particular disciples of eminence, or by followers 
who obtained any distinctive title from a Gurit. Thus 
some claim to represent Ram Dads, the companion of Nanak, 
who lived till the time of Arjiin, and who obtained the title 
‘of ‘ Budha’, or Ancient. Also many hereditary musicians 
call themselves Rababi Sikhs, from the Rabab, or particular 
instrument on which they play s and thene affect to regard 
Mardana, the companion of Nanak, as their founder. Others 
are called Diwdne, or the Simple or Mad, from one assiduous 
as a collector of the contributions of the faithful for the 
service of the Guriis, and who, while so employed, placed 
a peacock’s feather in his turban. Another class is eallee! 
Musaddi (or, perhaps, Mutasaddi, i.e. the clerk or writer 
order), and it is-stated to be composed of devotees of the 
Muhammadan religion, who have adopted the ‘Jap’ of 
Nanak as their rule of faith, The Musuddis are further 
said to have fixed abodes in the countrics westward of 
the Indus. 
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APPENDIX XXIII 
THE TREATY WITH LAHORE OF 1806 


Treaty of Friendship and Unity between the Honourable East 


ndia Company and the Sardars Ranjit Singh and 


SARDAR Ranjit Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh have con- 
sented to the following articles of agreement, concluded 
by Jieutenant-Colonel John Malcolm, under the special 
authority of the Right Honourable Lord Lake, himsel duly 
authorized by the Honourable Sir George Hilaro Barlow, 
Bart., Governor-General, and Sardar Fateh Singh, as 
principal on the part of himself, and plenipotentiary on 
the part of Ranjit Singh : 


Article 1.—Sardar Ranjit Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh 
Ahluwalia, hereby agree that they will cause Jaswant Rio 
Molkar to remove with his army to the distance of thirty 
eoss from Arnritsar immediately, and will never hereafter 
hold any farther connexion with him, or aid or assist him 
with troops, or in any other manner whatever; and they 
further agree that they will not in any way molest such of 
Jaswant Rilo Tolkar’s followers or troops as are desirous of 
returning lo their homes in the Deccan, but, on the contrary, 
‘will render them every assistance in their power for carrying 
guch intention into execution. 

Article 2.—The British Government hereby agrees, that 
in case m pacification should not be effected between that 
Gioverninent and Jaswant Rio Holkar, the British army 
shall move from its present encampment, on the banks of 
the river Biah, as soon as Jaswant Rao Holkar aforesaid 
shall have marched his army to the distance of thirty coss 
from Amritsar; and that, in any treaty which may here- 
after be concluded between the British Government and 
Jaswant Rio Holkar, it shall be stipulated that, immediately 
after the conclusion of the said treaty, Holkar shall evacuate 
the territories of the Sikhs, and march towards his own, and 
that he shall in no way whatever injure or destroy such parts 
of the Sikh country as may lie in his route. The British 
Cfovernment further agrees that, as long as the said Chief- 
tains, Ranjit Singh and Fateh Singh, abstain from holding 
uny friendly connexion with the enemies of that Government, 
or from committing any act of hostility on their own parts 
uyainst the said Government, the British armies shall never 
enter the territories of the said Chieftains, nor will the British 
Government form any plans for the scizure or sequestration 
of their possessions or property. 

Dated 1st January 1806. 
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APPENDIX XXIV 
SIR DAVID OCHTERLONY’S PROCLAMATION OF LA09 


Precept or ‘ Iitila Nama’, under the Seal of General St. Leger, 
and under the Seal and Signature of Colonel Ochteriony ; 
written the Oth of February 1809, corresponding to the 
23rd Zt Hijeh, 1228, Hijri. 


Tne British army having encamped near the frontiers of 
the Mahiriji Ranjit Singh, it has been thought proper to 
signify the pleasure of the British Government, by means of 
this precept, in order to make all the Chiefs of the Maharaji 
acquainted with the sentiments of the British Government, 
which have solely for their object and aim to confirm the 
friendship with the Mahfraja, and to prevent any injury to 
his country, the preservation of friendship between the two 
States depending on particular conditions which are hereby 
detailed. 

The Thanas in the fortress of Kharar, Khanpur, and 
other places on this side of the river Sutlej, which have been 
placed in the hands of the dependants of the Mahirijii, 
shall be razed, and the same places restored to their ancient 
DOSSESHOTH. 

The force of cavalry and infantry which may have crossed 
to this side of the Sutleyj must be recalled to the other side, 
to the country of the Mahitriijii. 

The troops stationed at the Ghat of Phitlaur must mareh 
Lhenee, and depart to the other side of the river as deseribed, 
andin future the troops of the Mahirijit shall never advance 
into the country of the Chiefs situated on this side of the 
tiver, who have called in for their sceurity and protection 
Thinas of the British Government; but if in the manner 
that the British have placed Thiinas of moderate nutober on 
this side of the Sutlej, ifin like manner a small foree by way 
of Thina be stationed at the Ghat of Philaur, it will not 
be uniecoe to, 

TE the Mahfrijit persevere in the fulfilment of the above 
stipulations, which he so repeatedly professed te do in 
presence of Mr. Metealfe, sueh fulfilment will vonfirm the 
mutual friendship. In ease of non-compliance with these 
sLipulations, then shall it be plain that the Mahirlj& has no 
regard for the far aloale af the British, but, on the contrary, 
resolves on enmity. In such case the victorious British 
army shall commence every mode of defence. 

The communication of this precept ix solely with the view 
of publishing the sentiments of the British, and to know 
those of the Mahariiji. The British are confldent that the 
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Mahiirijaé will consider the contents of this precept as 
abounding to his real advantage, and as affording a con- 
spicuous proof of their friendship ; that with their capacity 
for war, they are also intent on peace. 


Notr.—The recorded translation of this document has been pro- 
served, although somewhat defective in style. 


APPENDIX XXV 
THE TREATY WITH LAHORE OF 1809 


Treaty between the British Government and the Raja of Lahore. 
(Dated 25th April 1809.) 


WHEREAS certain differences which had arisen between 
the British Government and the Raja of Lahore have been 
happily and amicably adjusted; and both parties being 
anxious to maintain relations of perfect amity and concord, 
the following articles of treaty, which shall be binding on 
the heirs and successors of the two parties, have been con- 
cluded by the Raji Ranjit Singh in person, and by the 
agency of C. T. Metcalfe, Esquire, on the part of the British 
Government. 


Article 1.—Perpetual friendship shall subsist between the 
British Government and the State of Lahore: the latter 
shall be considered, with respect to the former, to be on the 
footing of the most favoured powers, and the British Govern- 
ment will have no concern with the territories and subjects 
of the Raja to the northward of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2.—The Raja will never maintain in the territory 
which he occupies on the left bank of the river Sutlej] more 
troops than are necessary for the internal duties of that 
territory, nor commit or suffer any encroachments on the 
possessions or rights of the Chiefs in its vicinity. 

Article 8.—In the event of a violation of mt of the pre- 
ceeding articles, or of a departure from the rules of friend- 
ship, this treaty shall be considered null and void. 

* Article 4.—This treaty, consisting of four articles, having 
been settled and concluded at Amritsar, on the 25th day of 
April 1809, Mr. C. T. Metcalfe has delivered to the Raja of 
Lahore a copy of the same in English and Persian, under 
his seal and signature ; and the Raja has delivered another 
copy of the same under his seal and signature, and Mr. C. T. 
Metcalfe engages to procure within the space of two months 
a copy of the same, duly ratified by the Right Honourable 
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the Governor-General in Council, on the reccipt of which by 
the Raja, the present treaty shall be deemed complete and 
binding on both parties, and the copy of it now delivered to 
the Raja shall be returned. 


APPENDIX XXVI 


PROCLAMATION OF PROTECTION TO CIS-SUTLEJ STATES 
AGAINST LAHORE. (Dated 1800) 


Translation of an ‘Iitila Nama’, addressed io the ¢ hiefs of 
the Country of Malwa and Sirhind, on this Side af the 
River Sutlej. (8rd May 1809.) 


It is clearer than the sun, and better proved than the 
existence of yesterday, that the marching of « detachment 
of British troops to this side of the river Sutlej was entirely 
at the application and earnest entreaty of the several Chiefs, 
and originated solely from friendly considerations in the 
British Government, to preserve them in their ace? ois 
and independence. A treaty having been concluded, on the 
25th of April 1809, between Mr. Metealfe on the part of the 
British Government, and Maharaji Ranjit Singh. ngrecnbly 
to the orders of the Right Honourable the Governor-Genera) 
in Council, I have the pleasure of publishing, for the sutix- 
faction of the Chiefs of the country of Malwé and Sirhind, 
the pleasure and resolutions of the British Government, 4 
contained in the seven following articles : 


Article 1—The country of the Chiefs of Malwit ane 
Sirhind having entered under the British protection, they 
shall in future be secured frum the- authority and influence 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, conformably to the terms of the 

reaty. 

Article 2.—All the country of the Chiefs thus taken under 
protection shall be exempted from all pecuniary tribute ta 
the British Government. 

Article 3.—~T'he Chiefs shall remain in the fall exereine of 
the same rights and authority in their own possessions which 
they enjoyed before they were received under the Britinh . 
protection. 

Article 4.—Should a British foree, on purposes of general 
welfare, be required to march through the country of the 
kaid Chiefs, if is necessary and incumbent that every Chief 
shall, within his own possessions, assist, and furnish, tea the 
full of his power, such force with supplies of grain and other 
necessaries which may be demanded. 
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Article 5.—Should an enemy approach from any quarter, 
for the purpose of conquering this country, friendship and 
mutual interest require that the Chiefs join the British army 
with all their force, and, exerting themselves in expelling 
the enemy, act under discipline and proper obedience. 

Article 6.—All European articles brought by merchants 
from the eastern districts, for the use of the army, shall be 
allowed to pass, by the Thanedars and Sardars of the several 
Chiefs, without molestation or the demand of duty. 

Article 7.—All horses purchased for the use of cavalry 
regiments, whether in the district of Sirhind or elsewhere, 
the bringers of which being provided with sealed. ° Rahdaris’ 
from the Resident at Delhi, or officer commanding at Sirhind, 
shall be allowed to pass through the country of the said 
Chiefs without molestation ox the demand of duty. 


APPENDIX XXVII 


PROCLAMATION OF PROTECTION TO CIS-SUTLEJ STATES 
AGAINST ONE ANOTHER. (Dated 1811) 


For the Information and Assurance of the Protected Chiefs of 
ied ins between the Sutlej and Jumna. (22nd August, 


On the 3rd of May 1809 an ‘Ittila Nama’ comprised of 
Keven articles, was issued by the orders of the British 
Government, purporting that the country of the Sardars 
of Sirhind and Malwé having come under their protection, 
Raji Ranjit Singh, agreeably to treaty, had no concern 
with the possessions of the above Sardars; That the 
British Government had no intention of claiming Peshkashs 
or Nazarana, and that they should continue in the full 
control and enjoyment of their respective possessions : 
The publication of the above ‘Ittila Nima’ was intended 
to afford every confidence to the Sardars, that the protection 
of the country was the sole object, that they had no inten- 
tion of control, and that those having possessions should 
remain in full and complete enjoyment thereof. 

Whereas several Zamindars and other subjects of the 
Chiefs of this country have preferred complaints to the 
officers of the British Government, who, having in view 
the tenor of the above ‘ Ittila Nama’, have not attended, 
and will not in future pay attention to them ; for instance, 
on the 15th of June 1811, Dilawar Ali Khiin of Samana 
complained to the Resident of Delhi against the officers of 
Jiaja Sahib Singh for jewels and other property said to have 
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been seized by them, who, in reply, observed that the 
‘ Kasba of Samana being in the Amalduri of Raji Sahil 
Singh, his complaint should be made to him’ 4 and also, 
on the 12th of July 1811, Dasaundha Singh and Gurnukh 
Singh complained to Colonel Ochterlony, Agent to the 
Governor-General, against Sardar Charat. Singh, for their 
shares of property, &e.; and, in reply, i, was written on 
the back of their arz, * that since, during the period of three 
years, no claim was preferred against Charat Singh by any 
of his brothers, nor even the name of any co-partner men« 
tioned ;_ and since it. was advertised in the * Tttila Nina? 
delivered Lo the Sardars, that every Chief should remain in 
the quiet and full enjoyment of lis domains, the petition 
could not be attended to, - the tnsertion of these nuswers 
to complaints is intended as examples, and also that it may 
be impressed on the minds of every, Zamindar and other 
subject, that the attainment of justice in to he EXperted 
from their respective Chiefs only, that they may vot, in the 
sinallest degree, swerve from the observation af subordini. 
tion,-—It, is, therefore, highly ineumbent upon the Rijn 
and other Sardars of this side of the river Sutlej, that they 
explain this to their respeelive subjects, and court their 
eontidence, that it may be clear to them, that eomplaints 
Lo the officers of the British Government will be of no avail, 
and that they consider their respeetive Sarduars as the souree 
of justiee, and that, of (heir free willand accord, they obserye 
wilform obedience, 

And whereas, according to the first proclamation, it: is 
no$ the intention of the British Gavermuent to interfere fry 
the possessions of the Sardars of this eountry, it is neverthe- 
less, for the purpose of meliorating the condition of the eon 
munity, particularly necessary to give general information, 
that several Sardard have, since the lust ineurslon of RAP 
Ranjit Singh, wrested the estates of others, and deprived 
them of their lawful possessions, and that in the restoration, 
they have used delays until detachments of the British army 
have been sent to effect restitution, as in the ease of the 
Rani of Tirah, the Sikhs of Chulian, the Talukas of Karwubi 
and Chehloundy, and the village of Chiba and (he reason 
Of such delays and evasions ean only be attributed to the 
temporary enjoyment of the revenues, and subjecting. (he 
owners to irremediable losses, Ut is, therefore, by order of 
the British Government, hereby proclaimed that if any one 
of the Sardars or others has foreibly taken possesion of the 
estates of others, or otherwise injured the lawfal owners, 
it, is necessity that, before the occurrence of any complaint, 
the proprietor should be satistied, and by no meuns to defer 
the restoration of the property, in whieh, however, shored 
delays be made, and the interference of the British wat hority 
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become requisite, the revenues of the estate from the date 
of ejection of the lawful proprietor, together with whatever 
other losses the inhabitants of that place may sustain from 
the march of troops, shall without scruple be demanded 
from the offending party; and for disobedience of the 
present orders, # penalty, according to the circumstances of 
the case and of the offender, shall be levied, agreeably to 
the decision of the British Government. 


APPENDIX XXVIII 
INDUS NAVIGATION TREATY OF 1832 


Articles of a Convention established between the Honourable 
the ast India Company, and his Iighness the Mahdraja 
Ranjit Singh, the Ruler of the Punjab, for the opening of 
the Navigation of the Rivers Indus and Suflej. (Originally 
drafted 26th December 1882.) 


By the grace of God, the relations of firm allianee and 
Indissoluble ties of friendship existing between the ILonour- 
able the Kast India Company and his Highness the span he 
Ranjit Singh, founded on the auspicious treaty formerly 
concluded by Sir 'T. C. Metealfe, Bart., and singe confirmed 
in the written pledge of sincere amity presented by the 
Right Honourable Lord W. G. Bentinek, G.C.B. and G.C.IL, 
Governor-General of British India, at the meeting at Riipar, 
are, like the sun, clear and manifest to the whole world, and 
will continue unimpaired, and increasing in strength from 
veneration 10 generalions-By virtue of these firmly 
established bonds of friendship, since the opening of the 
navigation of the rivers Indus proper (i. ¢. Indus below 
the confluence of the Panjnad) and Sutlej (a measure 
deemed expedient by both States, with a view to promote 
the general interests of commerce), —has lately been effected 
through the ageney of Captain C. M. Wade, Political Agent 
at Ludhiana, deputed by the Right Honourable the Gover- 
nor-Gencral for that purpose. The following Articles, 
explanatory of the conditions by which the said navigation 
ix to be regulated, as concerns the nomination of officers, 
the mode of collecting the duties, and the protection of the 
trade by that route, have been framed, in order that the 
officers of the two States employed in their exceution may 
act accordingly : 


Article 1.-—The provisions of the existing lreaty relative 
to the right bank of the river Sutlej and all its stipulations, 
toyvether with the contents of the friendly pledge already 

Co 
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mentioned, shall remain binding, and a strict regird to 
preserve the relations of friendship between the two States 
shall be the ruling principle of action. In aecordanee with 
that treaty, the Honourable Company has not, nor will haye 
any concern with the right bank of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2.—-The tariff whieh is to be established for the 
line of navigation in question is intended to apply exclusively 
to the passage of merchandise by Unat route, and mot to 
interfere with the transit. duties levied on goods proceeding 
from one bank of the river to the other, nor with the places 
fixed for their collection : they are to remain as heretofore, 

Arlicle 8.—Merchants frequenting the sare route, while 
within the limits of the Mahiraji’s government, are required 
to show a due regard to his authority, as is doue by merchants 
generally, and nol to commit any nets offensive to the eivil 
and religious institutions of the Sikhs. 

Artiele -4.---Any one purposing fo go the said: route will 
intimate his intention to the agent of either State. and apply 
for a passport, agreeably to a form to be laid downy Jat ing 
obtained which, he may proceed on his journey. ‘Phe mer: 
chants conipg from Amritsar, aud other parts on the right 
bank of the"river Sutlej, are to intimate their infentions to 
the agent of the Mahiriji, at Harike, or other appointed 
places, ond obtain a passport. Chrough him ¢ and merehants 
eoming from: Lindustan, or other parts on the left bank of 
the river Sutlej, willintimute their intentions to the Ebonotur 
whle Company's agent, and obtain a passport Chroagh him, 
As foreigners, and Uindustanis, and Sardars of the proteeted 
Sikh States and elsewhere, are not it the habit of eronstng 
the Sutlej without a passport from the Maliirijits officers, 
it is expected that such persous will hereafter also conforns 
to the sane rule, and not eross without the usual passports, 

Article 5.~-A tariff shall be established exhibiting the 
rae of duties leviable on each description of ierchinidise, 
which, after haying been approved by both Governments, 
is lo be the standard by whieh the superintendents and 
collectors of customs are lo be guidett. 

Article 6.—Merchants are invited to adapt the new route 
with perfeet confidence : no one shall be suffered to molest 
them or unnecessarily fimpede their progress, care being 
laken that they are only detained for the entleetion of the 
duties, in the manner slipulated, at the established stations, 

Article 7. -'The officers who are to be entrusted with te 
collection of the duties and exantination of the yoods on the 
right’ bank of the river shall be stationed af Mit bankot and 
larike 5 ato no other places but these (we stinll bouts in 
transit on the river be Hable to examination of stoppage, 
When the persons in charge of boats stop of thar own aeeors 
to lake ia or give out cargo, the goods will be tinkle to the 
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local transit duty of the Mahiriiji’s government, previously 
to their being landed, as provided in Article 2. The superin- 
tendent. stationed at Mithankot, having examined the cargo, 
will levy the established duty, and grant a passport, with 
a written account of the cargo and freight. On the arrival 
of the boat at Karike, the superintendent of that station 
will compare the passport with the cargo; and whatever 
goods are found in excess will be liable to the payment of 
the established duty, while the rest, having already paid 
duty at Mithankot, will pass on free. The sume rule shall 
be ‘observed in respect to merehandise conveyed from 
Marike by the way of the rivers towards Sind, that what- 
ever may be fixed as the share of duties on the right bunk 
of the river Sutlej, in right of the Maharaja's own dominions 
and of those in allegiance to him, the Mahiraji’s officers will 
collect itat the places appointed. With regard to the sceurity 
and safety of merchants who may adopt this route, the 
Mahiraji’s officers shall afford them every protection in 
their power: and merchants, on halting for the night on 
¢ilher bank of the Sullej, are required, with reference to 
the treaty of friendship which exists between the two States, 
to give notice, and to show their passport to the Thanedar, 
or offiecrs in authority at the place, and request: protection 
for themselves: if, notwilhstanding this preeaution, loss 
should at any dime oceur, a strict inquiry will be made, and 
reclamation sought from those who are blameable. The 
articles of the present treaty for opening the navigation 
of the rivers above mentioned, having, agreeably to  sub- 
sisting relations, been upproved by the Right Honourable 
the Governor-General, shall) be earried into exeention 
accor ingly. 
Dated at Lahore the 26th of December T8352. 
[Sealand signature al. the lop.] 


APPENDIX, XNEX 
SUPPLEMENTARY INDUS NAVIGATION TREATY OF [tod 


Draft of a Supplementary Treaty between the British Govern 
mentand Maharaja Ranjit Singh for establishing a Tail 
on the Indus. (29th November 1834.) 


In conformity with the subsisting relations of friendship, 
as established and confirmed by former treaties, between 
the Honourable the Kast India Company and his Dlighness 
Mahiivijii Ranjit Singh; and whereas in the 5th article of 
the Greatly concluded at Livhore on the 26th day of December 

aqay 
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1882, it was stipulated that a moderate scale of duties 
should be fixed by the two Governments in concert, to be 
levied on all merchandise on transit up and down the rivers 
Indus and Sutlej; the said Governments, being now of 
opinion that, owing to the mexperience of the people of 
these countries in such matters, the mode of levying duties 
then proposed (viz. on the value and quantity of goods) 
could not fail to give rise to mutual misunderstandings and 
reclamations, have, with a view to prevent these results, 
determined to substitute a loll, which shall be levied on all 
boats, with whatever merchandise laden. The following 
articles have therefore becn adopted as supplementary to 
the former treaty; and, in conformity with them, ench 
Government engayes that the toll shell be levied, and its 
amount neither be increased nor diminished except by 
inutual consent. 

Article 1.—A toll of 570 Rs. shall be levied on all bouts 
Jaden with merchandise in transit on the rivers Indus and 
Sutlej] between the sea and Riipar, without reference to 
their size, or to the weight or value of their cargo ; the above 
toll to be divided amony the different States in proportion 
to the extent of territory which they possess on the banks 
of these rivers. a 

Article 2.—The portion of the above toll appertaining: to 
the Lahore Chief in right of his territory on both banks of 
these rivers, as determined in the subjoined sexle, shall be 
levied opposile Lo Mithankot on bowls coming from the seu 
towards Riipar, and in the vicinity of Harike-Pattan on 
belo going from Riipar towards the sea, and at no other 
place — 


In right of territory on the In right of territory on the 
right bank of the rivers left bank of the rivers 
Indus and Sutlej, 155 lis, Indus and Sutlej, the Ma- 
4 ans. hiraji’s shure, of 67 lis, 

15 ans. 9 pic. 


Article 3.—In order to facilitate the realization of the 
toll due to the different States, as well as for the speedy snd 
satisfactory adjustment of any disputes which miay wrise 
connecled with the safety of the navigation and the welfiure 
of the trade by the new route, a British officer will renide 
opposite to Mithankot, and «a native agent on the part of 
the British Government opposite lo Harike-Pattan. These 
officers will be subject to Lhe orders of the British agent at 
Ludhiana ; and the agents who may be appointed to reside 
at those places on the part of the other States concerned 
in the navigation, viz. Bahawalpur and Sind, together with 
those of Lahore, will co-operale with them in the execution 
of their duties. 
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Article 4.--In order to guard against inrposition on the 

art of merchants in making false complaints of being 
plundered of property which formed no part of their cargoes, 
they are required, when taking out their passports, to pro- 
duce an invoice of their cargo, which being duly authenti- 
cated, a copy of it will be annexed to their passports ; and 
wherever their boats may be brought to for the night, they 
are required to give immediate notice to the Thanedars or 
officers of the place, and to request protection for themselves, 
at the same time showing the passports (hey may have 
reecived at Mithankot or Harike, as the case may be. 

Article 5.---Such parts of the 5th, 7th, 9th, and 10th 
articles of the treaty of the 26th of December 1832 as have 
reference to the fixing a duty on the value and quantity of 
nierchandise, and to the mode of its collection, are hereh 
rescinded, and the foregoing articles substituted in their 
place, agreeably to which and the conditions of the preamble 
the toll will be levied. 


N.B.-—A distribution of the shares due to the British 
protected States and the foudatories of the Maharaja on the 
left bank of the Sutlej will be determined hereafter, 


APPENDIX XAAX 


MHS TRIPARTITE TREATY WITH RANJTT SINGH AND 
SHAH SEIUWA OF 1888 


Treaty of Alliance and Friendship between Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh and Shith Shuja-eud-Maull, with the approbation of 
and in concert with the British Government, 

(Done at Lahore, 26th June 1838, signed at 


Simla, 25th June 1888.) 


Wurrnas & treaty was formerly concluded between 
Mahariji Ranjit Singh and Shih Shojii-ul-Mulk, consisting 
of fourteen articles, exclusive of the preamble and the eon- 
clusion: And whereas the execution of the provisions of 
the said treaty was suspended for certain reasons: And 
whereas at this time, Mr. W. H. Macnaghten having been 
deputed by the Right Hanourable George, Lord Auckland, 
GB. Governor-General of India, to the presence of 
Mahiraji Ranjit Singh, and vested with full powers to 
form a treaty, in «# manner consistent with the friendly 
engagements subsisting between the two States, the treaty 
aforesaid is revived, and concluded with certain modifiea- 
tions, and four new articles have been added thereto, with 
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the approbation of and in concert with the British ¢ 0VCMN- 
ment, the provisions whereof, ascertained in the following 
eighteen articles, will be duly and faithfully observed : 
Article 1.—Shih Shuji-ul-Mulk disclaims all title on the 
part of himself, his heirs and successors, and all the Saddozies, 
to all the territories lying on either bank of the river Indus, 
that may be possessed by the Mahirijii, viz. Kashmir, 
including its limits, E., W.,N.,S., logether with the fort of 
Atiock, Chach-Haziira, Khabal, Amb, with ils dependencies, 
on the left bank of the aforesaid river, and on the right bank 
Peshiwar, with the Usufzais territory, the Khatoks, Hasht- 
nagar, Michni, Kohit, Wangen, and all places dependent on 
Peshiiwar, as far as the Khaibar pass, Banna, the Viziri’s 
territory, Daur-Tank, Garang, Kalabaph, and Kbashalgarh, 
with their dependent districts. Dera Ismail BKhin, and 
its dependeney, Kot Mithan, Umar Kot, and their dependent 


territory ; Sanghar, Uarrand-Dajal, Hajipur, Rajanpur, and 
Lhe three Kaches, as well as Mankehra, with its distrief, and 
the provinee of Multiin, situated on the left. bank. These 
countries and places are considered to be the property, and 
Lo form the estate, of the Mahiiriji: the Shiiht neither has 
nor will have any coneern with them ; they belong to the 
Maharaji and his posterity from generation to generation, 

Article 2.0 "Phe people of the country on the other side of 
Khaibar will not be suffered to commit robberies, or aggre 
sions, or any disturbances on this side. Tf any defaulter 
of cither State, who has embezzled the revenue, take refuge 
in the territory of the other, eaeh party engages to surrender 
him, wad no person shall obstruct. the passigee of the stream 
whieh issues out of the Khaibar defile, and supplies the fort 
Of Katehgarh with water necording to uneient usage, 

Article 3.-- As, agreeably (to the treaty extablished 
between the British Government and the Maharaji, ne 
one can cross from the left to the right bank of the Suthej 
without a passport from the Mahiiviji, the same rule shall 
be observed regarding the passage of the Lndus, whose 
witlers join the Sutlej, and no one shall be allowed to eroxs 
the Indus without the Mahirdjii’s permission. 

Article 4. --Regarding Shikarpur and the territery of 
Sind, on the right bank of the Indus, the Shiih will agree 
to abide by whatever may be settled as right! and proper, 
in conformity with the happy relations af friendship: subs 
kisting between the Brilish Government and the Muahiisiji 
through Captain Wade. 

Article Be. -When the Shih shall have establinhed bis 
wulhority in Kitbul and Kandihor, he will anaually wend the 
Maharaja the following articles, viz. 55 high-bered horses 
of approved colour, and pleastud paees Ob Persian sede. 
tas; 7 Persian poniards + 25 poud unless fruits of various 
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kinds, both dry and fresh ; and Sardas or Musk melons, of 
a sweet and delicate flavour (to be sent throughout the year 
by the way of the Kabul river to Peshawar); grapes, 
pomegranates, apples, quinces, almonds, raisins, pistahs or 
chestnuts, an abundant supply of each ; as well as pieces of 
satin of every colour; chogas of fur; kimkhabs wrought 
with gold and silver; and Persian carpets, altogether to 
the number of 101 pieces,—all these articles the Shih will 
continue to send every year to the Mahiriji. 

Article 6.—Each party shall address the other on terms 
of equulity. 

Article '7.—Merchants of Afghiinistan who inay be desir- 
ous of trading to Lahore, Amritsar, or any other parts of the 
Mahiariji’s possessions, shall not be stopped or molested on 
their way; on the contrary, strict. orders shall be issued 
to facilitate their intercourse, and the Maharija engages to 
observe the same line of conduet on his part, in respect to 
traders who may wish to proceed to Afghanistan. 

Article 8.—The Maharaji will yearly send to the Shih the 
following articles in the way of friendship: 55 picces of 
shawls: 25 pieces of muslin: 117 dupattas; 5 pieces of 
kamkhab; 5 sears; 5 turbans; 55 loads of Bara rice 
(peculiar to Peshiiwar). 

Article ®.) Any of the Mahiiriji’s officers, who may be 
deputed to Afghiinistan to purchase horses, or on any olher 
business, as wellas those who may be sent by the Shik into 
the Punjab, for the purpose of purchasing piece goods, or 
shawls, &e., to the amount of 11,000 rupees, will be treated 
by both sides with due attention, and every facility will be 
wfforded to them in the exeeution of their comumission. 

Article 10. Whenever the armies of the two States may 
happen to be assembled at the sume place, on no account 
shall the slaughter of kine be permitled to take place. 

Article 11.0 In the event of the Shih taking an auxiliary 
force from Che Mahiiniji, whatever booty may be acquired 
from the Birakzais in jewels, horses, armas, grew and small, 
shall be equally divided bet ween the two contracting parties. 
If the Shih should sueeced in obtaining possession of their 
property, without the assistance of the Mahiiriji’s troops, 
the Shih agrees lo send a portion of it by bis own agent to 
the Mahivaijii in the way of friendship. 

Article 12. An exehiange of nissions charged with letters 
and presents shall constantly take place between the two 

yerties, 

Article 18. Should the Mahirija require the aid of any 
of the Shih‘s troops in furtherance of the objects content 
plated by (his treaty, the Shah engages to send & force 
commanded by one of his principal offteers sin Tike tanner 
the Malitra ja will furnish the Shah, when required, with 
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an auxiliary foree, composed of Muhammadans, and com- 
manded by one of the principal officers, as far as Kalnl, in 
furtherance of the objects contemplated by this treaty. 
When the Maharaja may go to Peshiwar, the Shah will 
depute a Shahzada to visit. him, on whieh occasions the 
Maharaja will receive and dismiss him with the honour and 
consideration due to his rank and dignity. 

Article 14.—The friends and enenues of each of Une three 
high powers, thatis lo say, the British and Silkh ( rovernments, 
and Shih Shujii-ul-Mulk, shall be the friends and enemiesofall, 

Article 15.—Shih Shuji-ul-Mulk engages, after the 
attainment of his objeel, to pay without fail fo Uhe Mahi- 
raja the sum of two lacs of rupees, of the Nanakshohi or 
Kaldar currency, calewlating from the date on whieh the 
Sikh troops may be dispatched for the purpose of reinstating 
his Majesty in Kabul, in consideration of the Mahirija 
stationing a foree of not Tess than 5,000 men, eayalry and 
infantry, of the Muhamimadan persuasion, within Che linits 
of the Peshawar territory, for the support of the Shith, and 
to be sent to the aid of his Majesty, whenever the British 
Government, in coneert. and eounsel with the Mahiirifii, 
shall deem their aid necessary 5 and when any rmnatter of 
great importance may arise to the westward, sueh measures 
will be adopted with regard to it as may seem expedient and 
proper ut the time to the British and Sikh Governments. In 
the event of the Maharijii’s requiring the aid of any of the 
Shith's troops, a deduction shall be made from the subsidy 
proportioned to the period for whieh such aid may be afforded, 
and the British Government holds itself resxponsible fer the 
punctual payment of theabove sum annually to the Mahitrijii, 
s0 long as Lhe provisions of this treaty are duly observer, 

Article 16.—Shih Shuji-ul-Miulk agrees to relinquish for 
himself, his heirs, and successors, all elas of supremacy 
and arrears of tribute over the country now held by the 
Amirs of Sind (whieh will continue to belong to the Anitrs 
and their suecessors in perpeluity), on condition of the 
payment to him by the Amirs of such @& sum ak may be 
determined under the mediation of the British Government, : 
1,500,000 of rupees of such payment being made over by him 
to Maharaji Ranjit Singh. On these payments being ecm. 

Heted, article 4th of the treaty of the 12th Mareh t888! will 
¢ considered cancelled, and the customary interchange of 
letters and suilable presents between the Mahiiraja and the 
Airs of Sind shall be maintained as heretofore, 

Article 17.—When Shih Shuji-uleMulk shall bave sue. 
ceeded in establishing his authority in Afghiinistan, he shall 
not attael or molest his nephew, Che miler of Terfit, in the 
possession of the terrilories now subject lo his Government, 


1 Between Shih Shuja and Ranjit Sigh, 
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Article 18.—Shah Shuji-ul-Mulk binds himself, his heirs, 
and successors, to refrain from entering into negotiations 
with any foreign State without the knowledge and consent 
of the British and Sikh Governments, and to oppose any 
power having the design to invade the British and Sikh 
territories by force of arms, to the utmost of his ability. 

The three powers, partics to this treaty, namely, the 
British Government, Mahirajii Ranjit Singh, and Shih 
Shuji-ul-Mulk, cordially agree to the foregoing articles. 
There shall be no deviations from them, and in that case 
the present treaty shall be considered binding for ever, and 
this Lreaty shall come into operation from and after the 
date on which the seals and signatures of the three con- 
tracting parties shall have been affixed thereto. 

Done at Lahore, this 26th day of June, in the year of our 
Lord 1838, corresponding with the 15th of the month of 
Asarh 1895, ers of Bikarmajit. 

Ratified by the Right Lonourable the Governor-General 
at Simla, on the 23rd day of July, A.p. 18388. 

(Signed) AUCKLAND. 
RANuIT SINGIL 
SWUTA-ULeMULK, 


APPENDIX XXNXI 
INDUS AND SUTLED TOLL AGREEMENT OF 1830 


lgreement entered into with the Government of Lahore, regara- 
ing the Duties to be levied on the Transit of Merchandise 
by the Rivers Suttle] and Indus, in modification of the 
Supplementary Articles of the Treaty of 18382. (Dated 
19th May 1889.) 

Ovsseerions having been urged ayninst the levy of the 
same duty on boat of a small as on one of a large size, and 
the merchants having solicited that the duties might be 
levied on the maundnge, or measurement, of the boats, or 
on the value of the goods, it is therefore agreed, that here- 
after the whole duty shall be paid at one place, and either 
at Ladhiana, or Kerozepore, or at) Mithankot ; and that the 
duty be levied on the merchandise, and not on the boats, as 
follows +— 


Pashmina . ‘ © permaund 10) rupees. 
Opium. ; , ; es 7h rupecs, 
~Indigo é , : a 2§ ruipecs. 
Dried fruits : ' 1 rupee. 
Superior silks, miuslins, broad- 

cloth, &e.  . : ; ie 6 annas, 
Inferior silks, cottons, chintzes “i 4 annas, 
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On Exports from the Punjab 


Sugar, ghi, oil, drugs, ginger, saffron, 
and cotton . : permaund -tannas, 


Madder . : ‘ . iG 8 shan. 
Grain , : : ‘ 2 Annas, 


On Imports from Bombay 
All imports whatever . » permeaund annus. 


APPENDIX XXAII 
INDUS AND SUTLIS TOLL AGREEMENT OF [N40 


Treaty between the Lahore and British Governments, regarding 
the leoy of Transit Duties on Boats navigating the Sutle] 
and Indus. (Dated 27th June 18K.) 


Former.y 2 treaty was executed by the Right Ponour. 
able Lord W. Cavendish Bentinck, the Governor-General of 
India, on the Lith of Piis Sambat 1880 (corresponding with 
A. D. 1832), through Colonel, then Captain, Wade, concerning 
the navigation of the Sullej and the Sind rivers ins the 
Khiilsn territory, in concurrence with the wishes of both 
the friendly and allied Governments, Another treaty on the 
subject was subsequently executed, through the same officer, 
in Sambat 1891) (corresponding with a. op. T8846), fixing a 
duty on every mereantile boat, independent. of the quantity 
Of ita freight and the nature of its merehandise. A third 
treaty was executed on this subjeet, In aecordanee with the 
wishes of both Governments, on the arrival of Mr, Clerk, 
Agent to the Governor-General at. the Durbar, In May 1830, 
adjusting the rate of duties on merchandise aceording to 
quantity and kind ; and it was also specified that no further 
reduction of those rates should be proposed between the 
Lwo Governments, On the visit of that gentleman to the 
Kchilsa Durbar at Amritsar, in Jith Sambut 1497 (corre. 
sponding with May 1840), the diffleultios and inconveniences 
which seemed to result to trade under the system proposed 
last year, in consequence of the obstruetion to boate for the 
purpose of search, and the ignorance of traders, and the 
difficulty of adjusting duties according to the different kinds 
of articles freighted in these boats, were all stuted s and that 
gentleman proposed Lo revise that system, by fixkage a seule 
of duties proportionate to the measureniont of boats, and 
not on the kind of commodities, if this arrangement should 
be approved of by both Governments, Having reported to 
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his Government the cireumstance of the case, he now drew 
up a schedule of the rate of duties on the mereantile boats 
navigating the rivers Sind and Sutlej, and forwarded it for 
the consideration of this friendly Durbar: the Khalsa 
Government, therefore, with a due regard to the established 
alliance, having added a few sentences in accordance with 
the late treaties, and agreeably to what is already well under- 
stood, has signed and sealed the sehedule ; and it shall 
never be liable to any contradiction, difference, change, or 
wlteration without the eoneurrence and consent of both 
Governments, in consideration of mutual advantages, upon 
condition it docs not interfere with the established custom 
duties at Amritsar, Lahore, and other inland places, or the 
other rivers in the Kbilsa territory. 


Article 1. Grain, wood, limestone, will be free from duty. 

Article 2.- ~With exeeption of the above, every commodity 
to pay duty according to the measurement of the boat. 

Article 3.-- Duty on a boat not exceeding 50 maunds of 
freight proceeding from the foot of the Hills, Rupar, or 
Iauthifina to Mithankot or Rojhiin, or from Rojhin or 
Mithankol to the foot of the Hills, Rijpar, or Ladhiaina, will 
be 50 rupees; viz. 
Irom the foot of the Hills to Kerozepore, or buck 20 rupees. 
Krom Ferozepore to Bahiiwalpur, or buck - 45 
Krom Bahfwalpur to Mithankot or Rojhiin, 

or bitek ‘ . ‘ . ; - 15 


94 


+4 


The whole trip, up or down = 50) rupees. 
extumie 


Duty on a boat above 250 maunds, but not exceeding 
500 maunods: from the foot of the Tits, Ritpar, or Ludhiiina 
40 Mithankot. or Rojhin, or from Rojhiin or Mithankot to 
the foot of the Hills, Rapar, or Ladhiitna, will be 100 rupees, 
VIA. 


rom the foot of the THI]s to FPerogepore or back 40 rupees. 


Krom Ferozepore to Bahiwalpur or back . 80 4 
From Bahiwalpur to Mithankot or Rojhiin, or 
buck . ‘ ; : : » BO yy 


The whole trip, up or down 10000 4, 


Duty on all boats above 500 maunds will be 150 rupecs, 
vin. 


from the foot of the Hills to Ferozepore, or 


back . : ; ; . . . 60 rupecs. 
Krom Kerozepore to Bahiwalpuar, or buck ~ oo, 
From Bahiwalpur to Mithankot or Rojhiin, 

or buck , ¢ 1 ‘ * » 45 a" 


The whole trip, up ordown = 150 rupees. 
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Article 4.—Boats to be classed 1, 2, or 8, and the same to 
be writtcn on the boat, and every boat to be registered. 
Article 5.—These duties on merchandise frequenting the 
Sutlej and Sind are not to interfere with the duties on the 
banks of other rivers, or with the established inland custoni- 
houses throughout the Khilsa territory, which will remain 
on their usual footing. 
Dated 13th Aser Sambat 1897, corresponding with 
27th June 18 10. 


APPENDIX XXXIII 
DECLARATION OF WAR OF 18% 


Proclamation by the Governor-General af Tntlia. 


Camp, Lashkari Khiin ki Sarai, 
December Wilt, 1445, 


Tue Beitish Government has ever been on terms of friend- 
ship with that of the Punjab. 

In the year 1809, 2 treaty of amity and concord was 
eoncluded between the British Government and the Tate 
Mahiriijii Ranjit Singh, the conditions of which have always 
been faithfully observed by the British Government, and 
were scrupulously fulfilled by the late Mahiriija, 

The same friendly relations have been maintained with 
the successors of Mabirijii Ranjit. Singh by the British 
Government up to the present tine, 

Sinee the death of the late Mahiirijit Sher Singh, the 
disorganized state of the Lahore Government has nace it 
incumbent on the Governor-General in Council to adopt 
precautionary measures for the protection of the British 
frontier: the nature of these measures, and the cause of 
their adoption, were, at the time, fully explained to the 
Lahore Durbar. 

Notwithstanding the disorganized state of the Lahore 
Government during the last two years, and many ment 
unfriendly proceedings on the part of the Durbar, the 
Governor-General in Couneil has continued to evince his 
desire Lo maintain the relations of amity and concord which 
had so long existed between the two States, for the moatiasl 
interests and happiness of both, He has shown, on every 
oeeasion, the utmost forbearance, from consideration to the 
helpless state of the infant Mahiriijaé Dalip Singh, when 
the British Government had recognized as the successor to 
the late Mahiirijii Sher Singh. 

The Governor-General in Couneil sincerely deatred to aee 
a strong Sikh Government re-ostablished in the Punjab, able 
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tu control its army, and to protect its subjects; he had not, 
up to the present moment, abandoned the hope of seeing 
that important objegt effected by the patriotic efforts of 
the Chiefs and people of that country. 

The Sikh army recently marched from Lahore tuwards 
the British frontier, as it was alleged, by the orders of the 
Durbar, for the purpose of invading the British territory. 

The Governor-General’s agent, by direction of the Gover- 
nor-Gencral, demanded an explanation of this movement, 
and no reply being returned within a reasonable time, the 
demand was repeated. The Governor-General, unwilling to 
believe in the hostile intentions of the Sikh Government, to 
which no provocation had been given, refrained from taking 
any measures which might have a tendency to embarrass 
the Government of the Maharaji, or to induce collision 
between the two States. 

When no reply was given to the repeated demand for ex- 
planation, while active military preparations were continued 
at Lahore, the Governor-Geucral considered it necessary to 
order the advance of troops towards the fronticr, to reinforce 
the frontier posts. 

The Sikh army has now, without a shadow of provocation, 
invaded the British territories. 

The Governor-General must therefore take measures for 
effectually protecting the British provinces, for vindicating 
the authority of the British Government, and for punishing 
the violators of treaties and the disturbers of the public 

OMLOL 

The Governor-General hereby declares the possessions of 
Maharaji Dalip Singh, on the left or British bank of the 
Sullej, confiseated and annexed, to the British territories, 

The Governor-General will respect the existing rights of 
all Jigirdars, Zamindirs, and tenants in the said posses- 
Kions, who, by the course they now pursue, evinee their 
fidelity to the British Government. 

The Governor-General hereby calls upon all the Chiefs 
and Sardars in the protected territorics to co-operate cordially 
with the British Government for the punishment of the 
common enemy, und for the maintenance of order in these 
States, Those of the Chiefs who show alacrity and fidelity 
in the discharge of this duty, which they owe to the pro- 
tecting power, will find their interests promoted thereby : 
and those who take a contrary course will be treated as 
enemies to the British Government, and will be punished 
accordingly. 

The inhabitants of all the territories on the left bank of 
the Sutlej are hereby direeted to abide peaceably in their 
respective villages, where they will receive efficient pro- 
tection by the British Government. All parties of men 
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found in armed bands, who can give no satisfactory aceount 
of their proceedings, will be treated as disturbers of the 
public peace. es 

All subjects of the British Government, and those who 
possess estates on both sides the river Sutlej, who, by their 
faithful adherence to the British Government, may be liable 
to sustain loss, shall be indemnified and seeured in all their 
just rights and privileges. 

On. the other hand, all subjects of the British Governinent 
who shall continuc in the service of the Lahore State, and 
who disobey the proclamation by not immediately returning 
to their allegiance, will be liable to have their property on 
this side the Sutlej confiscated, and themselves declared to 
be aliens and enemies of the British Government. 


APPENDIX XXXIV 
FIRST TREATY WITH LAHORE OF 1846 


Treaty between the British Government and the Stale of 
Lahore, concluded at Lahore, on March Oth, 1846, 


Whirtas the treaty of amity and coneord, whieh was 
coneluded between the British Government and the hile 
Maharaji Ranjit Singh, the ruler of shore, in 1800, was 
broken by the unprovoked aggression op the British provinges 
of the Sikh army, in December last: And whereas, on that 
oceasion, by the proclamation dated the 13th of December, 
the territories then in the occupation of the Mahiirijit of 
Lahore, on the left or British bank of the river Sutlej, were 
confiscated and annexed to the British provinces sand, 
since that time, hostile operations have been prosecuted hy 
the two Governments, the one against the other, which have 
resulted in the occupation of Lahore by the British troops : 
And whereas it has been determined that, upon certain 
conditions, peace shall be re-established between the two 
Governments, the following treaty of peace between the 
IIlonourable English Hast India Company, and Mahirajit 
Dalip Singh Bahadur, and his children, heirs, wad successors, 
has been concluded, on the part of the Honourable Company, 
by Frederick Currie, Hsq., and Brevet-Major Henry Mont- 
gomery Lawrenee, by virlue of full powers lo that effect 
vested in them by the Right Llonourable Sir Henry Hardinge:. 
G.C.B., one of [ler Britannie Majesty’s most’ Honourable 
Privy Council, Governor-General, appointed by the Honawue- 
ible Company to direet. and control all their affairs in the 
Just Indies 5 and, on the part of his Highness the Mahibeajit 
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Dulip Singh, by Bhai Rim Singh, R&j& Lal Singh, Sardar 
Tej Singh, Sardar Chattar Singh Atariwala, Sardar Ranjor 
Singh Majithia, Diwin Dina Nath, and Fakir Nir-ud-din, 
vested with full powers and authority on the part of his 
Highness. 

Article 1.—There shall be perpetual peace and friendship 
between the British Government, on the one part, and 
ae Dalip Singh, his heirs and successurs, on the 
other. 

Article 2.—The Muharijii of Lahore renounces for him- 
self, his heirs and sueeessors, all claim to, or connexion 
with, the territories lying to the south of the river Sutlej, 
and engages never to have any concern with those territories, 
or the inhabitants thereof, 

Article 3.—~The Maharij& cedes to the Honourable Com- 
pany, in perpetual sovereignty, all his forts, territories, and 
rights, in the Doaib, or country, hill and plain, situate be- 
tween the rivers Beis and Sutlej. 

Article 4.—The British Government having demanded 
from the Lahore State, as indemnification for the expenses 
of the war, in addition to the cession of territory deseribed 
in Article 3, payment of one and a half crores of rupees ; 
and the Lahore Government being unable to pay the whole 
of this sum at this Lime, or to give security satisfactory to 
the British Government for its eventual payment; the 
Maharaja eedes to the Honourable Company, in perpetual 
sovercignty, as equivalent for one crore of rupees, all his 
forts, territories, rights, and interests, in the hill eountrics 
which are situale between the rivers Beis and Indus, in- 
eluding the provinces of Kashmir and Heaziira. 

Article 5.---The Mahiiraja will pay to the British Govern- 
ment the sum of fifty lues of rupees, on or before the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty. 

Article 6. ---The Mahiirija engages to disband the mutinous 
troops of the Lahore army, taking from them their arms 3 
and his Highness agrees to reorganize the regular, or Ain, 
regiments of infantry, upon the system, and aceording to 
the regulations as to pay and allowances, observed in the 
Lime of the late Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The Maharaja 
further engages to piy up al arrears to the soldiers that are 
discharged under the provisions of this article. 

Article 7. --The regular army of the Lahore State shall 
henceforth be limited to 25 battalions of infantry, consisting 
of 800 bayonets cach, with 12,000 cavalry : this number at 
no time to be exceeded without the concurrence of the British 
Government. Should it be necessary at any time, for any 
posal cause, that this force should be inereased, the cause 
shall be fully explained to the British Government 5; and, 
when the special necessity shall have passed, the regular 
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troops shall be again reduced to the standard specified in 
the former clause of this article. 

Article 8.~The Mahiraji will surrender to the British 
Government all the guns, thirty-six in number, whieh have 
been pointed against the British troops, and whieh, having 
been placed on the right bank of the river Sutlej, were not 
captured at the battle of Sobraon. 

Article 9.—The control of the rivers Beis and Sutlej, 
with the continuations of the latter river, commonly called 
the Ghara and Panjnad, to the confluence of the Indus at 
Mithankot, and the control of the Indus from Mithankot 
Lo the borders of Baluchistan, shall, in respect to tolls and 
ferries, rest. with the British Government, ‘The provisions 
of this arti¢le shall not interfere wilh the passage of boats 
belonging to the Lahore Government on the suid rivers, for 
the purposes of traffie, or the conveyanee of passengers Up 
and down their course. Regarding the ferries between the 
two countries respectively, at the several ghiits of the suid 
rivers, it is agreed that the British Government, after 
defraying all the expenses of management and extablish- 
ments, shall account to the Lahore Government for one-half 
of the net profits of the ferry collections. The provisions of 
this article have no reference to the ferries on that part of the 
river Sutlej which forms the boundary of Bahiiwalpur ane 
Lahore respectively. 

Article 10, —If the British Government should, at any 
time, desire to pass troops through the territories gf his 
Highness the Mahiriji for the protection of the Britixh 
Lerritories, or those of their allies, the British troops shistl, 
on such special ocensions, die notiee bony given, be allawed 
Lo pass through the Lahore territorios, In such case, the 
officers of the Lahore State will afford (ucilities in at 
supplies and boats for the passage of rivers ¢ and the British 
Government will pay the full price of all such provisions 
and bouts, and will make fair compensation for all private 
property that may be endamaged. The British Governtuent 
will inoreover observe all due consideration to the Ate ante 
feelings of the inhabitants of those tracts through which the 
ArMLY WY PAB. 

Article 11.--The Mahiirija engages never to take, dr 
retain, in his service, any British subject, nor the subject of 
any Kuropean or American State, withoul the consent at 
the British Government. 

Article 12.- Ln consideration of the services readered by 
Rija Gulib Singh of Jami to the Luhore State, towards 
procuring the restoration of the relations of amity between 
the Lahore and British Governments, the Mabiraji hereby 
agrees to recognize, the independent sovereignty of Haj 
Gulii Singh, in sueh territories and districts ia the ddtly an 
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may be made over to the said RGjé Gulab Singh by separate 
agreement between himself and the British Government, 
with the dependencies thereof, whieh may have been in 
the R&ji’s possession since the time of the late Maharaja 
Karak Singh: and the British Government, in consideration 
of the good conduct of R&jé Gulab Singh, also agrees to 
recognize his independence in such territories, and to admit 
him to the privileges of a separate treaty with the British 
Government, 

Article 18.— In the event of any dispute or difference 
arising between the Lahore State and Raéjé Gulib Singh, 
the same shall be referred to the arbitration of the British 
Government; and by its decision the Mulirajii engages 
to abide. 

Article 14.—~The limits of the Lahore territories shall not 
he, at any time, changed, without the concurrence of the 
British Government. 

Artiele 15. -The British Government will not exercise any 
interference in the internal administration of the Lahore 
State; but in all cases or questions which may be referred 
to the British Government, the Governor-General will give 
the aid of bis adviee and good offices for the furtherance 
of the interests of the Lahore Government. 

Article 16,0 The subjects of either State shall, on visiting 
Lhe territories of the other, be on the footing of the subjects 
of the most favoured mation. 

This trendy, consisting of sixteen articles, hus been this 
day settled by Frederick Currie, Hsq., and Brevet-Major 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the direetions 
of the Right Honourable Sire Uenry Hardinge, G.C.B., 
Governor-General, on the enh of the British Government, 5 
und by Bhai Rim Singh, Raji Lil Singh, Sardar Tej Singh, 
Sardar Chatlar Singh Atariwala, Sardar Ranjor Singh 
Majithia, Diwin Dina Nath, and lakie Niir-ud-din, on the 
yort of the Mahiriji Dalip Singh ; and the said treaty has 
cen this day ratified by the seal of the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B,, Governor-General, and by 
that of his Highness Mahfiriji Dalip Singh. 

Done at Lahore, this 0th day of March, in the year of 
our Lord 1846, corresponding with the loth day of Rabi-ul- 
awal 126%, Hijri, and ratified on Uhe same duy. 


Lol 
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APPENDIS. ANAY 


SUPPLEMENTARY ARTICLES "PO PLINP TREATY WEEE 
LAHORE OF LSE 


Articles of Agreement concluded between the British Guvernment 
and the Lahore Durbar, on the Wth of Mareh isto, , 


Wreress the Lahore Government has solieited the 
Governor-General to Jeave a British foree at Lahore, for 
the protection of the Mahdiri}i’s person and of the eapital, 
Lill the reorganization of the Lahore arms, aeeording to 
the provisions of Article 6 of the treaty of Lahore, dated 
the 9th instant: And whereas the Governer-Geueral hus, 
on certain conditions, consented fo the measure: And 
whereas it is expedient that certain matters concerning: the 
territories ceded by Articles 8 and & of the aforesaid treaty 
should be speeifieally determined 5 the following: eight 
articles of agreement have this day been concluded bel ween 
the afore-mentioned contracting parties. 


Artiele 1. - The British Government shall leave at Lahore, 
Lill the close of the current year, ACD. ERIG, such foree ain 
shall seem ¢o the Governor-General adequate for the purpase 
Of protecting the person of the Mahiirija, and the induadi- 
taunts of the city of Lahore, during Qhe reorganization of (he 
Sikh army, in veeordance with the provisions of Article @ 
OF the treaty of Lahore > that foree to he withdriwe wt any 
convenient time before the expiration of the sear, if the 
object to be fulfilled shall, in the opinion of the Durlasr, 
have been oblained + but the foree shall nat be detuned at 
Lahore beyond the expiretion of the current year, 

Article 2.0 ‘The Lahore Government agrees that the forer 
left at Lahore, for the purpose specified in the Pooraepee stays 
infiels, shall be placed in full possension of the fort and the 
eity of Lahore, and that the Lahore troops shall he renioved 
from within the eily. The Lahore Government cnyiages to 
furnish convenient quarters for the oftieers and men of the 
suid foree, and to pay to (he British Governiunent sail the 
CXtira expenses, in regard to the said foree, whieli au be 
ineurred by the Brilish Government, ie eonseqnenes ol fear 
troops being employed away from their own eantonment 
and in a foreign territory. 

Articles 3.) The Lahore Government engages tas apply 
itself immediately and earnestly to the reurguntization af its 
aray, aeeording to the preseribed conditions, and to ent 
muniente fully with the British authorities left at Lahore, 
as to the progress of saeh reorganization, sudo do the 
location of Che troops. 
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Article 4.—If the Lahore Government fails in the perfor- 
mance of the conditions of the foregoing article, the British 
Government shall be at liberty to withdraw the force from 
Lahore, at any time before the expiration of the period 
specified in Article 1. 

Article 5.—The British Government agrees to respect the 
bona fide rights oft hose Jagirdirs within the territories 
ceded by Articles 3 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, dated 
9th instant, who were attached to the families of the late 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Kharak Singh, and Sher Singh; 
and the British Government will maintain those Jagirdars 
in their bona fide possessions, during their lives. 

Article 6.—The Lahore Government shall receive the 
assistance of the British local authorities in recovering the 
arrears of revenue justly due to the Lahore Government 
from their Kardars and managers in the territories ceded 
by the provisions of Articles 8 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, 
to the close of the Kharif harvest of the current year, viz. 
1902, of the Sambat Bikarmajit. 

Article 7%—The Lahore Government shall be at liberty 
to remove from the forts in the territories specified in the 
foregoing article, all treasure and state property, with the 
exception of guns. Should, however, the British Govern- 
ment desire to retain any part of the said property, they 
shall be at liberty to do so, paying for the same ai a fair 
valuation ; and the British officers shall give their assistance 
to the Lahore Government, in disposing on the spot of such 
part of the aforesaid property as the Lahore Government 
may not wish to remove, and the British officers may not 
desire to retain. 

Article 8 Commissioners shall be mmediately appointed 
by the two Governments, to settle and lay down the boun- 
dary between the two States, as defined by Article 4 of the 
treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March 1846. 


APPENDIX XXXVI 


TREATY WITH GULAB SINGH OF 1846 


Treaty between the British Government and Maharaja Guldb 
Singh, concluded at Amritsar, on 16th March 1846. 


TREATY between the British Government on the one part, 
and Maharaji Gulab Singh of Jammii on the other, con- 
cluded, on the part of the British Government, by Frederick 
Currie, Esq., and Brevet-Major Henry Montgomery Law- 
rence, acting under the orders of the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., one of Her Britannic Majesty’s 

pdg 
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most Honourable Privy Council, Governor-General, appoin 
ted by the Honourable Company to direct and control all 
their affairs in the Kast Indies, and by Alahiraji Gulab 
Singh in person. 

Article 1.--The British Government transicrs and makes 

over, for ever, in’ independent possession, da Muhiiraji 

* Gulib Singh, and the heirs male of his body. alt the hilly or 
mountainous country, with its dependencies, situated to 
the eastward of the river Indus, and west ward of the river 
Ravi, including Chamba and exeladiog Lithudk being part of 
the territory ¢eded to the British Government by the Lahore 
State, aceording to the provisions of Article fof the treaty 
of Lahore, dated 0th Mareh 1446. 

Articles 2.0 “Phe eastern boundary of the traet transferred 
by the foregoing article to Mahdnijit Gallib Singh shall be 
laid down by commissioners appotated ti the Britieh 
Government and Mahiiriji Gulith Sah respectisely, for 
that purpose, and shall be defined ina separate anpagement, 
after survey, 

Article 3.) In consideration of the transfer wade te him 
and his heirs by Che provisions of the foregoing articles, 
Mahdriiji Gulf Singh will pay fo the British Gosernmeie 
the sum of seventy-five dacs af rupees (Nainukshahiy, fifty 
lacs to be paid on ratifieantion of this treats and twoents dive 
lacs ono or befere the Ist of Oetober of the eurrent veut, 
Ath ESE. 

Article 4. The limits of the lerrituries of Matouright Galak 
Singh shall not be at oany time changed without the eon 
eurrenee Gf the British Government, 

Article 5.0 Mahieiji Gali Singh will refer te Che eld 
tration of the British Goverment any dinpites or cptieatiitin 
that may aris between himself and the Geserument of 
Lahore, or aoy other seighhauring State, and will abide by 
the ceeision of the British Governiteut, 

Article 6. Muabiiriijit Gulab Singh engayes for hitaself and 
heirs, lo join, with the whole of las niilitury fares, the Heitinh 
troops, When employed within the hilln, or in the tersitarion 
njoining: bin ater aH 

Article 7, Muahiriijit Gully ek chyagern never tu take, 
or retain, da his serviee any British subject, nor the subject 
afany Buropean or Aruericin Stute, aitheat the eansent of 
the British Geavernment, 

Article 8. Malutriijii Golib Singts engages to reapeet, in 
regard to the territory triusferred to hing the provides of 
Articles 5, 6, and 7, of the separate engaperent: between 
the British Government ant the Ladiese Darter, dated 
Pith March 446, 

Arties @ The dtritish Goserament will ise ite add to 
ae Gulib Singh, in protectim: hee ternturcioa from 
extern enomicn, 
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Article 10.—Maharija Gulab Singh acknowledges“ the 
supremacy of the British Government, and will, in toket, of 
such supremacy, present annually to the British Government. 
one horse, twelve perfect shawl goats of approved breed (six 
inale and six female), and three pairs of Kashmir shawls. 

This treaty, consisting of ten articles, has been this day 
settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet-Major Henry 
Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions of the 
Right Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., Governor- 
General, on the part of the British Government, and by 
Maharaji Gulab Singh in person; and the said treaty has 
been this day ratified by the seal of the Right Honourable 
Sit enry Hardinge, G.C.B., Governor-General. 

Done at Amritsir, this 16th day of March, in the year of 
our Lord 1846, corresponding with the 17th day of Rabi-ul- 
awwal, 1262, Hijri. 


= 


id 


APPENDIX XXXVITI 
SECOND TREATY WITH LAILORE OF 1846 


Foreign Department, Camp, Bhyrowal Ghit, on the 
left Bank of the Beis, the 22nd December 1846. 


Tire late Governor of Kashinir, on the part of the Lahore 
State, Shaikh Imiim-ud-din, having resisted by force of arms 
the occupation of the provinee of Kashmir by Maharaja 
Gulib Singh, the Lahore Government was called upon to 
coerce their subject, and to make over the province to the 
representative of the British Government, m fulfilment of 
tere of the treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March 

46. 

A British foree was employed to support. and aid, if neces- 
sury, the combined forces of the Lahore State and Maharaja 
Gulab Singh in the above operations. 

Shaikh fmam-udedin intimated to the British Government 
that, he was acting under orders reecived from the Lahore 
Durbar in the course he was pursuing ; and stated that the 
insurrection had been instigated by written instructions 
received by him from the Wazir Raji Lal Singh. 

Shaikh Imém-ud-din surrendered to the British agent on 
a guarantee from that officer, that if the Shaikh could, as he 
asserted, prove that his acts were in accordance with his 
instructions, and that the opposition was instigated by the 
Lahore minister, the Durbar should not be permitted to 
infliet upon him, either in his person or his property, any 
penalty on account of his conduct on this occasion. The 
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British agent pledged his Government. to a full and impartial 
investigation of the matter. 

A public inquiry was instituted into the facts adduced by 
Shaikh Imim-ud-din, and it. was fully established that Rij 
Lal Singh did secretly instigate the Shaikh to oppose the 
occupation by Mahiiriiji Gulab Singh of the province of 
Kashunir. 

The Governor-General immediately demanded) that the 
Ministers and Chiefs of the Lahore State should depose nod 
exile to the British provinces the Wazir Raji Lal Singh. 

His Lordship consented to accept the deposition of Rigi 
Lil Singh as an atonement for the attempt to infringe the 
Lreaty by the seeret intrigues and machinations of the Wazir, 
Ttewns not proved that. the other members of the Durbar had 
cognizanee of the Waztr's proceedings ; and the conduet of 
the Sardars, and of the Sikh army in the late qperations 
for quelling the Kashmir insurrection, and removing the 
obstacles to the fulfilment of the treaty, proved: that the 
criminality of the Wazir was not. participated in by the Sith 
nation. 

The Ministers and Chiefs unanimously deereed, und 
earried into immediate effect, the deposition of the Wazir. 

After a few days’ deliberations, refative to the means of 
forming & government at Lahore, the remaining members 
of the Durbar, i concert, with all the Sardars and Chiels of 
the State, solicited the interference: and aid of the Uritish 
Government for the maintenance of an administration, and 
the protection of the Mahiriji Dalip Singh during the 
minority of his Highness. 

This solieitation by the Durbar and Chiefk fins led to the 
teniporary miodifieation of the relations between the British 
Government and that of Lahore, established by the treaty af 
the 9th March of the present venr. 

The terms and conditions of this morlifiestion are set 
forth in the following articles of agreement. 


Articles of -lgreement concluded bebwoen the British Government 
and the Lahore Durbar on Vth December Us. 


Whereas the Lahore Durbar and the principal Chiefs and 
Sirdars of the State have, in express terms, Comiuntncnted 
to the British Government their anxious desire that. the 
Governor-General should give bis aid and his assistance te 
maintain the administration of the Lahore State during the 
minority of Muhiriji Dalip Singh, and buve declared: this 
these ta be a ee Te for the matnfenunee of the 
government: And wherens the GovernarGanenb dias, under 
certain conditions, consented fo pise the aid and assistance 
solicited, the following articles of agreement, in medifiention 
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of the articles of agreement executed at Lahore on the 11th 
March last, have been concluded, on the part of the British 
Government, by Frederick Currie, Esy., Secretary to the 
Government of India, and Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Mont- 
gomery Lawrence, C.B., Agent to the Governor-General, 
North-West Fronticr, by virtue of full powers to that effect 
vested in them by the Right Honourable Viscount Hardinge, 
G.C.B., Governor-General, and on the part of his Highness 
Maharaja Dalip Singh, by Sardar Tej Singh, Sardar Sher 
Singh, Diwin Dina Nath, Fakir Ntir-ud-din, Rai Kishan 
Chand, Sardar Ranjor Singh Majithin, Sardar Atar Singh 
Kaliwala, Bhai Nidhan Singh, Sardar Khin Singh Majithia, 
Sardar Shamsher Singh, Sardar Lal Singh Muraria, Sardar 
Kehar Singh Sindhianwala, Sardar Arjin Singh Rangran- 
glia, acting with the unanimous consent and concurrence of 
the Chiefs and Sardars of the State assembled at Lahore. 

Article 1.—All and every part of the treaty of peace 
between the British Government and the State of Lahore, 
bearing date the 9th day of March 1846, except in so far as 
it may be temporarily modified in respect to clause 15 of the 
said treaty by this engagement, shall remain binding upon 
the two Governments. 

Article 2.—A British officer, with an efficient establishment 
of assistants, shall be appointed by the Governor-General to 
remain at Lahore, which officer shall have full authority 
a direct and control all matters in every department of the 
State. 

Article 3.—Every attention shall be paid, in conducting 
the administration, to the feelings of the people, to preserv~ 
ing the national institutions and customs, and to maintain 
the just rights of all classes. 

Article 4.—Changes in the mode and details of admini- 
stration shall not be made, exeept when found necessary 
for effecting the objects set forth in the foregoing clause, 
and for securing the just dues of the Lahore Government. 
These details shall be conducted by native officers as at 
present, who shall be appointed and = superintended by 
a Council of Regency, composed of leading Chiefs and 
Sardars, acting under the control and guidance of the 
British Resident. 

Article 5.—The following persons shall in the first instance 
constitute the Council of Regeney, viz., Sardar Tej Singh, 
Sardar Sher Singh Atariwala, Diwin Dina Nath, Fakir 
Niir-ud-din, Sardar Ranjor Singh Majithia, Bhai Nidhan 
Singh, Sardar Attar Singh Kaliwala, Sardar Shamsher Singh 
Sindhianwala ; and no change shall be made in the persons 
thus nominated, without the consent of the British Resident, 

J acting under the orders of the Governor-General 
Article 6.—The administration of the country shall be 
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conducted by this Couneil of Regeney in such manner as 
may be determined on by themselves in consultation with 
the British Resident, who shall have full authority to dircet, 
and control the duties of every department. 

Article '7.—.A British foree, of such strength and numbers, 
and in such positions, as the Governor-General may think 
fit, shall remain at Lahore for the protection of the Mahiirijii, 
and the preservation of the peace of the country. 

Article 8.—-The Governor-General shall be at liberty: to 
occupy with British soldiers any fort or military post in the 
Lahore territorics, the occupation of whieh may be deemed 
necessary by the British Government. for the security of the 
enpital, or for maintaining the peace of the country. 

Article 9—The Lahore Stafe shall pay to the British 
Government twenty-two laces of new Nanakshihi ripees of 
full tale and weight per annum, for the maintenance of this 
foree, and to meet the expenses incurred by the British 
Government ; such sum to be paid by two instalments, or 
13 lacs and 20,000 in May or June, and 8 laes and 80,000 in 
November or December of each year. 

Article 10. Inasmuch as itis fitting that her Highness the 
Mehiirini, the mother of Mabiriji Dalfp Singh, should have 
a proper provision made for the maintenance of herself and 
dependents, the sum of 7 Jae and 50,000 prpecs shall be set. 
apart annually for that purpose, and shall be at her Highs 
ness's disposal, 

Article 01.-—The provisions of this engagement shall have 
effect during the minority of his Highness Mahiriji Dalip 
Singh, and shall cease and terminate on lis Pighness attain 
ing the full age of 16 yeas, or on the 4th September af the 
year 1854; but it) shall be colnpetent fa the Governor. 
General to cause the arrangement fo conse, af any period 
prior to the coming of age of his Uighness, at which the 
Governor-General and the Lahore Durhar may be sntiafled 
that the interposition of the British Government is io 
longer necessary for maintaining the government of his 
Highness the Mahdrija. 

his agreement, consisting of eleven articles, was settled 
and executed at Lahore, by the oMeers and Chiefs ane 
Sardars ahove named, on the 16th day of December 184, 
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APPENDIX XXXVIII 
REVENUES OF THE PUNJAB, AS ESTIMATED IN 1844 


- —— eer ace see RN a 





AE Re el ie ee a a 


TRIBUTARY STATES 


Rupees. | Rupees. 
Bilaspur. Tribute, 10,000. Under Lahna 
Ning : : ; : ; . 70,000 
Suket. Tribute, 25,000. Under Lahna 
. Singh . : : ‘ : : 70,000 
Chamba. Not known. Under (Gulib Singh |  2,00,000 
Rajiuri. Not known. Under Clulib Singh 1,00,000 
Ladikh. ‘Tribute, 42,000. Under Gulab 
Singh =. ; = : : ; 1,00,000 
Iskardu. Tribute, 7,000. Under Gulah 
Singh : i : ‘ . 25,0000 
= an es 5,66,000 


Norsg.--All of these States, oxcapting 
Bilispur, may be regarded rather as farms 
held hy the Chiefs than as tributary princi- 
palitins ; and, ordinarily, all the resources 
of the Chiefs being at the disposal of tho 
governmont representative, the probable 
revenues have therefore hoon entered in 
full, instead of themera pecuniary payment. 


LAND REVENUE 


Farms. 


Mandi. Farm with tho Raja of Mandi, who 
‘wan allowed one lac out of the four for 


his expenses. ; ; : ‘ 4,00,000 
Kullu, Tho mombers of the family had 

ponsions. ; : ; A ‘ 1,20,000 
Jaswan. Thofamily hada Jagir . ’ 1,25,000 
Kangra, The family had a Jigir, not in- 

cludedinthefarm . . 6,00,000) 


Kutlahar. Thefamily hada Jigir . , 

Siba. The family may almost be regarded 
as Jagirdirs for the wholo estate: thoy 
sorvad with horse. ‘ : : 20,000 

Nurpur. Thofamily hada Jigir  . .{| 3,00,000 

Haripur. The family hada J fe ; ; 1,00,000 

I td aut The family had a Jagir 50,000 

Katlah. ThefamilyhadaJaigir . . 20,000 | 


26,000) 


Noru.—Tho above were all under Lahna | 
Singh Majithia, 
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Lanp Ruvenus-—Furims (continued) Ru pera. Rupees 
Bisohli. Family at large: was held by 
Raja Hira Singh 76,000 
Kashmir. Shaikh Ghulim Muhi-ud. din: | 
Contract .. . 21,000,000 
Troops 500,000 
Assignments 4,000,000 acogahl 
3(1,00,000 
Muzaffarabad, &c. (Under Kashmir.) The 
Muzaffarabad Chicf a Jiigirdir . 3,00,000 
Raji Gulab Singh. The , | 
Chach-Haziira | ( sendahat and Tarnauli | | 
and Pakhli< Chicfs have Jigirs ; but 150,000 
Dhamtaur. they are almost indepen- 
dont freehootors | 
Rawalpindi. Diwin Hakim Rai. 100,000 
Hasan Abdal, (Diwin Mul Raj: he) 
Khatir, and. lately holed Chatch- ‘Havira 1,00,000 
Ghipi. also 
eee Chalnar | ROj6 Gulab Singh . 1,000,000 
Poshéwar. Sardar Toj Singh. The Barak- 
giis have Jagira 10,00,000 
Tank-Bannu. Diwin Davlat Rai. The 
Chief fled; his brother a Jagir . » |  2,50,000 
Dora Ismail Khin. Diwan Daulat Rai. 
cea eae a abet ) of 8,350,000 
ultiin, Dera Ghazi)... -. « 
Khan, Mankera. _( Diwiin eat Mal F 
Contract © 86,00,000 
Troops j 7, 00,000 
Assignments, &e. 27000,000 ai 
5,44), 000) 
Ramnagor, &e. Diwiin Sawan Mal . “| 3,04), (00) 
Mitta Tuwana. Tho late Dhian Singh 2,  1,00,000 
Bhora Khoshab, Raji Gulab Singh. =. | 1,00,000 
Vind Didan Khin. Raji Gulab Singh — . | BOO) | 
jujrit. Raji Gulib Singh 2) 800,000 | 
Wazirabiid, &. The late Suchot Ningh : | 9,00,000 | 
Sialkot. Raja Gulab Singh ~; 40,004) | 
Jullundur Doib. Shaikh [mim-ud- din 22,0 O00 | | 
Shekhupara, &c. Shaikh Imim-ud-din .|  2,50,000 
Cis-Sutlej farms . ; | 6,50), 04) 
Miscellancous farms in the Punjab L5,00,¢ w0 
* | 1,79, 85,000 
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LAND REVENU & (continued) 


Religious Grants 
Held by ‘ Sodhuis’ 
Held by ‘ Bedis’ 


Miseellancous : viz. Akalis, Kakies, " Brith- 


mans, and the lands attached! to pues | 


rar, &e. &e. 


Till Ségirs of the Jammit Rijas. 
He i ee ee The Chief a Jagir 
ader, and other dis- 
tricts of Chamba. Gulab Singh . 
Bhadarwa. Gulib Singh (in Jagir with 
uncle of Chamba Raja) 


Mankot. Tho late Suchot Singh. Family 
adiytir . ; : 
Phd. The lato Suchet Singh. amily 
th oJ ah | a 
Banlralta. Tho lates Suchet Ring i amily 
ad iagir 
Chanini (Ram- | ¢ tulib Ningh. Kumily mn 
nagar). ) Jiigie 


Jammu and ) Culib Singh. amily montly 
Riasi. \ rofugoos : 
Samba. Tho late Suchet Singh. 
oxtinet or fled, 
Kishtwiir. Culiih Singh, 
Akhnur, including 
Chakkina, with ( Gulab: Singh. 
Kesri = Singh's 
family. 
Bhimbar. Tha Jato Dhiin Singh, 
mombors of family diirs ; 
rofugoon . ‘ : ‘ 
Tho Chibh-Bhau tribes. The late Dhiin 
Singh. Family digiw . 
otli. The late Dhiin Singh. Family Jigirn 
Sunach. Tho late Dhifin Singh. penlly 
porhaps refugees 
Dangli, Khénpur, &e. Gulab Singh. "Some 
members of family Jagirs; others 
prisoners ; othera refugees . . 


Famil y 
Hamily retuysons 


amily a 
diigir ® ® . 


Morne 
others 


Jaygivra, 


Various Jigirs held by the Jammu Rajia 
(in the plains) . ‘ 
The Kaagee Rajiis (Ranbir, Chand, &o, 3 
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a er le ee 


Reepers, 


5,00,000 
4,000,000 


11,00,000 


el 


1,25,000 | 
1,00,000 | 


50,000 | 
10,0000 | 
5, un) | 
1,205, On 
30,000 
4,001,000 ; 
I 


40), 000 | 
1,680,000) | 


50,000 


1,500,040) 


100,000 | 
BOON | 


70,000 | 
1,00,000 


- i ae 


500,000 
1,00,000 
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20,00,000 


16,20,000 
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LAND RevEnvE—Jfigira (continued). Hu pues. Ru pera, 
Nardar Lahna Singh Majithia . . Meee Sesh 
Sardar Nihal Singh Ahluwalia . : J | SOON) 
Sardar Kishan Singh (son of roan Khu. ! 

Bhal Singh =. ‘ ; : LOCH 
Sardar Toj Singh . . GO MKM) | 
Sardara Sham Singh and Chattar ‘Singh y 

Atariwala : 1,20, (Ko 
Sardar Shamshor Singh Sindhianwala Li (KHE 
Sardar Arjiin Singh, and ot her sons «of ie nei 

Singh =. : 7 L5,CHHO 
Kanwar Peshaura Singh . | FAM 
Kanwar Tara Singh ‘ dh CHK) 
Sardar Jawahar Singh (unele of Urals Nigh) rd} CH) 
Sardar Mangal Singh ot) CMD 
Sardar Mateh Singh Man. : ; , Fol (W Hd 
Sardar Attar Singh Kalanwala ; ; TACKY 
Sardar Hukam Singh Mulwai_. ’ PACHHD 
Sardar Bola Singh Mokal, ; RUG On 

| 


Sordars Sultin Muhammad, Naiyid Mu 

hammad, and Pir Muhammad Khana. | 1,00,(H0) 
Sardar Jamal- ud-<din Khan, ‘ 1 LOK) 
Shaikh Ghulim Muhiudedin . : 7 BOLO 
Fakir Aziz-ud-din and his brothers. ee LAA 


Diwin Siiwan Mal . . ' : ‘ stb) 
Miscellaneous : ’ ; ; 2 80,00,000) 
(940,10, CW 
CUSTOMS, &e. 
Salt, Mines, Raji Culiih Ninigglt. : l B,00,0KK0 | 
‘own Duties, Amritaar, The tate Dhian 
Singh . BOC 0MH) | 
own Duties, Lahore, ‘The fate ‘Dhian 
Singh ; ; » | 1,640,008) 
Miseollaneous Town Duties ; : 1, 00,00) 
“Abkari’ (Excise), &e. &e. Lahore . ; 50,000) 
Transit Duties, iudhiiina to Peshiiwar ; §.00,€4K) 
*Mohurana’ (Stampa), , ; .| 280,000 
er EE 
Total ; ; ; ' 7 38 8,729, FN KD 


Norwe-Aq noted in the Prefaes, the whole of the papera of the 
adbninial ration of Ranjit Singh now uniler examination and sub 
sequent investigation may considerably mindify seme of then 
figuron. + Fp. 
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RECAPETULATION 
Lane RRVENT BK: Ru peus. 
Tributary States 065,40 
Farms : 1,74), 03, MM) 
Eleemusyairs . 10H CHD 
Jigira  . ; ‘ ee) 
Ci arows, &e. Ae RR 
Total , 375,000 
See TT 
APPENDIX AXXATX 
THE ARMY OF LAHORE, AS RECORDED IN) 1844 
The Beyulae Acny, EE PE |z H eucy boul 
2 OE De! eS 
Cummandautanf Corp 4 Devrintioaor Race uf Men, sifu 2 pe iehl, arr 
- : | 
Mupceliee Tey 3 Singh r a ‘ rl . | 5 | j 
Gen. Pertab Singh Patti. 
wala . ; Sikhn $0 
dion, dawals Ringh : Inf, Sikhs ; Art, Niki ane 
Muhammadany ibs St A 
Shaihh Gnam-ud-qin «| Mulnnudane oe ae ee 





Sardar Lahinae dick ae Inf. Sikhas (Clans, chit fly 
thin. Sikha . ; » 
'ddon, Minhven Singh ; : Muhaninadaua 3 u few | 
Sikhw . ‘ : fe 
Gon. Gulib Singh Pubue ps Muhammadans; Cans, 


Sikhs & Muhammadane 
Inf. Sikhas (nv. mixed ; 
Art. Sikhe and Muham.. | 4 | 


vindhin 
(ion, Muttal Mingle Muji- 
thin ' a « ‘ 


a i rm a ee eee eee 


(Ni chistly Sikha; Giuas, 

Rikbe & Muhwaimrmadans 
Formerly under Coneral 
Court. 

Hincdluntinis sn | tow Hila, 

Inf. Sikhs & Hinel. ¢ Chains, 
Sikha & Muhamimadane 

' Shaikh Qhiuldin Mubhiud (inf. Sikhs’ (luns, Sikhs 
din, ; ‘ .; tnd Mubanuuadans 


en, Curdut Singh Maji- 


| thin, , i 
Val, dohn Holmes, 


den, Uhaukel Singh i 
Col. Cortlandt (dinchargad) 


1 


Carried forward . 182 2 


© Shaikh Finjan awd din anbeequently muned a fourth regimont. 
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Tues Army or Lanorne (contianed) 


— ee — = a ee 


The heyulur Army. 


ee ee ee 


Dest pe ne Ruce of Wa H, 


a ee ee nits. — 


Coummaadants of Corps 


i i ae 








Brought forward 
Inf. Sikhs; Art. Sthhes and 


Diwiin Adjudhia Parshad ; 
Muhanunadans (Qe, 


funs under Slahi Bakhsh, 


Goneral Ventura) 
Gien, Gulab Singh Caleutin- 
wala (deceased) Sikhs 


Diwin Jodha Rim , Sikhs, Muham., fill in: 


(Gen. Av iti bile) 
Sikhs & Muhananacanea 
inf. Sikhs & Muhwm,: Art. , 
chieily Muhanimadaes , 
Muhunn. and some Siklis 
Hillanen, some Mahim, dey, 


Gen. Kranh Singh Man. 

Sardar Nihal Singh ae 
walia . i 4 

Diwin Sawan Mal. 

Rijai Hira Singh 

Raji Gulab Singh . 

Rij Suchet Singh (dlew.) 

Capt. Kuldip Singh 

Commandant Bhag Singh 

Commandant Shey Parshad 

Minsior Litt Singh 

Sardar Kishan Singh 

(ion, Kishan Singh : 

Sardar Sham Singh Atari- 
wala. ; ; 

Mian Pirthi Singh ‘ 

Gen. Mahwa Singh . 

Col, Amir Chand — , ; 

Commandant Mazhar Alt, 


VW bd 


98 


Sikhs snd Muhammuadans 


90 a” ay 


AY wha ne ant Hirclusstani ; 
Sthhis anel Mukiaaantdges , 


Chielly Muhtaminitedann 
fee ‘and Muhaammielians 
Chietly Mahanoinadins 


Juwithir Mal Mintri (La. | Mahamimadiuns; oa few 
hore) . Sikhs . 
Commandant Sukhu Ninh Sikhy, and wom (indus 
(A mritnar) Ktunis , ‘ , ‘ 
Mixerlinn, Girrigon Gans. 
Total 
Abalraek of the whale tray, 


Sixty Regitnonts Infantry, at Tu. . of 
Rumyghola, Akalis . : 
[rrog, Laviow, (iarrivon Companies, he, 


Wi Hight Regiments Cavalry, at Ga, ee Pale 
Ghurcharhas® (Horse) : ; . ES unt 
diwirihiri Hore. ; ‘ 10K) 


Mick! Artillery ‘ : : ; 
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[By the courtesy of Che Government of the Punjab I am 
nabled to add to this appendix the statement recently 
compiled by L. Sita Rim Kohly, M.A., who has been cone 
dueting some researches into the MS. records lying in the 
Punjab Seeretariat. There are many hundreds of these 
records still to be examined, and further investigation will 
ne doubt yield important results. In the meantime it may 
be of interest to the reader to compare the actual figures 
for Sf, as obtained from these records, with those given 
by the author, —Kv,] 


Yran comescrsa win Karrk M00 AND ENDING Wiel Haus 1907 8.8, (a,b, DRE) 


Cen nanseditnl, i: uf : Ma Artillery, : ao Hapenuditure. 
we : + ate ' | 


Ite, ALP 
Spocial Brigade: Can, Ventura. of 3 [Belongingto 4.4475 83,0008 8 0 
ahi Baksh 


oiwinee Dacdban Bain : . 4 1 }10 guns, 206 4,077 5M02 13 0 
TCH 

Gen. Gulab) Singh. aeting for 

Cian, Court, : . 4 I ait S882 OF,7o) 40 
ie. Dhaukal Sinyh ; be () () 1763 DO ta 
tien dawnale Singh i Rk 1) 1) EWEE  22ENO I 
Cea s. Top Singh . 5 ee | 2 field guns, 602 | 45,071 Is 6 

| 22003 nen, 
lavhd artillery | 

Gen. Kank Singh Man. »| 4 i LF ob Md TO 248 OO 0 
Csers Musketante Sinagels ee | e | Sth $879 | BO, GRE 1 0 
tien, Portab Singh of Punnel ; () RTE) mI] 82,748 1 @ 
Gon, Churdit Singh Majithia . ae (} 1i4 | QN72 86,070 7 OU 
Con, Conertlandt ‘ .{ 2 i) i 1,608 | 14,183 be 8 
Cie, Coulih Singh vahiury ised bin | f {) But) SAU7 pA 7a 
(ion. Bishan Singh oe () HF) | 51 19,1 H 
(ies, Kishare Singh ; ‘| I ! 407 | ESS) | 20,788 1 @ 
Niji Hira Singh under Cul, : | 

Sagat Singh =. we] OE 0 [0g [20,972 8 0 
iti Keaarl Singh of Nauhilcha | , 

Candt, formerly nr Rarlwiy | 

Station, Laskar. : Joa , | ( Ho 20,8 0 0 
Sardar Latina Singh Mojithin. | | 4 340) Leas DRO Id 0 
Minna Lal Singh ft. . : Ditereat Companion 303, BAT? oO 
Miscellaneous Companies nnd! 17 Companies LA77  IR,O AT 0 


nciledivy nw 


Total Noo af Battaliaans do. Round Neo. 40,000 men, 
‘ won Reyinenta: Th. Appres, Na. 6,000 mer, 
v8 wl fT Artilers 7 1194 he Bui) wera), 


Aonmunber of mortar and Chine Swivels ara got jiluded= in 
threveaas cvcvnenpourd eters, 


° Plo the Company of Rasghoal Battalion, . 
4 Ut never that Lad Singh had te pay thea: soldiers quarterad on his farts. 
Ho farmed ont cortain districts, 
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YraR COMMENCING Witt Katrk 1900 AND ENDING wirH Hsus 1901 b.s. (a.n, 1844) 
ARTILLERY ( \ RP 


-—— ae — — ee ee ee a oo =a 


Commundant, | duns. | Stren i fi te hg D aoe i an 
Jey. Res, awl a Is, 
Per Your, 
Lil Jawihir Mal in charge | 
of Mistri Khand, O21) 

1. M. Muzihr Ali Beg. 390) IB | 
2. 3B Ishwar Singh, Col. 210) 10 
3. Mova Singh, Gon. JO 


12 
| 35 | L014 logs 10 2400 
Sultan Muhd , Gen. Com- , 
manding he AVY puns. 


| 
I 
1. Bakhtiiwarkhan. 165 6. Ege! 4,000) 
2, Muhammad Baksh, ( tol] 205 a | 1 NC) 
3. eaten | | 140 
poe etet | | BTR 0 
Ilahi Baksh Khin, Gen. . | ! | 
1.M. Wahi Baksh, = «| 510 | 1k* | | 4,120 
2. Sikandar Khan, son of | 
Wahi Baksh. 
3 Tateh Khan and Wid io, , 
Lahora Singh. | E20) | is 
et ee ee | 
Amir Chand, Col. | 
Aniir Chand, Gol, 0 le | 
In A000) byhtlh 0) (MEG 
Fateh Singh and Mubiirak 3 
Khiin. 
Fateh Singh. 310) 3} | 
Mubarak Khiin. 21d | 
ye G20 °° O87 # 2,50 


( mite up of 
mmatior ad 
abyimnents,) 


Ra oA P 
Infantry. Monthly expenditure . : » bEKD bt 


Total number of guns 126 


Cavalry. i < ; ‘ . +LOBsll & Oo 
Artillery. a ‘i ‘ ‘ ; 67,000 10 0 


GRAND ToTan: 


(a) Annual land assignment to the military 
oflivers . ‘ 7 ; ; » 2,023,400 4€°0 
(6) Cash disbursoment . : , ; 5 43, 110), Lug mW 


86,71, 44H te 


Total numbor of men, 51,050 ‘ 16,222,027 0 $ 
Total mumbor of guns, 280, not ine Luding 
mortars and swivels. 
Toran hon iis YRAR ; ‘ ; é » LOOM OTH Ff 
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Abdul Aziz, 186. 

Abdus Samad Khan, 87. 

Adam Hafiz, 64. 

-ldi-Granth, 407., 412, 42 n., 
43 n., 44 0., 45 2. 

Actina Beg Khin, 94, 96; de- 
feats tho Sikhs, 97; vicoroy 
of the Punjab, 97; supports 
Sikhs, 98: calls in the 
Marithis, 99; death, 99. 

Afghina, 6, 8; as husbandmen, 
I+; invado India, 31, 119: 
substantive powor, 01; of Tak 
and Bannu, 200; and the 
English, 206, 227. 

Afridis, 6. 

Agnikula, 20 n. 

Agra takon by Mariithiis, 121, 

Agriculture in Tibot, 2 1. 

Ahluwalia, 15, 107, 167, 

Ahmad Shih, 186; spread of 
his teaching, 187; checker! at 
Akéra, 188; victories, 189; 
(dlefoat and death, 140, 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, 04, 05; 
(lofeats Mir Mannu, 96); fourth 
invasion, 97: fifth, 00; do. 
foats the Sikhs, 101; seventh 
invasion, 103; final descent, 


Ajit Singh, 74. 

Ajit Singh Sindhianwala, 220, 
236, 255, 

Akélia, 110. 

Akamnith, 377. 

Akbar, 32, 49, 60, 75, 76. 

Akhbar Khén, 249, 251. 

Akéra, 188. 

Alam, Shih, 100, 121, 127. 

Alha Singh, 102, 103, 107. 

All Masjid, 248. 

sar rg General, 169, 173, 189, 


Almorfi, 242, 
Amar Dis, 40,90; dotines Sikha, 


Amar fingh, 26, 113,110, 117, 


Amar ogh Thappa (Gurkha), 
34, 147. 
Amherst, Lord, 183. 

Amir Khan, 81 ., 132. 

Amritsar, 3, 73 pool of immor- 
tality, 50; centro of Sikhism, 
51; Har Gobind wins battle 
near, 68; tomb of Atal Rai, 
Gl n.; Sikhs again frequent, 93 ; 
fort near, 05; destroyed, 98 ; 
102; restored, IQ, 104: 
taken hy Ranjit Singh, 131 ; 
treaty between British and 
Ranjit Singh, 140. 

Anandpur-Makhowal, 773 (io- 
bind besieged in, 78; Wnglish 
interfere with affaira of, 2X0, 

Angad (Angi-Khud), 47, 49, 52 4, 

Anrudh Chand, 185, 

Appa Khando Rio, 122. 

Appa Sahib, 104. 

Arjiin, 507,, 61, 80, 0s ar. 
ranges the (franth, 52, 

Army, Sikh, trained hy Ranjit. 
Singh, 173 constitution of a 
rogimont, 1745 rolations (a 
the State, 230, 257: effective. 
noss of, 24, 248s in 1844, 415. 

pares, $, 4,0, 10, 334s tracers, 

fy 


}. 

Aryavarte, 10. 

Asaf-ud-Daula, I1{. 

Asoka, 21, 

Atal Rai, 61 2. 

Atar Singh Sindhianwala, 232, 
ae attompt on the throne, 
250, 


Attock, 4, 6; meized by tho 
Marathis, 90; Sikhs maaters 
an far as, 116; oocupied hy 
Ranjit Singh, 152, 

Auckland, Lord, 252 », 

Aurangzob, 32, 61, 62, 91: and 
Togh Bahadur, 64; Cobinel 
and, 67; svizes the throne, 
76 ; and Gobind Singh, 78, 40, 

Avatira, 357, $67. 
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Avitahile, General, 170, 174, 23.5, 
239), 245, 

Awiins, 4. 

Ayiih, Shah, 157, 102. 

Aziz-ud-din, 170, 273. 


Bihar, 15, 400, 75, i, 

Babua, 10. 

Baghél Singh Krora Singhia, 114. 
LLG, 117, 121, 125. 

* Bohadur', 660 

Bahidur Shih, 78, 81 5 emperor, 
86, 47. 

Behawal Khin, 194, 10s, 

Bahiwalpur, 271,, 7 2. 

Bahlopur, 71. 

Bairigis, $7 4. 

Bakaln, 63. 

Bala Sindhu, Hl 

Balti, chiefs of, 241, 

Baluchis, 6,7 9., 04: nsigrations, 

17: and Ranjit. Singh, U1, 

Bambis, &, 0 

Banda, sucreraor of Cohind, 86, 
SOx: war with the enperor, 
87, 88: death, 48 

anita, &, 

Bannu, i, 200. 

Birakzala,” 144, 177, 101, let; 
and the Knglish, 200, 

Barlow, Sir (1, 137 ny. 

Béyasid Khiin, 87, 84 av. 

Bois, 317. 

Bonares, 34. 

Bengal, 27, 19; conquered by 
Muhautmadansa, ol. 

Bontinek, Lord William, 191, 
HG, 210, 

Ishi Singh, 123, 127, 12K, 1246, 
130, 130, 

Bhal Bhagtu, 62 2, 

Bhai Bir es 27, 24M), 

Bhai Garmukh Singh, 24h, 27, 

Bhai Gail Singh, 127, 

Bhai Toru Singh, 93. 

Bhanga Singh, 127, 

Bhangin, 107, 113; power at ita 
lerigltt,  1N4 3 redken poy 
Ranjit Singh, Et. 

ahratpur, 14, 

Bhatinda, 7, 10, G8, 7, 

Bhawalpur, 2o9., 098, Hath, 1, 
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Bhilaa, 2] 7., 2. 

Bhimbar, 

Bhim Chand, 7%. 

Bhopal, 14 0., dtin. 

Bhutis (Bhatin), ti, 7, 4 2h, 

Bikari Khiin, us 2, 

Bir Singh, 033 7, 

Bir Singh, Raja of Nirpur, boa, 
His, LOW a, 

Bokhara, 2 a, 

Bolu Mal, ta, 

Beurquin, 124, 

Brahmaniam, $11, 17, {40,3 
growth ound extent af, 20, 


“a.; Ninnk adopla the 
philowophay, 68, 
Brihinand 48,8 ih li, 
Brondfont, Major, iM, Tn, 


LH vi, 

Buddbinu, i, 01 5 prowth of, 2h, 
200. schools of, WSK, 

Hatckltint, 2, 4, 17 

Biidh Singh, 14) a, 

Buhowa, t, 10, 

Bundela, 3, 

Bundedkhased, 7. 

Trarriea, BNE, P98, ees, 

Hurnouf, M., quoted, 2b oa, 


(‘alentdar, sb, 

Cate, arb, 045, 

Chaitan, 47, 

Uhamkaur, 77 5 Gobind losiegoel 


nt, 71 

Chand Kaur, 294; murdered, 
24, 

Chansleoad, 117. 

CHemaedth EAA, Usb, 

Canetti Shith, ath oe, 

(hangars, ¥, 

Charrat Singh, yrascdfather af 
nnjit Sarah, Wm, Pd, UBM, 

Chirvak, Bi, Jn, 

Chattar Singh Ateriwala, Si, 

Chena, 6, 17, $i, 

Chet Singh, 225, 

Chil, i, dah 

Chinow, 20a,, 28, 

Chohiian, 20a, 

Christianity, 32: bepinnings of, 
voingaerd with Nikbhisan, Mf, 

{‘hurriun, 2, 
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Cis-Sutlej States, 128, 137, 280, 
382, 383. 

Clerk, Mr., 226, 249. 

Coinage (Sikh) struck, 98, 104. 

Combermere, Lord, 183. 

jornwallis, Lord, 137. 

Court, General, 1'70, 174, 235. 

Customs duties, 228, 24(), 


Dahia, 7 2, 

Dal, or army of the Khalsa, 95. 

Dalip Singh, 233, 255; Ma- 
haraja, 256. 

Dallehwalas, 107. 

Dara Shikoh, 61, 11’7. 

Dardus, 5, 6, 9. 

Daudputras, 17, 113. 

De Boigne, 121, 172. 

Dehsu Singh, 116. 

Delhi, 1, 27., 9, 17, 19; Tegh 
Rahidur killed ot, 65; plun- 
dered by Ahmad Shih, 97; 
occupied by the Marithiis, 09 ; 
battle of, J27; mvested, 128, 

Dera Ghiizi Khan, 114, 159, 163, 

Dora Ismail Khan, 159, 

ere Singh Majithii, 158, 173, 


Dharmkot, 301. 

Dhiiin Singh, 178, 185, 212, 223, 
225, 231 m. 3 unwilling to moot 
English, 253; conspiracy and 
murder, 256. 

Dhirmalis, '74. 

Dipalpur, 7, 9. 

Dissenting Sikh seats, 74. 

Diwin Chand, 158, 1707. 

Dogris, 7, 8, 16; migration, 17. 


Dost Muhammad , 153, 
157, 1627, 230; mastors 
Kabul, 108, 208; dofeats 


Education, in India, 340, 
Ellonborough, Lord, 260; meot- 
ing with Sher Singh, 262, 
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Eminabad, 93. 

English, masters of Bengal, 100 ; 
and Upper India, 119; at 
Delhi, 125; referred to in the 
Granth, 125.3; agreement 
with Ranjit Singh, 129; and 
the Cis-Sutlej states, 136; 
fear of French, Turkish, ancl 
Persian invasion, 137; mib- 
sions to various courts, 137; 
troops moved to Sutlej, 13s ; 
treaty with Ranjit Singh, 140, 
145, 147, 149, 159, 160, 237; 
and the southern Sikhs, 140, 
142; war with the Ciurkhas, 
148, 155; and ex-Shih Za- 
min, 151 2, ; and Shih Shuji, 
154; Indian army, 172 .: 
spread of their power, 18); 
and the Tibetans, 183 2.3 
anxiety about Ranjit Singh, 
191; open the Indus to com. 
merce, [953 and Afghinistiin, 
206: mediation between Sikhs 
and Afghins, 212, 217; com. 
morcial designs, 217; Afghin 
war, 218; army left in 
Afghinistiin, 227+ ond Sikh 


disturbances, 237; at war 
with China, 243; retreat 


from Kabul, 246; and war 
with the Sikhs, 274; war 
breaks out, 286, 3063 peace, 
398; position in India, $2. 
Eunus, son of Shih Zain, il. 


Fano, Sir Honry, 214. 

Farrukhsiyar, 87, 

Fatehabid, 123. 

Fatoh Khan, 148; alliances: and 
war with Ranjit Singh, 152; 
put to doath, 157. 

Katoh Khiin ‘Tiwind, 258, 206, 


270, 
Katoh Singh Ahluwalia, 126), 
185, 302; friendship with 
era Singh, 131, 170, 181, 


Feizwapurias, 107. 

Kerozepore, 17, Sla.3; Ranjit 
Singh’s claim to, 184, 276; 
English in, 276; Sikhw ad. 
vances on, 286, 
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Ferozeshah § (P’heerooshuhur. 
see 294 n.), 204. 

Foulkes killed, 235. 

French, English fears of, 137-9, 
180, 213. 

Gaddis, 7 


Gajpat Singh, 117. 

Gakhars, 6, 15, 113. 

Garhwal, 117, 118. 

Getae, 20. 

Ghamand Chand, 115, 118. 

Ghanaw, 107. 

Ghanda Singh, 115. 

Ghizis, 187, 190. | 

Ghizi-ud-din, 07; calls in the 
Marithis, 99; murders the 
emperor, 09. 

Ghazni, 10%., 113, 113 4. 

Ghaznivides, 31. 

Ghoris, 31. | 

Ghulam Kadir, 121. 

Ghulim Muhammad, 110. | 

Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, 245, 

Ghulu Ghira, 101. 

Gilgit, 5, 9, 261. 

Gobind, Guri, founder of Sikh- 
ism, 1, 9, 13, 38, 90, 133, 
148 2.; idea of Time, 42 2.; 
brought up in obscurity, 7 ; 
his teaching, 08, 82; war with 
Aurangzob, 78; joins tho im- 
perial army, 81; death, 82 ; 
and Banda, 807.3 founder of 
the Akilis, 110; and Ranjit 
Singh, 167; and war, $43; 
and caste, $46; and iron and | 
steel, 340-7: the (ranth, dit ; 
extracts from, 350, 372. 

Godavari, $1 2. 

CGoindwal, 40, 63. 

Gonds, 18 2. 

Gorakhnith, 35, 36 #., 69, 338, 

Gough, Lord, 200, 206, 208 7. 

Granth, 52, 80, 362. 

Gigi [Goga], 10n. 

Gujar Singh, 118. 

Ciijar Singh Majithia, 200, 

Gijars, 6,8: on tho land, 14. 

Gujrit, 7, 19; taken by Mu- 
hammacdans, 31. 

Gulib Singh, 178, 201, 241: | 
defeats Chinexo, 245  xuutgres | 
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order in Kashmir, 245: vetoed 
by the Mnylish, 24th; callect 
on for help, 2403 position in 
the State, 2575 designs against, 
207; and the English, YS4, 


304, 308, 317; character, 
$20 2,5 treaty with = the 


Jinglish, 405. 

Gurbakhsh Singh, 118, 174, 

iar Dis, 54, 

Gurdispur, 873 siege of, 8S, 

Ciurrlit, GO. 

Gurkhas, 131, U7)  advanen 
from Nepill, i343 siege of 
Kiingra, 134, bis ane the 
English, 147, 144, 1st, 

uriinatte, WO], 16, LMiaw., 
bu 

(iuriiv, #05 kingly power, tb; 
table of, 378. 

(ruses, $3, 

Cwalior, 7a, 67, ML. 


Habibullah, 2005, 

Haidar, Prince, Mf. 

Hiinai, 7, Uy. 

Hardinge, lord, 204), 206. 

tar Gobind, 48 n,, ff, te) 

Hariina, 58, 114, 

Hark Chand, 77, l4s a, 

Huri Singh Bhanyi, 113, 114, 

Hari Singh Nalwa, Wn. 174, 
IS], 1%, Lue, LY, Zt, 

Har Kishan, 62, 

Har Kai, 14, 

Herit, 167, 197. 

Himalayas, 2n., 3,75 religion in 
wae , 10; and the Mughalu, 


Mindir, 77. 

Mindus, 0; religion, 11, 21a. : 
Ninak and, 4004.3 propmrtion 
of, in India, 333. 

Hindustan, 31, 276, 

Hinghan Khan, 101, 102, 

Hira Singh, 16, 23u, 25, Ae. 

lLinaiir, 7. 

Holker, defeated, HW); da 
fection, 103; endangers Sind 
hin's iniluence, 1225 invaden 
Upper lrdin, 127, 192 5 rutront 
heforo laed Lake, bas, 138; 
comen to terma, 120s ton: 
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tioned a ee treaty with 
Lahore, 
Hyderibed "5 M., 202, 


Ibak Turks, 31, 

India, peoples of, 331; creeds 
of, 332, 337; caste in, 335, 
345 ; "education in, 349; 
land-tax i in, 351. 

Indian races, distinction between 
fighting leary of, 170. 

Indian troops, 172 n. 

Indus, 2., 3, 9; navigation of, 
198, 204, 228 ; navigation 
treaty, 385, 393. 

Initiation, 74, 117, 346, 353. 

Irrigation, 113.2. 

Iskardo, 5, 9, 17, 241. 

Islam, spread of, 5, 11, 17, 20, 
31; extent of, in the Punjab, 
9,14; entrance mto India, 31. 


eo Khan, 157, 158, 207, 208, 


Jog Did bio, pete 158, 


Jahandir Shih 


Jai Singh, of the Kanhaya 
omen 114,, 115, 118, 178 ; 


Banfi 8 d-daughte es jimarnied 
J ‘ ‘hse Seale, 157, 159, 


juee. 18 ., 21 2, 25, 25 2., 
Pract 


e 7 te, 68, 
Takin, Jeri 246 2. ; 
a 


salle, 264, 3 


Janmmu, 1, 7, 118; a 
to the Sikhs, 114; Ranjit 
Singh confers it on his favour- 
ites, 178, 185; Rajia reduce 

201; independent, 
225 ; and Nan Nih& Singh, 


229. 
Jamrid, battle ef, B11, 
Janjias, &. 
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Jasse Singh, the pees, 97; 
leads the Sikhs, 98, : 
oe 115, LI7; his son, 


J us Singh Kalal (Ahluwalia), 


Jats, 331. 

Jate, 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 331; religion, 
; 18 ; ; yeomen, 14; ; origin, 
207”.; Gobind intends to 
form & kingdom of, 76; rise 
of, 91; defeated, 103, 

Jawahir Singh, 257, 266 ; Wazir, 
268; execution, 272; intem- 
perance, 285 x. 

Jawala Singh, 255 n. 

Jhanda Singh, 114. 

prac . 7,9, 

Jind, 1 

J See 101. 

Jodh Singh Kalsia, 138, 142, 

Jodh Een Rimgerhis, 135, 156. 

Jodhpur, 165 

Jogis, 35. 

Tohiyes, 7, 7,7 n., 118”.; migra- 
ion 

Julluntlar ‘Doab, 15 ., 61 m., 94. 

Juna, 6, 16 


Kabir, 36, 37 n., 836, 338, 339. 

Kabul, 2n., 3; taken by the 
English, 222 ; "insurrection in, 
246 ; recapture, 250. 

Kabuli Te 102, 103. 


Ka 
Kahlir, Raja of, 158. 
thal, family, 62 n. 


Kalhoras, 195, 202. 
Kamran, 157, 210. 
Kanauj, 31. 
Kandahar, 188. 


Karon, 48 »., 67 
Kassuls 61 te, a0 n. 
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Kash [Katoh] tribes, 5, 
Kashkar, 5 


Kashmir, 2 7., 3, 47., 5, 9, 57, 
76, 87; annexed by Ahmad 
Shah, 96; Shah Shuji, a 
prisoner in, 150; Ranjit Singh 
and, 154, 158; the English in, 
263; transferred to Gulab 
Singh, 319. 

Kashmira Singh, 258. 

Kashmiri, 8; mechanics, 15, 

Kasir, 7n., 8, 102, 114, 135. 

Kathis, 6, 16. 

Katétch, 113, 115, 163. 

Kaura Mal, 94, 96; follower of 
Nanak, 957.; killed, 96, 

Kelmaks, 20 n. 

Khaibar Pass, 1, 247, 

Khairabad, 157, 160, 

Khairpur, 164, 187, 

Khalils, 6. 

Khalsa, 13, 70; derivation, 
70. ; Gobind founds, 72, 82, 
90”.; army of the, 95; coin- 
age, 98; mectings of, 104; 
Ranjit Singh and, 168; army 
becomes the, 239. 

Kharak Singh, 146, 192; attacks 
Multin, 156; invasion of 
Kashmir, 158; friendly to 
Katdtoh, 163; marriod, 176; 
apprehensive of Jammi Rajas, 
201; threat to Sindh, 205; 

= nw Maharaja, 224, 

attaks, 6. 

Khattars, 6, 

Khiljis 


ods 

Kot Kapiira, incident at, 280. 

Krishna, 7n.; tho infant 
Krishna, 38. 

Krora Singhias, 107, 

Kshattriya race, 1, 4, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 265, 334; merchants, 15; 
generals and governors, 16 2. : 
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religion, 20 ; four tribes, 20 1.: 
Nanak born of, 39; Mohkam 
Chand born of, 135. 

Kikas, 5, 9. 

Kurruls, 6. 


Labh Singh, 260), 266. 

Ladakh, 1, 5, 16., 167: reduced 
by the Jammu Rajiis, 20], 
242; by Chinese, 244, 

Ladwa, Raja of, 300. 

Lahna (sea Angad), 41 2., 47. 

Lahna Singh Majithia, 253, 200. 

Lahna Singh Sindhianwala, 256, 

Lahore, 1, 19, 22., 67, 58; 
Nanak, birth and death near, 
39, 42 .; wars near, 87, 03; 
Sikhs executed at, 93; an- 
nexed by Alimad Shih, 96; 
lost and recoveral by him, 
97; Sikhsin 98; Shah Zaman 
enters, 119; Mr. Moorcraft. at, 
166; troatios of, 379, 381, 398. 

ere Lord, 62 n., 127, 128, 


129. 
Lakwa Dadi, Marithi chief, 123. 
Lal Singh, 266, 273, 285, 201, 
296, 304, 320; deposition, 


405, 
a juneh, of Kajithal, 128, 129, 


Land-Tax, 351. 

Langahs, 7, 113 2. 

Language, 349. 

Lassa, 201, 

Leh, 9, 17, 201, 242, 244, 

Lhasa, 244; Wazir suized, 244, 

Lingam, 26 n., 35 n. 

peas Sir John, 291, 294, 24, 

is, 31, 

‘Loh’, virtues of iron, SU. 

Ludhiana, 2 ».; dofoat of tho 
Sikhs near, 101; Thomas at, 
123; seized by Ranjit Singh, 
138; station for British troops, 
140, 276. 


Macnaghten, Sir William, 219, 
2463 


Madhagi Sindhia, 120), 
Madhav, 2k, 38 9, 
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Mahin Singh, 118; victories 
and death, 118. 

Maheshwar, 357. 

Mahmid, Shah, 119, 191; meots 
Ranjit Singh, 151; 1m Herat, 


162, 

Makhan Sah, 63 2., 66 7. 

Makhowal, 64, 64 2., 77 2., 97. 

Malér Kotla (Shah), 123, 

Malis, 14. 

Malwi, #8, 9, 10; 

Malwa Sikhs, 142, 

Minjha, 8, 9. 

Mankera, 115, 159. 

Mansarawar, Luke, 20 7. 

Manu, 20, 32, 46, 56. 
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